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( ) C. Hamilton Moses of Arkansas Power: To build a utility, build a state (page 72) 
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“Spalionals save us $82,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 11 months!”’ 


“Our 18 National Accounting and 
Payroll Machines save us $82,000 a 
year. This means they repay their cost 
every 11 months. 

“In addition to these important sav- 
ings, we like the ease of operation with 
which National Machines handle our 
Payroll, Sales Distribution, Vouchers 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 


Payable, Writing Checks, Earnings 
Record and Social Security Reports, 
Pre-Payroll of Accrual Cards, Account 
Distribution and General Ledger. 

“So you can see that we have every 
reason to be well pleased with our 
National System.” 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


—ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


No matter what the size or 
business, National Machines s 
themselves. then continue to 
some profit, Nationals do uy 
work automaticall Operat 
Pier, too, because they 

work more easily.) Your 
representative will gladly show | 
you can save with Nation 
adapted to your needs. 
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One improvement saved $7700-— 
what can better rubber do for you? 


NE easy change saved this plant 

$7700. V belts were lasting only 
7 months. Management changed to 
grommet belts —an entirely new kind 
of V belt developed by B. F. Goodrich 
— they lasted 7 years. Saving was $7700 
in replacement costs alone. 

Other B. F. Goodrich improvements 
are making savings in hundreds of 
places that are just as impressive. For 
instance, BFG has developed a radi- 
cally new conveyor belt, called Grip- 
top, that can carry packages, crates, all 
sorts of things, at steep angles never 
possible before, and so make substan- 
tial savings in space, equipment costs 
and time. 

Still another example is B. F. Good- 


rich Armorite, a special rubber so tough 
it handles rocks, gravel, other things 
that wear right through steel. Used as 
chute lining in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine, Armorite is still in service after 
5 years while the steel plates previously 
used had to be replaced 2 and 3 times 
a year. i 
Outlasting other rubber, other ma- 
terials by many times, is nothing un- 
usual for products improved by B. F. 
Goodrich research. The cord conveyor 
belt which can last 10 times longer is 
typical of this. And the Burstproof 
steam hose that protects workers from 
scalding and injury makes a saving in 
safety as well as money. To find out 
more about these monev-saving im- 
provements and what they can do for 


you, send the coupon now for free 
facts on those rubber products you use. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Dept. M-40, Akron 18, Ohio 


I want to know more about the products I've 
checked below 

] Grommet V belts © Griptop belt 
O) Armorite lining () Cord conveyor belt 
©) Burstproof steam hose 


© Other rubber products (name types) ———_ 
C) Send information by mail 
O Have a BFG distributor see me 
Name. 


Ce 


Address. 








Link-Belt Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


How industry “takes to the air” 
to bring handling costs down 


From foundry through final assembly, vacuum cleaner production is synchronized with the help of Link-Belt overhead trolley 


LINK-BELT overhead troiley conveyors put 
ceilings to work... provide smooth, 
straight-line, high-capacity production 


depart- 
in and 


— to building .. . 
ment co department 

out of storage—Link-Belt overhead 
trolley conveyors are the modern 
answer to synchronized mass pro- 
duction, regardless of plant layout. 
They handle everything from eggs 
strip—provide 


to coils of | steel 


steady flow of materials with all 
operations timed and coordinated. 

Link-Belt's broad materials han- 
dling experience can be called on to 
eliminate difficult production bottle- 
necks. Material is moved upward, 


downward, to either side ... can 


ONE SOURCE 
HANDLING 


be kept close to the ceiling where 
headroom is required . . . or lowered 
to bring it down to working area. 
Floor space is released for productive 
operations, manpower utilized for 
skilled tasks. Processing such as bak- 
ing, cooling or drying can be per- 
formed in transit. 

If there's a place in your plant 
where your products travel a regular 
path, let a Link-Belt engineer analyze 
your handling problem. No other 
source can offer comparable facilities 
and experience in planning efficient 
movement of materials. 


. ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS 
AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


onveyors. 


Another type of Link-Belt conveying system—-TRUCK- 
TOW —also provid+s increased speed, accu safety. 
Here a large trucking firm increased the freig she pound- 
age handled per manhour at one terminal by 44%. 


LINK{@;BELT 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, II! 
Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, 
Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Springs (South Africa), 
Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices, Factory Branch Stores 
and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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—_— CATALOG 


Shows types, sizes, 
basic uses 


TL 


SPECIAL TRUCK 
ATTACHMENTS 


FREE 
TO YOU... 


47 Years Experience in 
Scientific Materials 
Handling 


ROLL PAPER 
HANDLUNG 


DIE HANDLING in 
stamping and forging 


“INDUSTRIAL 
Logistics” 
The Principles of 


COIL STEEL 
HANDLING 


> — 


HANDLING 
HOT METALS 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
in FOOD 


These booklets are packed with 
useful information on countless 
applications of power industrial 
trucks. They reflect ELWELL- 
PARKER’S unexcelled know- 
how in this field; for we have 
built such trucks exclusively since 
1906. Without obligation, write 
on your letterhead for any of 
these booklets. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO, 
4006 St. Clair Ave. + Cleveland 3, Ohie 








mouGcH days of dust and heat they 

had labored westward under the big 
sky—digging the holes and planting the 
posts and stringing the wire. Across the 
wide rivers and the endless plains, through 
the lands of the Sioux and up over the 
great mountains of the Continentai Divide, 
to the place where the line from the West 
was to meet them. 

And there ,on October 24,1861, a quick 
splice completed a miracle and realized 
a dream. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with the speed of light, the telegraph 
had united “One nation . . . indtvtsthle!”’ 

The men who went westward with that 
wire never knew that they were opening 
the most fabulous period of expansion 
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One strand of wire united us from sea to sea 


From this slim start, our national genius produced an era of communications and electric 


power which changed and enriched our whole way of life. 


and development the world has 
They never dreamed that their 
continental telegraph line was but 
runner of a vast communicat 
that has criss-crossed this natio 
dreds of millions of miles of c 

The invention and growth « 
trical communications was just 
hundred developments that ha 
tionized our way of life. And 
unfolded one new wonder aft 
each sparkled with the bright 
metals. Today we are living i 
tion made possible by metals 
pendent on metals. And in the 
come we shall need more metals to keep 
pace with our growth. 
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Why we will continue to have 
the metals we need 

Years ago the metals industry foresaw 
and prepared to meet the growing metals 
requirements of our industrial economy. 
Since 1940, a three-point program of 
preparation for future demands has been 
under way: 

To produce more metal from domestic 

sources, including low-grade ores once 

considered uneconomical to mine. 

To increase the production of foreign metal 

available for import. 

To make better use of the metals we have. 
Seven years ago Anaconda started on a 
long range program of preparation for 
the metals needs of the future. This pro- 
gram is continuing. For the ultimate aim 
of Anaconda, in common with that of the 
entire metals industry, is to insure that 
the metal supplies of our country will not 
only be adequate for all normal needs of 
the present, but will meet our needs in 
the decades to come. 53260A 


BETTER ELECTRICAL CABLES for more 
dependable service. Here, in the Re- 
search Laboratory of Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company, heavy-duty power 
cables go through rigorous tests that 
simulate actual operating conditions. 
These tests compress into days con- 
ditions a cable normally meets only 
in years. It takes dependable cables 
to bring you the “Electricity for 
Better Living’? now being featured 
by our electric utility companies, 


. od ” we 
MORE COPPER AT HOME. This new, open-pit copper mine at Yerington, Nevada, is an exampl 


of how Anaconda is helping to keep pace with our metals requirements, Here powerful shovels 
strip away overburden—five cubic yards at a “bite’’—to expose oxide type copper ore under- 
neath. As part of this mine development, leaching and precipitating p.ants are being built; 
another new plant will supply the sulphuric acid for leaching; and a townsite and housing 
facilities have been constructed, 


MORE COPPER FROM ABROAD will 
come from Anaconda’s great open-pit 
mine at Chuquicamata, Chile, largest 
known copper ore body in the world. 
Since 1915 this mine has produced 
more than 10 billion pounds of copper 
from oxide ores. Recently Anaconda 
completed a new plant for processing 
the sulphide ores, now being mined 
in addition to oxide ores. [The added 
copper produced by this new project 
will be available for import to meet 
the needs of U. S. industry. 


AANACON pA is building 


to provide more metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other copper allo 
in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extru 

metal hose and tubing. miei e 











IDEAS | 
from RCA 








No speed limit ON THIS SKY HIGHWAY 


RCA Microwave Radio Relay offers fast, all-weather route 
for two-way communication and control 


For high-speed, multi-channel communication—for 
communication that knows no weather problems—RCA 
now offers industry a new miracle in practical form— 
RCA Microwave Radio Relay. 


At any instant this new electronic development can 
handle up to 24 simultaneovs messages—relaying a 
narrow UHF radio beam from tower to tower—over 
distances of several miles to several thousand miles. 
Without the vulnerability of wire lines—without the 
installation and maintenance problems of wire lines— 
RCA Microwave carries telephone, teletype, and tele- 


® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


graph messages, remote-control impulses, and meter 
readings at close to 100% continuity of service. 

Because ““RCA Microwave stays in service when you 
need it most,” it is fast becoming the top communica- 
tion tool of all types of right-of-way organizations. 
Pipeline companies, utilities, turnpikes, and govern- 
ment agencies consider it the most dependable way to 
conduct business over long distances. 

For your copy of RCA’s informative booklet, 
“INTRODUCTION TO MICROWAVE,” check item (1) in the 
coupon at right. 





CAMDEN. N.S. 








5 Trucks do the work of 7 with RCA 2-Way Radio— . 


Industrial trucks can (and do) pay off when they’re available 
100% of the time. At Standard Pressed Steel of Jenkintown, 
Pa., dispatcher keeps in contact with all trucks—locates 
operators and dispatches trips without deadheading —with 
RCA 2-Way Radio. Before radio was installed, Standard 
Pressed Steel planned a seven-truck fleet to take care of its 
heavy materials handling load. With RCA 2-Way Radio, five 
trucks do the job. 


' IDEAS 
from RCA 


Metal detector probes through rock. RCA Electronic 
Metal Detector—for years the standard method of locating 
stray metal in foods, textiles, plastics, rubber, tobacco, and 
explosives—has recently taken on a man-sized job in a rock 
quarry. Its assignment? Locating digger teeth and drill bits 
to prevent damage to crushers. For normal, in-plant appli- 
cations, the RCA Metal Detector searches through bulk 
material or packaged goods to find metal contamination as 
small as a steel sphere, 0.039” diameter. 


Now make your own sound films. RCA now puts two ideas 
to work in its new magnetic recorder-projector—(1) the 
finest in 16mm projectors and (2) the speed and savings of 
magnetic recording. Using a magnetic stripe, applied to 
film, this new projector lets you add your own sound to new 
or old films—lets you make a complete sound film for less 
than $1,000. Change your sound track at any time. Play it 
back instantly. Use it to make a single film talk to various 
audience levels. 


IDEAS 
from RCA 


Plant sound system proves up. Personne! men used to say, 
“We think work music is an important answer to high pro- 
duction costs.”” Now, the figures are in, and they make an 
impressive argument for sound in the plant. In recent checks, 
RCA discovered work music, provided by an RCA Sound 
System,‘“‘ relieved monotony’’— increased efficiency. (When 
music was cut off, rejects increased.) Results like these are 
evidence of RCA’s broad background in the techniques 
of enjoyable in-plant listening. 


™FOR INFORMATION MAIL COUPON NOW-— 


RCA Engineering Products 
Dept. 26 QE, Building 15-1 Name 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me literature on: 


. O RCA Microwave 

. O RCA 2-Way Radio 

.Q RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector a 

. O RCA Metal Detector 

. O RCA Sound OO 


Company 





ball and 
rolier 
bearing 


pillow 
blocks 


There's good reason why NO-OX-ID 
Rust Preventives were selected to pro- 
tect Link-Belt ball and roller bearings. 

First, because these precision parts must 
be protected from corrosion during every 
stage of production, storage and ship- 
ment. Corrosive atmosphere, varying 
humidity conditions, and fingerprints are 
only a few of the many factors that con- 
tribute to the problem of corrosion, 
NO-OX-ID was the answer. 

Second, the rust preventive used must 
be non-gumming and must not stain the 
highly finished surfaces of the bearings. 
Here again, Dearborn’s NO-OX-ID 
solved the problem. 


WHY You CAN RELY ON J 


Dearborn has specialized in the control of corrosion and the 
conditioning of water since 1887. This broad experience in rust 
prevention and water treatment—plus Dearborn’s extensive 
laboratory and research facilities are at your service... 

at no obligation. You'll find it will pay to... 
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: know your Dearborn engineer 


Dravlborn 


TRADE MARK 
COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 1887 
Dearborn Chemical Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill, 





READERS REPORT 


The Personal Touch 
Dear Sir: 


Just in case you have any doubt about 
the reader-interest in your column, Per- 
sonal Business, I think you might like 
to know that we have received more 
than 783 requests for our circular, 
Houschold Storage Units, as a result of 
your two-paragraph item the Apr. 18 
issue (page 150). The requests and the 
dimes are still coming in 

MAXINE KENNEDY 
EDITOR 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SMALL HOMES COUNCIL 
URBANA, ILL, 


Dear Sir: 

I read with interest your article fin 
the Personal Business section| relative 
to automobile insurance | BW Apr.25 
"53,p179|. We have been carrying 
$100,000 and $300,000 personal lia- 
bility insurance for almost a dozen years 
and we are a very small concern. “The 
other day one of our local firms was 
sued for $400,000 as a result of one 
accident. 

Most people carry $5,000 in property 
damage. ‘This is very inadequate due to 
the fact that an accident involving dam- 
age to a large trailer, which costs in the 
neighborhood of $15,000 to $20,000, 
without taking into consideration the 
cargo, might result in a suit for over 
$25,000 in property damage alone. 
Most people that we have talked with 
have never even given this any consid- 
eration. We think it might be doing 
a service to your readers to call this to 
their attention. I have been reading 
BUSINESS WEEK for a good many years 
and find it very interesting and help 
Wes. 

Jack McFappen 
MANAGER 
AMES FURNITURE CO, 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


Just Like Mother Made 
Dear Sir: 


Because of our excellent ¢ xperience 
with frozen bread, I can’t he Ip adding 
my support (for what it worth) to 
your article |BW—Apr.11'53,p44 I 
kave no connection with any bread or 
flour interests. 

We like home-made bread, with no 
softeners in it, and know a small bak- 
ery where we get exactly what we want. 
For several years now, we have gone 
there every week or so, picked up about 
six loaves, wrapped them in wax paper 
and put them in our freezer. Two hours 
after we take out a frozen loaf, we have 
bread that is just as if it had come from 
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retriigeration 
key to the multi-million dollar 


frozen food industry 








(Carmien ) 


—— 


air conditioning - refrigeration 


“m8 wi im 
ee y : 


There’s sauce for a million turkey dinners at Bordentown 
N. J., where tons of bright red berries from New Jersey's 
famous cranberry bogs are kept frozen in the Carrier-refrig 
erated warehouse of the National Cranberry Association. ® 
This “cranberry bank”—refrigerated by the Carrier Cold 
Diffuser shown in the picture—is just one example of how 
Carrier helps the great frozen food industry process food 
economically and serve its customers better. Another example 
is the frozen food warehouse of the Hopkins, Minn., branch 
of the Merchants Refrigerating Company, where 50,000 
pounds of food a day can be frozen, and as many as 4,000,000 


chickens and turkeys kept frozen at the peak of tenderness 
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® Many other frozen food plants are refrigerated by Carrier 
equipment too. These plants offer you shrimp from the Gulf 
of Mexico, choice vegetables from our great truck farms 
rich ice cream from the dairy country. ® Wherever temper 
ature or moisture affects the quality of a food product, 
Carrier refrigeration or air conditioning can help processing 
and storage —in canned goods and condiments, beverages and 
biscuits, candy and chewing gum. Anything can be refrig- 
erated efficiently and economically by a Carrier system 
designed for the job. Perhaps your business can be helped by 
Carrier engineering. We'll be glad to talk it over with you 


at any time. Write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





Tall Tale ZY’ 


Take Paul Bunyan now, he was born 
to do big things, Outgrew his first 
cradle in a week, and his second an’ 
third before they was even finished. 
Finally put him in a twenty-foot 
trough his old man built overnight 
and anchored off Kittery Point. But 
Paul got restless out there and rocked 
so hard he made a tidal wave that 
swamped towns from Bath to Ban- 
gor. Hearin’ folks talking about what 
to do with him, Paul wades ashore 
and disappears into the tall timber, 
wearing his cradle like a cap. 


to Fabulous Fact 


Same’s true of silicones. Ever since 
they were born in a laboratory at 
Corning Glass Works, silicones have 
outgrown their kettles and stills 
faster than Dow Corning could build 
them. And we've built them fast. 
Productive capacity was doubled, 
redoubled and doubled again in the 
first eight years. We're celebrating 
our Tenth Anniversary by building 
new plants faster than ever because 
engineers have learned that silicones 
make the impossible practical. 


They're among the Fabulous Facts 
of our times .. . facts that match 
the tall tales retold in these col- 
umns and assembled now in a useful 


new SILICONE booklet entitled 


Tall Tales 
and Fabulous Facts 


Like the tall tales our ancestors 
told to make the dark forests and 
endless plains seem less over- 
whelming, silicones happily 
resolve complex problems in 
design, production and mainte- 
nance. 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW PRONTIER EDITION 


TWELFTH OF A SERIES 


Dow Corning Corporation © Department E-SA « Midland, Michigan 
Name 


Company 
Address 
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the oven an hour or so earlier. And 
when we want a special treat, we un- 
wrap it first and put it straight into the 
oven at about 250 degrees. When it 
comcs out in about 20 min., it has a 
crisp crust and soft center and is deli 
cious, but a little hard on the butter 
and our calorie control. . 

LIONEL | 
LIONEL L.. JACOBS & SONS 
WAYNE, PA. 


JACOBS 


The Winnah! 


Dear Sir: 

Just in case you have not yet re- 
ceived a solution to the puzzle you ran 
on pages 45 and 49 of the Apr. 18 issue, 
here’s the correct answer 


Picture No. 1 goes with caption No. 
Picture No. 4 goes with caption No. 
Picture No. 2 goes with caption No. 
Picture No. 5 goes with caption No. 
Picture No. 3 goes with caption No. 
Picture No. 6 goes with caption No. 


AM - wht 


You didn’t mention what the prizes 
were for correct solutions 
Tom | 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


l’NGELMAN 


yurse, having 


Win 


¢ No prizes except, of « 
the honor of being called “The 
ner.’” Good work! 


No Relation 


Dear Sir: 

While AMA’s program of activities 
and its underlying philosophies can well 
be applied to management in any en 
terprise anywhere in the world, I was 
indeed surprised to learn that we had a 
Japanese affiliate {BW —Apr.11’53, 
pll2). 

Just to set the records straight, the 
Japan Efficiency Assn. mentioned in 
your Management Briefs story has no 
relation whatsoever with AMA, nor has 
any other group, either foreign or do 
mestic, for that matter 

DonaLp G 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KEEN 


Good Engineers in Demand 


Dear Sir: 

As an engineer and a graduate of the 
class of 1950, I read with interest your 
article To Fill the Gap: Catch ’Em 
Young |BW—May2’53,p60 

What about the older engineers? 
The number of engineers seeking em- 
ployment is largely dependent upon the 
financial remuneration received for such 
work. It is true that a 21-year-old with 
a B.S. degree can command a compara- 
tively high salary, but what about the 
man with 15 or more years experience? 
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At the Phillips Petroleum Company 
refinery near Salt Lake City, Utah, 
a workman puts a modern 
processing unit ‘‘on stream.”’ 


& Our country is consuming 
refined petroleum products at a 
daily rate of 720 gallons for 
every man, woman and child. 
And they demand products of 
ever higher quality. 

Keeping pace with this de- 
mand, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany refining facilities are stead- 
ily “‘refined’”’ to convert more of 
the crude oil into high value 
products. Modern processes and 
new units enable our plants to 
turn out improved motor fuels 
along with increased amounts 
of valuable petrochemicals. 


Much of Phillips growth stems 
from the development of new 
processes for scientifically up- 
grading the world’s most versa- 
tile raw material —crude oil—to 
meet precisely the many needs 
of our American economy. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





PIPE REPAIR JOBS 
add up to just one thing... 


PIPE 
FITTER 


MASON 


CARPENTER 


PLASTERER 
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There’s nothing like a repair job 
to point up the false economy of 
installing low-first-cost piping. 
Original installations are quickly 
made by pipe-fitters, but replace- 
ments call for hours of work by as 
many as five crafts, al] carrying 
a high price tag. This first failure 
may wipe out initial savings many 
times over. And when you con- 
sider the often involved production 
tie-ups and disrupted routine, you 





CORROSION COSTS 
YOU MORE THAN 
WROUGHT IRON 


can easily see why corrosion costs 
more than wrought iron. 

Because the only true yardstick 
of economy is the cost per year of 
service, an increasing number of 
industries are calling upon the 
greater durability of Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe for corrosive services. 


Labor costs shown above are 
national averages according to 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


Our booklet, The ABC's of WROUGHT 
IRON, gives an interesting account of the 
what, why, where of this durable material. 
Send for your copy. A. M. Byers Company, 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Many engineers find that after a 
number of years they can enter more 
lucrative fields. I know a number of 
engineering graduates who wandered to 
greener pastures before they had even 
worked one year as engince! 

Some companies have found during 
the last war that they could increas¢ 
their engineering output with fewer 
men by better utilization of their engi- 
neering personnel. . . . 

The miktary have nothin; 
about. Since 1950 I have spent a year 
in the service as a recalled reservist, and 
during that time I had no opportunity 
to apply my engineering traiming exce pt 
for some occasiona! duties that might 
be classed under “‘sanitation engincer- 
Me se 

To catch ’em young is one thing, but 
you also have to hang on to them 

Erwin R. Bert 


to shout 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Your articles To Fill the Gap: Catch 
"Em Young {BW—May2’53,p60|, and 
Industry Snaps Up the Grads |BW 
May2’53,p117|, were of great interest 
to me since I am employed as a college 
recruiter for one of the nation’s leading 
companies. One point, however, sort 
of irritates me and that is the advice of 
the military to use engineers in engi 
neering positions. This is the pot call- 
ing the kettle black. Many of the col 
lege engineers we interview are headed 
for the service via ROTC, NROTC, 
etc., as infantry officers, line officers, 
etc. All would jump at the chance to 
get in engineering work while in the 
service but rather than use those engi 
neers, the various services actually com- 
pete with industry for the few civilian 
engineers available at graduation. It 
seems somehow like there might not be 
full utilization of talents in the armed 
forces. 

NaMe WITHHELD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Puerto Rican Interest 


Dear Sir: 

I should like to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate BUSINESS 
WEEK for the splendid and factual ar- 
ticles on Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans 
which have been appearing in your pub- 
lication. Articles such as Puerto Ricans 
Start Up Labo: Ladder |BW—May2 
"53,p151] have been of great help in 
bringing accurate information to the 
many thousands who are showing a 
growing interest in matters relating to 
Puerto Rico. 

DanieL DoNncuiaAN 
DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


DEPT. OF LABOR MIGRATION DIVISION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 

ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY ANO STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Communism vs. capitalism; 


hate vs. horsepower 


NDER COMMUNISM (after 21 years of it, and 
U even before wartime scarcities) a worker 
had to work 30 days to earn | pair of shoes. In 
America, a worker earns a better pair of shoes 
with 81 hours of work. Yet the communists say 
they want to bring communism here to benefit 


the workers! 

Communism destroys by spreading hatred and 
suspicion of one group for another; sapping the 
strength of both until their liberties can be stolen 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland, 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


away. Capitalism builds by collecting the savings 
of individuals and investing them in machines 
and horsepower which, efficiently used, give 
American workers a standard of living that is 


the envy of the world. 


30 days for a pair of shoes is communism. 8! 
hours for a better pair is capitalism. There is the 
whole truth about the two systems; all the rest 


is deliberate dust in your eyes. 


Statistics: Labor's Monthly Survey, 
July, 1946. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








Actual in-flight photo token 
from cockpit of B-47 bomber. 


a around a high-speed jet bomber 
such as the B-47 calls for clear thinking 
and clear seeing on the pilot’s part. 


The pilot and copilot of Boeing Stratojets—and 
countless other aircraft—get the undistorted view 
they need because of the optical quality of 
Plexiglas® canopies, produced by Goodyear 
Aircraft. 

Goodyear Aircraft was the first fabricator to 
successfully produce large, laminated canopies 
of Plexiglas — pioneered for this country the 
double-walled canopy, which prevents fogging 
and internal frosting, and was the first to design 
and fabricate an enclosure incorporating uni- 
directional glass fabric and the latest synthetic 
fibers in edge attachments. 


Goodyear Aircraft has the complete facilities 
to provide the entire package — engineering, 
cesign, testing and fabrication of both the plastic 
and metal edge assembly itself, of any size. 


Whether the job is one of building a vital com- 
ponent such as a transparent enclosure, or a 
complete aircraft — Goodyear stands out as 


/ 


one of America’s most versatile aircraft 
manufacturers. 


Engineering development has been the key to 
the successes of Goodyear Aircraft Corporation; 
vast and flexible production facilities have been 
the pay-off — building airships, complete air- 
planes, aircraft components, Cross-Wind Land- 
ing Wheels; wheels and brakes; fuel tanks, 
electronic computers, radar and many other 
types of aviation equipment used on military 
and commercial aircraft. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
Akron 15, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona 


*Plexigias is a trade-mark of Rohm & Hass, Phila., Pa. 


* PROUD OF ITS PART IN AVIATION’S 50 YEARS OF PROGRESS oo: 


We think you li like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sundoy~NBC TV Network 





U-S-$ Carilloy Steel provides stronger flap tracks for Convair 
airliners, yet lops 4 hrs. off machining time and cuts costs 75%. 


@ Wing flap supports for Consolidated Vultee’s Model 340 airliners 
are stronger, cost less, and are of better quality now that they are 
made from hot-rolled sections of U-S’S CartLvoy Steel. 

Originally, these T-shaped flap tracks were machined from 
214” x 314” bars of chrome-moly steel. But machining took too 
much time, and over 50% of the stock metal was wasted. J. C. 
Peacock Company of Los Angeles and Convair engineers decided 
to shorten machining time and reduce scrap losses by fabricating 
directly from rolled sections. Hot-rolled T-sections of CARILLoY 
4140 steel were selected to meet the exacting quality requirements. 
They proved to be stronger than the flap tracks formerly used, they 
required 4 hours less machining time, and they reduced scrap losses 
60%. The finished tracks now cost only one-fourth as much as 
they did before. 


Nine tons of weight saved, shipping costs reduced $642, 
yet steel supply goes 33% further when transformer 
shells are constructed with U-S-S COR-TEN steel 


@ By using *<’’ U'S’S Cor-Ten steel plates in place of 44” mild 
steel in the shells of three 29,006 Kva transformers, the Pennsyl- 
vania Transformer Company, Canonsburg, Pa., reduced weight 
per unit from 24,000 Ibs. to 18,000 Ibs. In addition to conserving 
steel and making the lighter transformers easier to install, the ship- 
ping costs to their destination at Gates, Oregon were cut by 
$214 per unit. 

With Cor-Ten steel, the Pennsylvania Transformer engineers 
were able to reduce weight to such a degree that the extra cost for 
Cor-TEN was more than offset by (1) less tons used, and (2) freight 
reductien on the finished product. 
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STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AMERICAN 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
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U-S-S Stainless Steel 
Saves 40% on Screen Costs 


@ In a series of service tests on the bottom decks of refuse shakers 

at the Hudson Coal Company, Scranton, Pa., U'S’S Stainless Steel 
roved conclusively that it costs less than other screen materials 
cause of its longer service performance. 

Hudson tested 14 and 16 gage 36” x 72” screens with */n'’ round 
holes under the most severe service conditions—involving corro 
sion by acidulous water and abrasion by sand mixed with the 
refuse. The best record for a material other than Stainless Steel was 
3647 hours. But Stainless Steel was in service 8291 hours, more than 
twice as long. Although the Stainless Steel cost $44.96 per screen, 
and the other material cost only $32.79 per screen, the test proved 
that the use of Stainless Steel afforded a saving in hourly screen 
cost of 40°. What's more, the U’S’S 18-8 screens were still service- 
able at the end of the test. 


want U0 cul CoP 
youre Company 
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—do what these manufacturers have done. 
Bring your steel problems to us. 

Whether you are faced with the necessity of 
switching over from a steel you normally buy 
to an alternate grade containing less critical 
materials, or just want to get better perform- 
ance out of the steels you are using, we be- 
lieve we can help you. 

The metallurgists and steel engineers we 
have assigned to this important job of help- 
ing you use steel more effectively, bring to 
your problems wide experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge not only of steel but the 
very latest ideas and time-saving techniques 
in the working and treatment of steel. To 
obtain their help call the nearest U-S’S Dis- 
trict Sales Office or write to United States 
Steel, Room 2813-S, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Onby STEEL cane to 20 many fobs 20 well 


3-1009 


CLEVELAND (OLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
ELD, ALA UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRISUTORS 


MPANY NEW 


* 
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VIKING 


Corner Lavatory 


Another example of 
Amenican-Stavdard 
Leadership 


New American-Stardard product 
helps save space in small rooms 


@ This new fixture is a genuine vit- 
reous china lavatory designed es- 
pecially for smaller-than-average 
washrooms . . . to make them 
roomier, neater, more inviting. 

Dimensionally the Viking issmall. 
But don’t let its compact size fool 
you. For this little fixture actually 
offers you the convenience of a con- 
ventional lavatory, plus a full mea- 
sure of famous American-Standard 
quality. 

The Viking’s trim, modern lines 
and yleaming beauty will add 
sparkle to any room. Its compact- 
ness makes it ideal for small public 
rest rooms and individual offices. 


It has the glamor needed for resi- 
dential powder rooms and that small 
second bathroom. And it is just 
right for the space-saving bathrooms 
of hotels and tourist courts. 

The addition of this new corner 
lavatory to an already long line of 


top quality plumbing products is 
another example of how American- 
Standard serves the needs of all who 
plan, build, buy, sell, live in or work 
in today’s modern buildings. We 
are confident they will like the 
Viking. 


American-Standard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept.BU-53, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
RA A AAAAAA Aare Seung home ama mausty A AAAANAALDA 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE ¢ DETROIT CONTROLS ¢ KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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Employment figures add to the available evidence that the production 
peak may have been reached in March. 


Manufacturing employment is running higher this year than ever 
before—excepting for the World War II peak. Yet factory jobs dipped 
80-odd thousand in April from the March top of 17,136,000. 


It should be noted, however, that most of the drop was in textiles and 
apparel—not an illogical development after Easter. 
Thus the April figures do not definitely signal a turn. They seem 
significant only in the light of other signs pointing the same way. 
e 
Purchasing agents aren’t sure that March set the production high; 
they feel that June may top it. 


Yet the May report of their national association notes that payrolls 
have stopped growing. They don’t talk of letting workers go (some areas 
still are short of skills). But overtime is shrinking. 

a 

One possibility, of course, is that factories can turn out more stuff 

without hiring any more workers. 


Manufacturers, the country over, have added a million workers since 
August. Many of those undoubtedly were green hands. As they are trained 
and their skills increase, man-hour output should improve. 


Better availability of materials can contribute to this gain. 
+ 


Total nonfarm employment—notwithstanding the April dip in manu- 
facturing jobs—is marching to new records. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ latest estimate is 4844-million. That 
was up 150,000 in a month and 1,335,000 over a year ago. 


Gains from now to midsummer are, needless to say, the natural thing 
as weather favors outdoor work. The only question is whether this year’s 
rise will be up to normal after the unusual gains of recent months. 

e 


Job opportunities in the building trades so far this year have made 
a good, if not gaudy, showing. 


Tota] employment in contract construction in April topped 2.4-million, 
approximately matching a year earlier. And the January-April gain was 
almost exactly 100,000, also duplicating 1952’s rise. 


Economy note: The number of jobs in the federal government continues 
to decline. The drop has been nearly 50,000 since the new Administration 
took over, and the payroll now is 64,000 below a year ago. 


Gains at state and local levels, though, cancel out much of this. 


Cash needs of business show no signs of tapering off. The dip in bank 
borrowings has been much less than a year ago and hardly even parallels 
booming 1948. 


Thus the pinch over the June 15 tax date will be just as tight as the 
Federal Reserve chooses to permit. 


Last year, business went to the banks for about $300-million in March 
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BUSINESS WEEK and again in June. This year in March, with the higher schedule of Mills 
MAY 30, 1953 plan tax payments, the jump in loans was $700-million. 
Perhaps June needs won’t be so big as in March. But they will boost 
loans to a new high—with interest already going up almost daily. 
* 


Consumers aren’t doing anything to ease the demand for money. 


Retail sales have been above $14-billion every month since October 
(after allowance for seasonal variations). 


Auto sales, with the biggest percentage gains, sop up credit. 





Public buying patterns beyond midyear are, of course, basic to the 
whole economy—and many observers have serious qualms. 

It’s easy to say that buying won’t change unless payrolls do. But 
tight credit alone might start to cut consumer spending—and this, as it 
reduced demand for goods, would shrink employment and payrolls. 

The mere fact that retail sales have been so high for eight months 
may be ominous. It suggests that needs are well satisfied. 


Perhaps nobody will be too worried about a slump until and unless the 
automobile business begins to fall off. 

But, if you are inclined to be nervous, you may be able to detect the 
first symptoms of weakness in the market for new cars. Output of three 
“independents” has shown signs of weakening the last six weeks. 

In part, this may mean that the Big Three are snatching more of the 
market. Then, again, it may be symptomatic of something deeper. 


* 

Some few types of consumer goods already have been produced in 
excess of public demand. 

You saw cutbacks in TV and refrigerators. Now the leading makers 
of farm equipment feel market weakness in spots (just as their smaller 
competitors did some time ago). And rugs and carpets seem to be running 
into marketing problems once again. 

Difficulty was to be expected in farm areas, even though the farmer 
still is well heeled, comparatively. His income is off, boom or no boom. 


e 

You could, if you wanted, put your finger on machine tools as a telltale 
of approaching trouble in heavy industry. 

But the drop in April bookings to $82-million from $95-million in March 
hardly spells a famine here. New orders still are running close to three 
times the 1946-47 average rate. 

They look skinny only in relation to today’s very high output. 

The preduction rate is four times the 1946-47 average—and still 
climbing. Machine tool builders’ order backlog equals about eight months’ 
output. 





Air conditioners should get off to a good start this summer. 

The weather east of the Mississippi seems to be turning in their favor 
after the wet spring. The government’s long-range forecast is for warmer 
than usual through the middle of June, at least. 

The business is competitive, though, if big-city newspaper ads are 
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MAPS 


Any map can tell your 
in vivid colors, quickly 


PATTERN MARKING WOT WATER 


Colored lines contrast sharply 


with color of the material. end 





COLD WATER 


fac 


DRAWINGS 


Color makes complex plans 
easy to interpret 


= 


BLUEPRINTS 


Corrections stand 
out vividly. 


PRODUCT DESIGN and LAYOUTS 


52 colors blend perfectly to thousands 
of shades 


GRAPHS 


Color tells the facts at a glance 


PARTS INSPECTION 


“xX” marks the defect, green 
identifies the inspector 


PROOF READING 


Dense marks 


from smooth 


EVERY DEPARTMENT of your busin 


use Prismacolor pencils in special ways that promote 


ean 
long lasting points, 


FOOD CHECKS 


Color makes them 
tamper proof 


efficiency as well as for ordinary writing and checking 
Your 
brilliant colors and sets containing 12, 24, 36 


> 


stationer or art materials dealer can suppl 


and 48 
CHECKING RECORDS 


Marks are 


waterproot 


different colors for every possible need. 


WRITE for free sample in any color you wish to tt 


non-smearing, 
permanent. 


Its quality will amaze you. 


Wie PRISM ACALAR 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
New York * London * Teronto 














52 Brilliant Colors 


901 Indigo Blue Grass Green Orange Light Flesh 936 Dark Grey 945 Sienna Browr 





902 
903 
904 
905 
906 
907 
908 


Ultramarine 

True Blue 

Light Blue 
Aquamarine 
Copenhagen Blue 
Peacock Green 
Dork Green 


Emerald Green 
Olive Green 
Apple Green 
Green Bice 
Cream 

Lemon Yellow 
Canary Yellow 
Yellow Orange 


AT, * 


Sky Blue 
Light Green 
Vermilion 
Scarlet Red 
Scarlet Lake 
Crimson Red 
Crimson Lake 
Carmine Red 


Blush 

Pink 
Magenta 
Purple 
Violet 

Blue Violet 
Lavender 


Black 


937 
938 
939 
940 
941 
942 
943 
944 


Light Grey 
White 

Flesh 

Sand 

Raw Umber 
Yellow Ochre 
Burnt Ochre 
Terra Cotta 


946 
947 
948 
949 
950 
951 
956 


PFE IT ITS TP RISIVINC Tht 


Dark Brow 
Burnt Umber 
Sepia 

Silver 

Gold 

True Grey 


Light Violet 


MM 9.4) Bas ee 





More work for “green thumbs” 


You and all the rest of us add up to a big job for the farmer 


he must now feed twice as many of us as he did 40 years ago 


RECENT NATIONAL CENSUS figures show that today each 
individual farmer must produce enough to feed nearly twice 
as many people as he dd forty years ago. The Government 
forecasts also that he will soon have to feed more than three 


limes as many. 


HOW IS IT POSSIBLE? Because remarkable gains in 
scientific farming and mechanization have greatly increased 
the output of the available croplands. The work of science 
in helping fight the ravages of fungi, bacteria, weeds, and 


insects is typi al. 


CHEMISTRY HELPS 


are now protec ted by fungicides, special chemicals that 


( rops suc h as apples and potatoes 


combat destructive fungi and bacteria, Other chemicals, 
called herbicide Ss, save labor and Increase our food supply 
by killing weeds. Powerful insee ticidal sprays and dusts 


are sure death to insects, 


Carbide 


d better 


UCC AND THE FARMER 


work closely with the farmer in providing new 


The people of | niot 


ways of increasing our food supply. LCC devel and 


ps 


produces fungicides, herbicides. and insecticides. as well 


as pases for processing and preserving, plastic S [or pack 


and alloy metals for the stainless steel so nportant 


aging. 


in the preparation and distribution of food. 
FREE: /earn about the interesting things yo ry day 
Write 


hou ‘ 


more 
for the 1953 edition of “Products and Processe ‘ h te 
{LLOYS, CARBONS, ¢ 


{sh 


EMICALS, 


et H, 


ience and industry use the 


Gasks, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. 


Unron Carpipt 


17’77ON 


7,N.Y¥. 


CARBON 


STREET 


CCORPOR 
UCC NEW 


AND 


30 EAST 42ND YORK 1 


U CC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e 


Ftecrromert Alloys and Metals ¢ Haynt 


br Oxygen e DyNnet Textile Fibers ¢ BAKELITE, KRES 


S 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batterte 


ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX (¢ 


Acetvlene 
d TREK Anti-Freezes 


e National Carbons e 


thire Alloys e Prest-O-Lrre 


d VINYLITE Plastics @ PRESTONE at 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


p—1923-25=100 
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1923-25 =100 


240 


1953 


150 


perdirerr bagi ts 


1951 1952 





1949 1950 SEE a SOE a Ss ae BS 3 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*258.0 


Business Week Index (above! 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.)..............22000ee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 
We I Mos hv cccccpnedesnoesans Cuda patos ksasceanueet 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. . 

Total loans and investments, reporting metaber banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended May 23, 1953. 
%* Basing pt., less broker's fee. 


Revises 


*F stimate A, 
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April 


2,268 


162,110 
$45,158 


8,013 
6,360 
1,521 


417.0 
87.5 
89.4 

135.8 

$38.67 


29.985¢ 


$2.32 
33.40¢ 
$2.12 


53,084 
76,017 
22,965 
28,822 
25,288 


Preceding 
Week 


+259.7 


+2,250 
+177,305 
$48,567 
7,959 
6,359 
+1,475 


417.8 
86.9 
89.7 

+133.7 
$38.17 
30.000¢ 
$2.38 
33.6l¢ 
$2.11 


197.0 
3.78% 
24-21% 


53,346 
75,809 
23,083 
29,040 
25,831 


Latest 
Month 


113.7 
$71.40 
$14,365 


Month 
Ago 


264.1 


2,262 
194,610 
$47,134 

8,016 

6,278 

1,450 


420.3 
86.7 
89.1 

130.8 

$39.33 
29.980¢ 
$2.38 
33.17¢ 
$2.10 


53,897 
76,412 
23,156 
29,384 
25,395 


Preceding 
Month 


113.6 
$71.93 
$14,413 


Year 
Ago 


236.9 


2,091 
127,759 
$47,727 

7,146 

N.A. 

1,386 


433.8 
101.3 
94.9 
124.9 
*°$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.45 
38.70¢ 
$2.05 


52,881 
74,290 
20,800 
32,035 
23,794 


Yeor 
Ago 


112.9 
$65.67 
$13,363 


& Date for Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
N Not available. 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
1+76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.5] 


++45,820 
++72.036 
++9.299 
+#49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


83.4 
$43.82 
$8,541 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


AUTO CONTRACTS: AN EYE ON THE FUTURE. WEAPONS BATTLE GETS HOT AND HEAVY. 
In yielding to union, GM and Ford commit them- Planes such as the Lockheed F-94 Starfire jet 
selves to their hopes of soaring production and fighter and the Army’s atomic cannon are in the 


CC ccA ce ar edshnedd cdeeeseee 


(beeesesea p. 25 middle of the fight 
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Time-Saver FOR EXECUTIVES 
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Fast-Thinker FOR PILOTS 


@ Sperry’s Zero Reader* Flight Director 
is a “fast-thinking” calculator that saves 
valuable time for busy executives and 
relieves pilots of complex mental calcu- 
lations. That’s why more and more pro- 
gressive corporations — large and small 
—are equipping their Executive Air- 
craft with this versatile instrument. 


® The Flight Director not only is used 
for en route flying but makes the 


Representative companies 
using Sperry Zero Reader 
Flight Director: 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORP, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
CELANESE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
ESSO SHIPPING CO 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoO. 
TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION CO 
TEXAS EASTERN 
TRANSMISSION CORP. 


Cmdr. Russell Holderman of the Gannett Newspapers, who 
is celebrating his 40th year as a pilot, is one of the enthu- 
siastic users of the Sperry Zero Reader Flight Director. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + 
IN CANADA «+ SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


difficult task of manual approaches on 
Instrument Landing Systems a routine 
procedure, Thus, business men are 
assured of keeping appointments even 
in rough weather. 


® The Flight Director utilizes attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path signals 
and combines this information on a 
simple, two-element indicator. The pilot 
simply flies “zero,” using the same 


oth 


NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN « LOS ANGELES * 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


instrument whether he is leisurely cruis- 
ing or making landing approaches. This 
simplified manual control reduces pilot 
fatigue and permits the pilot to devote 
more time to other duties. 


® Sperry’s Zero Reader Flight Director 
is widely specified for military and pas- 
senger planes as well as for Executive 
Aircraft. Our nearest district office will 
be glad to give you complete details 


“ . 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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Extra twist squeezes more 
light from G-E slimline lamps 





The electron flow that lights a fluorescent lamp is started by a 
special chemical mix held on tungsten filaments at each end of the 
lamp. How long the lamp lasts depends in part on how long the 
chemical clings to the filament. In most lamps, the filament is 
twisted into a double coil, to hold a quantity of the mix in a firm grip. 

General Electric goes a step further by giving the double coil 
a third twist — making a triple coil. Used in G-E slimline and 
other G-E instant-start lamps, the triple coil holds more mix, 
and holds it more firmly. It gives you extra light for your money 
because it makes the lamps last longer. This is another example 


of why you can expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Auto Contracts: an Eye on the Future 


In yielding to union, GM and Ford commit themselves 
to their hopes of soaring production and profits. 


Why did General Motors and Ford 
do it? 

That was the question asked this 
weck as business digested the big news 
that came out of Detroit over the week- 
end. 

Both companies gave Walter Reu- 

ther’s United Auto Workers (CIO) al- 
most everything it asked. They did it 
despite the fact that the UAW con- 
tracts still have two years to run, and 
despite a policy of not altering existing 
agrecments. 
e The Terms—There was no single, 
simple answer to the question: Why? 
Unquestionably, for the union the con- 
tract concessions were a thumping big 
prize; under the constraints of con 
tracts, it had no legal right to expect 
anything. UAW got: 

From GM an agreement to put 19¢ 
of its present 24¢-an-hour cost-of-living 
allowance into base wage rate, making 
it a permanent of the wage structure. 
GM also added 1¢ to UAW’s annual- 
improvement-factor raise, making it 5¢. 
It gave 10¢-an-hour raises to about 
40,000 skilled craftsmen. And it ac- 
cepted a wage escalator formula on a 
basis UAW considers particularly favor- 
able: Pay will go up I¢ for every 0.6- 
point increase in the Bureau of Labot 
Statistics’ revised cost-of-living index; 
it will drop 1¢ for every 0.68-point de- 
cline in the index—but not more than 
a total of 5¢ from present rates. 

From Ford, almost a word-for-word 
parallel to GM’s concessions, with two 
exceptions. Ford die sinkers and _pat- 
tern makers will get 20¢ raises while 
other craftsmen are getting the 10¢ 
specified in the GM agreement. And 
Ford agreed to raise its top pension 
from $125 a month to $137.50 (in- 
cluding federal social security) for em- 
plovees retiring at 65 or older with 30 
years of service. This new plan is the 
most generous among major companies. 

What do GM and Ford get out of 
these settlement terms? GM’s state- 
ment accompanying the announcement 
of its new agreement said only that it 
should contribute toward “stabilizing 
relations among our employees for the 
remaining two years of the contract.” 

There is no doubt that GM and 


Ford, with business booming, want a 
large-mindedness from UAW in deal- 
ing with routine problems, that, when 
there is bad fecling, can occasion slow- 
downs and production stoppages—such 
as those that have plagued both com- 
panics recently and which ended 
quickly when they signed their new 
agreements with UAW. 

¢ Key Year—Bevond that, there is con- 
siderable talk in Detroit about a record 
year for GM profits. The new agree- 
ment should effectively stop sniping 
from labor and liberal forces when profit 
figures must be made public. ‘The cor 
poration cannot be stigmatized as too 
big and too rich to be concerned about 
its employees’ welfare. 

Further, this agreement represents 
the first effort of Harlow Curtice in 
top level GM labor relations. Since the 
last negotiations with UAW, Curtice 
has followed Charles FE. Wilson into 
the GM presidency, when Wilson be- 
came Secretary of Defense. Both GM 
and Wilson had learned, after years of 
bitter feuding with the union, that 
“labor statesmanship” pays both real 
ind public relations dividends. 

It would be only natural that Cur- 
tice, about to be measured against Wil- 
son in this vital area of executive re- 
sponsibility, should want to make sure 
lhe did not suffer by comparison. 
¢ Tagging Along—Meanwhile, with GM 
and Ford signed up, the rest of the 
auto industry prepared for renegotiat- 
ing and rewriting its contracts, more 
or less after the GM _ fashion. Indi- 
vidually, most would have been willing 
to argue more strenuously than GM or 
‘ord, and to run a risk of being shut 
down rather than capitulate to UAW. 
But they hardly have a choice now. 

live-year agreements are, to all prac- 
tical purposes, dead. 

UAW has carried a major point: 
Long-range contracts should be “living 
documents,” susceptible to changes if 
unforeseen circumstances warrant them. 

When this doctrine was first ad- 
vanced, GM and the rest of the indus- 
try wriggled and writhed. Nobody in 
management had any appetite for open- 
ing agreements that were still presum- 
ably locked up for two vears more. But 


a break that coincided with the “living 
documents” thesis—the decision of BLS 
to abandon its “old” c-of-l index and 
substitute a revised onc UAW a 
wedge in the door leading to a reopen 
ing. A conversion formula 
negotiated. UAW told the industry 
Bargain on contract changes or no agre 
ment can be reached on a conversion 
—and, no conversion, no contract 

¢ Further Cut—Realistic GM went into 
bargaining and wade offers which the 
union rejected two months ago, Last 
weck, impelled by the impending ap 
pearance of the “old’’ index for April 
a figure that would cut pay—-UA\W was 
ready to bargain seriously. So was GM, 
if it could get assurances of continuing 
labor peace and an open possibility of 
another long-term contract in 1955 
The new terms were reached after three 
days of near-steady bargaming 
¢ Maneuvers—Ilowever, thi 
was not reached without shows of 
strength on both sides. GM made its 
displeasure clear carly last week during 
an unauthorized wildcat stoppage at its 
Detroit transmission plant. It sent wires 
to Reuther warning of 
The stoppage ended quick) 

UAW ’s moves subtle, 
though equally understandable. With a 
straight ~ the union international 
board authorized walkouts at two Cen 
tral Foundry Division plants at Defi 
ance, Ohio, and Danville, Hl., over rate 
classifications—one of the few 
which can be a basis for strike 
under present contracts. The two plants 
are key operations in the GM produc 
tion cycle; within a weck manufactur 
ing operations might be affected 

These walkouts began on Monday 
By Wednesday, when national negotia 
tions were progressing smoothly in De 
troit, workers returned to plants 
e And at Ford-UAW exerted the same 
kind of pressure on Ford. Workers 
walked out at the company’s. Canton 
(Ohio) and Monroe (Mich.) forges in 
mid-April, over job classifications 
When serious bargaining started, Ford's 
River Rouge plant was shut down 
tightly. The forge disputes ended simul 
tancously with Ford’s agreement on 
new contract terms. 

The GM settlement left out on 
thing: pension revisions. UAW didn’t 
push this issue at GM, leaving it for 
Ford. 
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There Ought to Be a Law 


That's the cry of the gas and oil industries as court 
rules that FPC has the power to fix natural gas rates. They 
want Congress to exempt them. 


The shadow of federal regulation lay 
heavy on the independent gas producers 
this weck. Its lengthening shade had 
the whole oil industry shivering, too. 

What had happened was a ruling by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis 
trict of Columbia that the I ederal 
Power Commission has the right to 
regulate the prices charged by producers 
and gatherers of natural gas who sell in 
interstate commerce. IPC didn’t seck 
the right; the Circuit Court ruling 
actually reversed a commission finding 
that the Natural Gas Act of 1938 did 
not give it authority prices. 
¢ No Choice—The case in question in- 
volved the Phillips Petroleum Co. of 
Bartlesville, Okla., a major oil company 
and one of the largest natural gas pro 
ducers. But than 2,000 other 
companies fall in the same category. 

If last week's decision is upheld by 
the Supreme Court, PC will appar 
ently have no choice but to set rates 
for all of them. ‘The list of major oil 
companies that also sell gas includes 
such giants as Gulf, Hlumble, Standard 
Qil of California, Standard of Indiana, 
‘Texas Co., and Socony-Vacuum 

These companies all take a dim 
enough view of PC regulation of gas 
rates. But what really frightens them 
is the thought that such regulation 


to set 


OTC 


would put both feet of the commission 
inside the oil industry's door. In 1950, 
about a third of all natural gas _pro- 
duced came from oil wells; the industry 
claims that its extraction is inseparable 
from oi) production, 

In the long run, the oi) men wail, 
kPC regulation would mean a cutting 
of profits to a level where companies 
would be very chary of further explora- 
tion and development. hey add that 
gas producers are already considering 
keeping their output in the state of 
ongin, thus cluding the regulation, 
instead of piping it to major cities that 
now use it. 
¢ The Conflict—These dire 
ings have not deterred the oil and gas 
industries from preparing to fight back 
he major battle may be fought even 
before the Phillips Petroleum case gets 
to the Supreme Court. 

What the industry wants is for Con 
gress to pass a law specifically exempt 
ing the gas producers and gatherers 
from federal regulation. ‘The then Sen 
Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma, an oil 
man, pushed such a bill through Con 
gress only to have it vetoed by Presi 
dent ‘Truman in 1951. Steps are already 
under way to introduce a new bill, 
which the industry hopes would find a 
more favorable White House climate 


forebod 


Rug Circus Trims Inventory 


million inventory. 


Madison Square Garden crowds have seen 
everything from trained seals to prize fights. 
Last week, the big Manhattan arena had 
a new form of entertainment to offer: a 
rug sale, put on by Kaufman Carpet Co. 
The idea was to cut the company’s $1.5- 
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It worked, Kaufman 
officials report. Customers took away $1- 
million worth of rugs—everything from 
Persians to 100% cotton carpets. Salesmen 
on roller skates, a camel, and free frankfur- 
ters promoted the circus atmosphere. 
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under the present Administ 

The present case arose whi 
ruled that Phillips was not 
gas company within the meani 
1938 law, and therefor 
fiom commission makings 
ruling was appealed by the stat 
consin, where some of the g 
keted, the cities of Detroit 
City, and Milwaukee, and b 
County, Mich. By a two-to-o 
the court upheld the appeal 
¢ Opinions—Judge Henry \ 
ton, for the majority, said that 
the production or gathering of 
gas is exempted from regulat 
is no exemption for sales m 
the producing and gathering | 
completed. 

In dissent, Judge Bennett 
Clark said, “nothing could 
absurd than to say that production and 
gathering are exempt, but that the final 
sale -by the producer and gatherer is 
subject to the act. 
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Harvester Steps Closer 
To Its Long-Term Goal 


International Harvester Co long 
hankered to get into th lustrial 
earth-moving business with a full line 
of equipment. But it lacked the impk 
ments to go with its heavy truck 
tractors. 

Last fall it took a short st n the 
desired direction when _ it juired 
rank G. Hough Co. (BW —Nov.1'52, 
p33). It followed that move this week 
by making a deal with Bucyrus-l:rie-Co. 
Under the new arrangement, Bucvrus- 
E:rie’s line of industrial tractor equip- 
ment—chiefly bulldozers and 
will be sold, distributed, serviced 
cventually manufactured, by Harve 

This will put Harvester in a po 
to become a major supplier to the con- 
struction industry. 
¢ ‘Terms—Bucvrus-Eric, 
waukee, Wis., has long been 
allied equipment for Harvest 
trial tractors, and has sold d tly to 
Harvester distributors. Starting Jan. 1, 
1954, Harvester will buy directly from 
B-. up to the limit of that npanv’s 
present tractor cquipment ipacity. 
Harvester will then to its own 
distributors. 

Che deal goes one ste p furt 
a period of time, and without inter- 
rupting continuity of production, B-E 
will discontinue manufacturing — this 
equipment, and Harvester will take up 
production in its own plant 

The deal was reportedly initiated by 
B-E, which needs added facilities for 
making its products other than tractor 
cquipment—heavy construction equip- 
ment like power shovels, cranes, 
dredges. 
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Steel Capacity ... 


... in the Detroit area 
will climb with expansion of 
McLouth Steel Corp. GM will 
help finance it. 


Stecl-producing capacity on the door- 
step of the quto industry is scheduled to 
jump a full-size notch. McLouth Steel 
Corp., a small independent, plans a 
$100-million expansion—an amount 
about double its present assets. ‘That 
will put it into the ranks of substantial 
operators. 

In the past, only money, presumably, 
has stood in the way of steel mill 
growth around Detroit, the largest con 
sumer of the metal. Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., a division of National Stecl 
Corp., has been the only really big pro- 
ducer in the area. Ford Motor Co.'s 
plant was the one other integrated mill 
of size; Rotary Electric Steel Co. ran a 
quict third. 

Now McLouth capacity will increase 
materially. On the program is a new 
ore dock, a blast furnace, a melt shop 
extension that will have two new clec- 
tric furnaces, Bessemer converters, 10 
new soaking pits, a building for a 
cold reducing mill and a continuous hot 
strip mill. 
¢ GM’s Interest—An intriguing aspect 
of the McLouth move is that General 
Motors Corp. will have a $25-million 
stake in it. GM agreed to lend that 
amount to McLouth, and will get part 
of it back gradually in finished steel. 
This will be GM’s fourth steel sally 
(BW—Mavy19'51,p26). 

Why would GM invest $25-million 
in steel at a time when many think the 
big bulge in demand is about to taper 
off? The answer is not too hard to find. 

First, GM and others in the industry 
figure auto production is on a new 
plateau, far higher than prewar. That 
alone would require more tonnages of 
rolled sheets than are conveniently 
available. ‘Today—when production is 
admittedly abnormally, above a longer 
term expectancy—auto companies are 
paving $125 a ton and more in pre- 
miums for conversion steel. cM is 
highly optimistic about demand in the 
future. 

Second, the industry generally would 
like more steel closer to home. There 
is an actual cost saving, of course. Al- 
though the arbitrary price for Detroit- 
made steel is higher than the base 
prices from other points, it is still lower 
than the cost of tonnage delivered from 
other points. 

Great Lakes Steel has been profiting 
from this arbitrary price, and is the sole 
integrated sheet producer selling to all 
the industry (Ford keeps virtually its 
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entire output for itself). dt is no secret 
that the auto companies would welcome 
Detroit competition with Great Lakes, 
just as they welcome competition on 
anything else they buy. McLouth Steel 
has been partly customer financed on 
past ewe) moves; reports have been 
that GM was an active factor then. 

¢ Financing—Donald B. McLouth, 
president of the company, is popular 
around Detroit and has a large circle of 
friends. Perhaps that helps explain 
why he can raise $100-million for his 
expansion program somewhat more 
easily than would-be competitors. 

His program calls for getting most 
of the money, $56-million, with a series 
of 44% first-mortgage sinking fund 
bonds due at the end of 1972, part of 
which GM will take. There will also 
be $14-million in 33% secured bank 
notes due at the end of 1958; $8-mil- 
lion in 53% income notes, conver- 
tible into preferred, due at the end of 
1983; and a $27-million issue of 53% 
cumulative preferred. Part of this 
money will retire present bank loans 
of $12.5-million. 
¢ Other Irons—GM made its first move 
into steel late in 1950 with Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. GM_ loaned 
J&L $28-million to expand its Otis 
Works at Cleveland—a mill which 
makes the wide sheets that are so useful 
to the auto industry. 

Once its feet were wet, General Mo- 
tors made another deal in the spring of 
1951, lending $40-million to Republic 
Steel Corp. to expand its Cleveland 
facilities (BW—May19'51,p26). Gen- 
cral Motors got 3% for its money, and 
also got a commitment for a share of 
the increased production at Cleveland 
if it wants it. 

About the same time GM made a 
parallel deal with a Canadian company, 
Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd. 
¢ Precedent—GM isn’t the first auto- 
mobile company to sec the advantages 
of a tie-up with steel. Probably the 
virtues of such deals became apparent 
to Detroit after Kaiser-Frazer Corp. was 
formed. A newcomer, K-F was able to 
get all the steel it needed in a time of 
shortage because it had ingots from a 
mill it owned to trade. 

Studebaker Corp., for example, 
bought the mill of Empire Steel Corp. 
for $7,450,000 back in 1947. A few 
vears later, when the pinch for ingots 
loosened up, Studebaker sold the fa- 
cility back--having used it advanta- 
geously for trading purposes in the 
meanwhile. 

Hudson Motor Car Co., too, tem- 
porarily got into the steel business in 
the late 40s with the purchase of a 
hand-finishing mill in Pennsylvania. 
That operation was discontinued late in 
1949 as steel eased. Packard Motor Car 
Co. and Chrysler Corp. have also made 
loans to steel firms. 


Price Propping 

The government's stra- 
tegic stockpile will be used to 
impound metals it has to buy 
from marginal producers. 


The government's stockpile of stra 
tegic metals is about to become a sort 
of ever-normal granary to prop up sag 
ging metal markets 

It isn’t a new role. Stockpiling was 
used last vear to stop price slides in lead 
and zinc (BW—Aug.30'52,p33). But 
now there is another problem. It in 
volves the marginal production that 
Uncle Sam has contracted to subsidize 

Instead of dumping government 
backed metals output on depressed mat 
kets (which never really was contem 
plated), the government is going to load 
the tonnage onto the stockpile. A bill 
granting authority for this scheme is 
moving through Congress now. It's 
expected to become law July | 
¢ Commitment—The story behind this 
bill goes back to the carly days of the 
war in Korea, when the government 
set up the Defense Materials Procure 
ment Agency. One of DMPA’s jobs 
was to encourage metals production by 
guaranteeing producers a minimum 
price. If a producer has such a guar 
antce from DMPA, and if he can’t sell 
on the open market at an established 
floor price, the government is obligated 
to buy his output at the floor price over 
a stipulated period of years 

Since this scheme was first put into 
effect, the defense buildup has slowed 
down and demand for metals has fallen 
off. Result: Many of the floor prices 
have become premium prices. For in 
stance, lead is now selling for around 
13¢ a lb. The government's floor price 
is 17¢. 

Consequently, the government is 
having to buy more metal than it origi 
nally expected to. DMPA guaranteed 
floor prices on about $4-bilion worth 
of metals and minerals production. 
Washington experts figure the govern- 
ment mav be asked to buy 20% of that 
e Solution—What to do with all this 
surplus metals? Sen. Homer I, Cape 
hart, chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, suggested it be heaped on 
the stockpile. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M 
Humphrey disagreed. So did Harold $ 
Vance, president of Studebaker Corp 

But the alternative—canceling the 
DMPA price agreements and paying 
producers off for their losses—looked 
even worse. Humphrey and Vanec 
backed down. Last week Capehart’s 

roposal went through the Senate in a 
bill The House is expected to pass it 
within a few wecks. 
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PLANES like the Lockheed F-94 Starfire—600-mph. jet fighter; and the Army’s . . 


Weapons Battle Gets Hot | 


The $5-billion slice out of next year’s 
Air Force appropriations is causing a 
confusion of charges and counter- 
charges in. Washington. 

The charge is that the Administra- 
tion is putting dollars before national 
security; that Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson's plan to reduce the 
number of wings in the Air Force, yet 
at the same time boost combat strength, 
is just so much propwash. 
¢ How Big?—The wrangling has made 
a mish-mash out of the question of just 
how much air power we have right now 
and how much we will have. 

One trouble is the Air Force's use of 
Alice in Wonderland terms to describe 
itself. The principal division of the 
Air Force is the air wing. It breaks up 
into groups, squadrons, divisions and, 
unfortunately for statisticians, it's sel- 
dom that any two wings are composed 
of the same number of planes and men. 
A complicating fact is that some are 
flving wings, while others are nonflying 
units—ground support, base personnel, 
and the like. 

Wing sizes range from 15 planes for 
a heavy bomber wing to 75 planes for a 
fighter outfit. Transport and support 
wings can vary all over the lot. 

To further confuse the issue, the Air 
Force has never announced how many 
of the 143 wings planned by former 
President ‘Truman's Administration 
would be tactical (fighter) or strategic 
(bomber) wings. 
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e Try Again—You can’t gauge air power 


by dollars cither. Under the ‘Truman 
budget an appropriation of $8.9-billion 
would have bought 5,500 planes for the 
Air Force and Navy. Under the revised 
Wilson budget, aircraft procurement 
funds of about $5-billion should buy 
about 3,100 planes, using the same 
yardstick. But chances are that the 
figure could be off by 500 planes. 

That's because the types of planes 
the military will buy has not been de- 
cided yet. A single bomber may cost as 
much as 30 or more smaller planes. lor 
example, the B-52 jet superbomber is 
figured to cost around $20-million—as 
against about $400,000 for an I-86 
Sabrejet. 
¢QOn Hand—So the best measure of 
present and future strength is the num- 
ber of airplanes on hand or in produc- 
tion. 

Prior to the outbreak of Korea, the 
Air Force had about 48 wings with 
17,000 airplanes. The Air Force was 
then building to an authorized strength 
of 70 wings. But rather than activate 
new wings with old equipment, Air 
Force brass was striving to cquip 
forces in being with the latest types of 
planes. After Korea, Congress author- 
ized a maximum strength of 90 wings, 
which was again upped to 143 wings 
last year. 

By next month the Air Force will 
have 106 wings in operation with an in- 
ventory of about 21,000 planes. Seventy- 
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ATOMIC CANNON, are in the middle of the 


four of these wings are equipped with 
the latest planes. 

e Loss and Gain—Since the outbreak of 
war in Korea, we have lost about 3,000 
planes from all types of combat. At on 
time, inventories got so slow that vit 
tually all of the I-86s in service were 
along the Yalu River. 

But the aircraft industry is now pro- 
ducing at a rate of 14,000 planes a year 
—cnough to compensate for all the 
losses and replace obsolete aircraft. 

The rate of buildup and moderniza 

tion has been good, but according to 
the air gencrals we were just getting 
started. Appropriations for fiscal 1954 
would have just pushed us over the 
hump. 
e The Cut—Now, understandably, the 
airmen and the air power advocates in 
Congress are hopping mad over the 
size of the Air Force budget reduction. 
It came to just over $5-billion, made 
up the bulk of all appropriation cuts in 
the military. 

But the size of the cuts shouldn't 
have surprised even the most junior 
officer. Both the Army and the Navy 
have largely completed their mobiliza- 
tion programs, and the Air Force re- 
mained as the only big source of funds 
available for budget this 
year. 

Besides, Wilson felt that the more 
than $40-billion backlog of Air Force 
funds would be enough to tide over the 
aircraft industry while the Defense 
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fight as Washington’s... 


and Heavy 


Dept. took a second look at air power 
plans. ‘That's why the Defense Secre 
tary—with the approval of the National 
Security Council—trimmed the Air 
Force plans to an expansion of about 
five wings a year through 1956, instead 
of the 10 per vear programmed by 
former President ‘Truman. 

¢ More for Less—Last week Wilson told 
Congressional committees that while 
he was reducing the interim goal of the 
Air Force from 143 to 120 wings, the 
end result in 1956 will be an air force 
with 30% more combat strength—even 
though it will have less men and less 
wings than planned. 

Wilson arrives at this conclusion by 
juggling some statistics. He will cut 
back a number of military air transport 
squadrons, reconnaissance groups, troop 
carrying wings, and liaison squadrons. 
In addition, a number of nonflying sup 
port units will be eliminated. When 
you couple these reductions with the 
lopping off of 23 planned wings, you 
come up with a smaller force that has 
proportionately—a larger concentration 
of strictly combat units. 

It’s like getting more horsepower per 
pound in your car by stripping it down 
to engine, wheels, and chassis. You 
don’t increase your horsepower, but 
vou cut the weight and thus get morc 
power per pound. 
¢ Arguments—Wilson reasons that 
there just wasn't cnough money pro 
grammed in either of the budgets—Tru 
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man’s or Eisenhower’s—to buy all the 
planes that the Air Force wanted by the 
readiness dates. About the best that 
could be accomplished was a buildup 
to about 110 wings by the end of this 
calendar year and a further gradual 
climb to about 120 wings by mid-1956. 
That will mean about 26,000 planes. 
According to Wilson’s budget ad- 
visers and the Security Council, there 
is no need for the Air Force to muster 
the additional 20 to 30 wings by any 
readiness date because the equipment 
won't be ready anyway. And there is 
growing opinion in the Pentagon that 
it might well be better to wait for some 
promising planes coming along instead 
of buying types that would be made 
obsolete within the next five years. 
Airmen deny that the strength goals 
are sufficient. They claim that 143 


wings is the minimum safety level, 
that it would be better to have par- 
tially equipped units in being, in case 
war comes, than none at all 

¢ To Congress—Air Force generals feel 
that Wilson and Deputy Secretary 
Roger M. Kyes are too Army- and Navy 
minded. They point to the Army 
budget, which got $1.5-billion more 
than ‘Truman had asked for; and the 
Navy budgct, which got trimmed only 
$1.7-billion. 

So the airmen 
plaints to Congress, where they have 
found support in the past against White 
House opposition, The Air Force is 
taking a long chance in making an end 
run around Wilson and the White 
House. But it hopes to get at least part 
of its $5-billion even at the 


are taking their com 
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expense of the Army or Navy. 


Sizing Up Army's New Cannon 


The roar of the Army’s atomic can- 
non in the Nevada desert last Monday 
will have repercussions in Washington 
military and political circles for months 
to come. 

In fact, the hubbub in the nation’s 
capital was building up even before the 
first atomic artillery shell was fired. 
Representatives of the other services, 
particularly the Air Force, were pri- 
vately criticizing both the 280-mm can 
non and its use of fissionable (bomb) 
materials as wasteful. This view quickly 
spread among a number of congress 
men, who promised to fight further ex- 
penditures by the Army for its cherished 
new weapon, . 

Word is out that the Army plans to 
build many more atomic cannon—as 
many as 100, according to the wildest 
reports. ‘The row over “wastefulness” 
of atomic artillery, still largely under 
the surface, promises soon to break into 
the open. 
¢ Quarrel—Here are the issues of the 
budding debate: 

The Army, which has been working 
on the cannon for years, has always de- 
fended it on these grounds: Weather, 
enemy interceptors, many other factors 
can stop delivery of an atomic bomb by 
airplane. Nothing can stop an atomic 
artillery shell once it is fired. Further, 
though it has a range of only 20 mi., 
the cannon (technically a rifle) is far 
more accurate than a bomb dropped by 
aircraft. This is of vital importance in 
tactical operations, where our own lines 
may be only a few yards from an 
enemy ’s. 

An atomic cannonading, the Army be- 
lieves, would be particularly effective 
in effecting a breakthrough against a 
strongly entrenched enemy—in the kind 
of fortifications our troops now face in 
Korea, for example. 


¢ Dissent—Critics of the cannon scoff 


at these arguments. Its use against 
tactical targets almost necessarily would 
be wasteful, they charg« 
scattered fortifications would be 
but not nearly so worth-while as 
placed bomb on a communications 
center or a munition plant 

The vaunted “mobility” of the can 
non also is scorned. ‘Th 
heavy to travel over most bridges, even 
some roads. ‘Then, too, vou probably 
wouldn't keep atomic artillery shells 
within 20 mi. of the front lines, subject 
to raids by enemy aircraft or tanks 
That would probably mean shipping 
them to the front by air. Then a spotter 
airplane probably would be used to lo 
cate the target. So why not do the 
whole job by air? 

Cost of development of the cannon 
is estimated as high as $%7-million 
Shells will be staggeringly expensive, 
too. This makes employment of the 
atomic cannon against even the juiciest 
tactical target of doubtful value, the 
critics charge. 

e Interim Weapon—More or less de 
tached 
which can fire 
atomic shells, as a 
between standard artillen 
weapon missiles, which undoubtedly 
will be the artillery of the future. The 
Army shell’s atomic warhead is a na 
tural for adaptation to guided mi 
weapons 

In addition, the charge of “wasteful 
ness” aimed at cannon firing of fission 
able matcrials isn’t likely to stand up 
too well. The Atomic Com 
mission played the major role in de 
veloping the atomic shell. It 
hardly have done so without asking for 
more facilities to produce uranium and 
plutonium, if the cannon posed a seri 
ous threat to existing 
supplies. 
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Automatic controls feature the glassed-in pulpit of 


Huge hand-screwdown wheels controlled the roughing train of 


NEW the finishing train in Armco’s new continuous mill. OLD the original Ashland mill, first to roll wide strip continuously. 


NEW Sheet emerges in long coils. 


30 


OLD Sheets are limited in length. 


Armcoss Mills: 


Last week they dedicat Armco 
Steel Corp.’s glossy nev tinuou 
wide sheet mill at Ashland, K Every 
body said “ooh” and “ah It wasn’t 
the biggest or the fastest th 
world, but it was awfully eff beau 
tifully designed, embodying t about 
everything new in the ste ness. 
It was, all hands agreed thing 
pretty wonderful. 

All hands agreed—but ould 
catch a few old-timers glancing over 
their shoulders at the shabl cat-up 
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NEW 


Dials and switches control the soaking pits. 





As this new slab, at delivery end of the roughing train, 
moves on, it will become progressively longer. 


NEW 


OLD 


OLD Hand wheels regulate soaking pit draft and fuel 


This billet waiting for the roughing train will not become 
much longer as it passes through the old mill 


Newest and Oldest in the Trade 


1923 mill nearby that the new beauty 
will eventually displace. After all, the 
old mill had been something pretty 
special in its time—the first continuous 
wide strip mill that ever operated suc 
cessfully. Which means that it put 
a new face on the steel busine ind 
changed, in many ways, the lives of all 
Americans. It did that by pioneering 
the slashing of sheet steel costs, and the 
multiplication of its production 
Which in its turn meant more and 
cheaper automobiles, and refrigerators 
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ind a few bushels of other things. 
¢ The Latest—The old mill still has 
its admirers, but it’s the new mill that 
had the christening party last week. 
So it’s only fair to tell its story first, 
the story of efficiency really brought up 
to date 

here's the matter of capacity. The 
new mill actually could handle 150,000 
product tons a month. Armco doesn’t 
make enough ingot for that at Ashland. 
But 75,000 ingot tons the company 
does produce can be converted into 


58,000 product tons by th 
The old mill, shedding 
gobs by old-fashioned, nov 
cropping, can only get 40,00 
tons out of the same ingot 
Later on, if the ird 
right, Armco may install 
capacity at Ashland to fe 
capacity of the new mill. M 
a gain of 44% in product ton 
real nice on the book 
e Wider Sheet—Tl 


other contributions. | 





can roll sheets up to 80 in. wide, a lot 
wider than the old mill could han- 
dle. That means opening up broader 
and more remunerative markets. 

For the steel man, the new mill has 
a lot of interesting features; not firsts 
in the industry, maybe, but the very 
latest thing. In older mills, the ingot 
was rolled in one stand—for the layman, 
a stand is a single set of rollers, no mat- 
ter how many there are in the set. To 
turn the ingot into sheet, it was passed 
back and forth through the rollers. 
Periodically, the thing had to be turned 
up on its side and rolled that way, to 
keep the sides in proper shape. 

‘The new Armco mill uses two stands, 
one to clongate and flatten the ingot, 
the other to keep the side walls straight. 
There’s a solid gain in efficiency. So is 
the new arrangement by which, as the 
sheet rolls out of the mill at 22 mph., 
it can either be rolled into coils or cut 
into separate sheets. So is the X-ray 
device that continuously gauges the 
strip for thickness in the finishing train 
of six stands. So are the moving stecl 
optical pyrometers that give a constant 
check on temperatures at points around 
the half-mile-long building “the longest 
roof in Kentucky.” 
¢ Development—All in all, the new 
mill is the very latest, most up-to-date 
chapter in a story that began at least 
as far back as 1798. ‘That’s the year 


of the first known description of the 


idea of continuous rolling. In 1865 a 
patent was issued for a continuous mill. 
In time, successful continuous mills 
came into operation. But they were 
strip mills, their product was very nar- 
row. The industry was baffled by the 
problem of converting the continuous 
process to the production of wide sheet 
steel. 

It was baffled, that is until 1923, 

when John ‘T'ytus, superintendent of 
Armco’s hand sheet mill at Middle 
town, Ohio, licked the problem. What 
Tytus worked out, by a mixture of 
abstruse physics and plain common 
sense, was the revolutionary mill at Ash- 
land—the mill that is now the tired old 
girl almost ready for the discard. 
e Off the Rollers—The catch in the 
continuous rolling of wide sheet was 
that the stuff would stray off the 
rollers, whereas the narrower strip was 
more docile. Guides couldn’t be used 
on the sides of the mill, for the thin 
sheet would butt into them and destroy 
its own edges. Yet the sheet had to 
be kept moving, suitably hot and suit 
ably fast. 

[mmensely —_ over-simplified what 
‘Tytus did was to use very slightly con- 
cave rollers. He evolved the exact, the 
immensely precise degree of concavity 
that alone would do the trick. This, 
plus a lot of other technical things, 
finally got the sheet to stay where it 
belonged 
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¢ Statistics—Cold figures give you an 
idea of the change in the industry that 
was started by Tytus’ development. In 
1923, 20-gauge cold-rolled shect sold 
for $135 a ton, though the average 
wage paid to produce it was 59.6¢ 
an hour. Last year, the product was 
down to $104 a ton, although the av- 
erage wage was $2.04 an hour. 

Or look at production. ‘The nation’s 
output of flat-rolled stecl in 1923 was 
11.6-million tons; last year it was 39.7- 
million tons. It just wouldn’t be possi- 
ble to reach the present production 
without continuous mills, regardless of 
cost. Flat-rolled was 31% of all steel 
products in 1923, last vear it was 53%. 

Of course, that 53% was mostly 
turned out by mills a lot more modern 
than Tytus’ job. Enormous technical 
strides have been made in 30 years. A 
whole host of electrical equipment has 
been worked out to drive and control 
the mills. Combustion, metallurgy, 
and mechanics have made tremendous 
strides. 
¢ Still Going—You get this picture of 


progress vividly as you look at the two 
mills in Ashland, the new and the old 
—the old that made the new possible— 
lying almost side by side. But you get 
something clse, too. You see that the 
old mill still has life. For one thing, it 
can roll deep-drawing shell stecl right 
now, and that is something that Armco 
has a lot of orders for. The new mill 
can't do the work yet, not till some 
auxiliary equipment is installed. In- 
deed, the new mill is still being ad- 
justed and babied and polished; it will 
be some time before it will be able 
to run continuously at high capacity. 
When it is tuned up though, it will be 
a pretty sight. 

Meanwhile, though, the old mill 
keeps on rolling steel, and there are 
those who love it. One steel man, 
with a streak of poctry in him, put it 
like this: “It’s frowzy, undignified, di- 
lapidated, but it’s an entfrely wonderful 
character. When it’s finally retired, I'd 
like to set it up in my backyard, and 
restore and polish it the way some peo- 
ple polish up 1915 autos.” 


TV Fights for Its Crowning Glory 


Next Tuesday a complicated heli- 
copter-jet-bomber-P-51 relay will carry 
the tapes of the Coronation telecasts 
from England to Boston for NBC and 
CBS. It will seem like a simple race 
through upper air. It will be simple, 
too, compared with what the two big 
networks have waded through to get 
into the race. That rat race started more 
than a year ago, over strictly an obstacle 
course of red tape and general woe, 

To the engineers, technicians, and 
troubleshooters who have _ struggled 
against fantastic snares and snarls, it will 
be something of an anticlimax when a 
souped-up P-51—whether it be NBC's 
or CBS’—wins the race to Boston, from 
which the show will be put on the air 
for the United States. An outsider 
might think they would be too tired 
to care. 

NBC began its planning for an 
eventual coronation back in December, 
1951, while George VI was still king. 
The following May it applied for camera 
positions. ‘Technicians were hard at work 
on both fast film processing and quick 
kinescopes. The public relations depart- 
ment had to convince British Broadcast- 
ing Corp.—which will pool the coverage 
of the actual Coronation, which it alone 
can provide—that the commercial spon- 
soring of the NBC programs would not 
offend good taste. 

CBS, for its part, has compiled a sort 
of log of the assorted difficultics and 
frustrations that it encountered. ‘The 
Coronation, CBS says wearily, presents 
more technical troubles than an atom 
bomb test, inauguration, or carnival. 


Just to begin with, the CBS workers 
jousted with the usual miseries of trans- 
lating British money and measures into 
American. By the time they were fairly 
glib in shillings and pence, they realized 
that British electricity is geared to 50 
cycles, while all the specially imported 
American cquipment called for 60 cy- 
cles. 

Adaption and conversion cleared this 
up. Later, came an untangling of the 
British “vertical polarity” vs. U.S. 
“horizontal polarity,” a pleasant little 
engineers’ nightmare. 

Getting the T'V signal to the London 
airport proved tougher than it looked. 
By moving antennas and tethering inter- 
ference-creating lawnmowers, reception 
was improved. That scemed to ensure 
transmission by one route, but the en- 
gineers decided that they wanted pro- 
tective coverage via microwave. It 
turned out that this took something 
resembling a treaty with Britain just to 
get started. 

Then, some invisible mountains, or 
skyscrapers, or something that were not 
shown on the surveys began to get in 
the way of the microwaves. ‘The engi- 
neers got around this by a devious route. 
The TV broadcast of the Coronation 
will be fed by coaxial cable to a point 
about 15 mi. west of the London Air- 
port. There it will be demodulated and 
sent by another coaxial cable to a place 
called Slough, where it will be micro- 
waved hither and yon to the target hut 
in the center of the airfield. There the 
precious broadcast will start its ocean 
trip by jet bomber. 
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Latest Addition 
To Sinclair’s 
Tanker Fleet 
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The price you pay for gasoline (excluding tax, 
of course ) is the same now as it was about 25 
years ago! 

That’s a remarkable statement, and an even 
more remarkable achievement. 

More efficient tankers are one of the reasons 
why you, as a motorist, get such a bargain 
today. 

And the latest in efficient tankers is the vessel 
you see above, just before it was launched. 
This “little super tanker” is the newest addi- 
tion to the Sinclair fleet and a new unit in your 
fuel line. 

By its size, speed and flexibility, the new 


This noble 25,000-ton tanker, 
capable of a speed of 18 knots, 
will be ready for service this month 


tanker will help reduce Sinclair's transporta- 
tion costs. Lower costs are a definite part of 
Sinclair's “plan for balanced progress”, one por- 
tion of which emphasizes low-cost transporta- 
tion by means of more efficient pipe lines and 
tankers. In any business, economical distribu- 
tion always shows up well on the profit and 
loss stateraent. 
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Trad & Mystik Reg 


TRADEMARK 


Tarzan of the Tapes’ 


cuts 

packaging 
costs... 

speeds operations! 


Flexible as ribbon... strong as wire! A 
self-stik, filament reinforced packag- 
ing tape that is flexible for easy, fast 
handling... yet strong enough for 
heaviest bundling jobs. FLEXSTRON 
straps, bundles, binds, reinforces, pal- 
letizes, packages, packs. Saves on 
heavier, more expensive materials. 
Cuts labor costs. Write for free 
sample and information 

now. Mystik Adhesive 

Products, 2636 N. 

Kildare Ave., 

Chicago 39. 


EXCLUSIVE! 
MYSTIK “Measure-Mark!” 


Each roll marked every six inches. 
Fast, easy way to figure tape 
needed for any job. Saves 
time, saves tape. 
Another exclusive 
Mystik feature! 


© 1963 Mystik Adhesive Products 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Downhearted: Trucking interests lost 
their first bid to get a man of their 
own on the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission (BW—May2’53,p34). Instead of 
the man they nominated, Eisenhower 
picked Owen Clarke, 9-vear-old 
Yakima (Wash.) attorney, to replace 
William J. Patterson, 72. Dave Beck, 
AFL teamsters president, said he was 
disappointed, but still hoped to get a 
man in one of three remaining posts to 
be filled. 
* 


A flare-up of hoof-and-mouth disease 
among Mexican cattle has closed the 
U.S.-Mexican border to Mexican cattle 
again, less than nine months since it 
was reopened. The outbreak is believed 
to be the same type of hoof-and-mouth 
disease that raged from 1946 to 1951. 
e 


Missouri Pacific RR’s request for au- 
thority to ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve a new reorgan- 
ization plan was turned down by a 
Federal District Court in St. Louis. 
Judge George H. Moore, in charge of 
the railroad’s affairs while it is in bank- 
ruptcy, gave no reasons fol hi ling but 
said he would issue a memorandum 
later. The reorganization plan would 
have suspended current ICC proceed- 
ings under the Bankruptcy Act. 
2 


A risky plan for industrial rehabilitation 
is beginning to pay off in Lowell, Mass. 
Instead of soliciting a manufacturer 
then. building a plant, Lowell decided 
to build first, then look for a buyer. 
The first plant under the program has 
just been bought by CBS-Hlytron, a 
division of Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 
e 
Less than meets the eye: The Supreme 
Court ruled last week that a federal 
district court could not enjoin John M. 
Hancock from piling up memberships 
on boards of directors in the future. 
This does not mean a weakening of 
the Justice Dept.’s fight against inter- 
locking directorships, because Hancock 
had resigned the positions attacked by 
the department before the current trial 
began. 
= 

Surprise move: Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., is moving its headquarters and 
seven top executives from St. Paul to 
New York City, H. R. Harris, presi 
dent, announced. The company also 
reported election of five new officers. 
Top promotion went to James W. 
Mariner, former assistant vice-president- 
sales, who was named vice-president- 
sales. 
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No. 19 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


“Luck is infatuated with the efficient” — Persian proverb 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY’S 


Gla Prospecting Strikes it Rich 


OBJECTIVE: To boost productivity and slash costs 
by systematically investigating, adapting and 
adopting ideas gained from a continuing industry- 
wide study of production methods and techniques. 


RESULTS: Steady improvement of plant efficiency 
by comparing actual operations against a theo- 
retical “ideal plant plan” which serves as a blue- 
print for plant and production improvements. 
THE STORY: Most companies have their hands full 
with today’s problems, close the books on today’s 
profits. Not so the management of Simonds 
Abrasive Company. For these top producers of 
grinding wheels are quite certain that today never 
ends and tomorrow has already begun. 
Reason: In effect, Simonds has two plants — the 
one that turns out today’s products, and another 
on paper and in actual model form, designed for 
tomorrow. 

Prospecting for Profits 
The underlying theory is simple and sound. Simonds’ 
ideal “paper plant” incorporates every conceivable and 
practicable new production idea that a thoroughly idea- 
conscious management team has been able to develop 
or discover from a constant surveillance of other indus- 
tries’ methods and machines. 
“It’s like prospecting,” says William L. Kenagy, Simonds’ 
Factory Manager, “idea prospecting, and there's gold in 
those hills.” The gold, of course, flows from the mother 
lode that every manufacturer seeks to tap: market 
leadership, resulting from product quality, reduced 
operating costs and price advantages to the customer. 
To many a casual observer, the “gold” of market leader- 
ship often seems to be a mere matter of luck. At 
Simonds, however, they live by the ancient proverb at 
the top of this page. 


Hence, idea prospecting is an important part of each 
management job responsibility. Kenagy expects his team 
members to produce new ideas on the same continuing 
basis that the company s products are made, and those 
who don’t, never make the squad. What's more, this 
concept runs vertically through the entire organization, 
with plenty of encouragement to conceive and develop 


new ideas— and plenty of recognition in return, 


A New Kind of Vice President 
Simonds’ plant engineer doubles as “vice president in 
charge of the future”. One of his jobs is to keep an 
engineer always busy with a set of plans that represent 
the company’s factory of the future. 
Into the ideal plant plan go all the approved ideas that 
can't be given immediate life. The objective then be 
comes an active one of getting them into actual operation, 
“If ideas aren't immediately put either into the process 
of development or installation,” says Kenagy, “they have 
a way of getting lost. And there's no profit in a good 
idea until it goes to work for you.” 
Many remarkable — and even some remarkably simple 
— ideas have already gone to work in this progressive 
plant. They stimulate action when they're actually part 
of an existing plant plan. 
Some examples: ultrasonic testing. result of a joint re- 
search project with The Franklin Institute — overhead 
gravity storage tanks, and automatic continuous ovens 
—a pharmaceutical pill press for making small wheels, 
and a $200,000 four-station 1000-tonner for pressing 
giant wheels —an ink mixer for blending abrasives, and 
a wood pattern router for shaping grinding wheels. 
“The best ideas are common property,” said Seneca. To 
which Simonds agrees — getting good ideas from every- 
where, and offering their own good idea in return. 


Today, Jones & Lamson engineers are working in consultation with idea-conscious 
eoncenccensscell S casece> top men throughout industry, developing greater productivity for tomorrow. 

nx, 7 . : P, 
Result: there are few new ideas that they are not exposed to—and part of! 


SOURCES: Factory Management & Maintenance Sept. 1952; The Bakelite Review, Oct. 1952. 


JONES & LAMSON (gy) 


Dept. 710, 503 Clinton Street (CV, 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers, 
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Said Roving Ray, reporter for the Earmuff Falls 
Gazette. “Lcame to town to gather news, but nothing's 
happened yet! The whole day’s gone, I’m tired and 
hot, and things are bad at best. I guess I'll stay at 
Statler, where [ll really be a guest. 


and every- 


2 “This Statler room’s a perfect place to spend a restful 

e night. It’s large and airy, fresh and clean 
thing’s just right. That big soft bed looks mighty good 

weary 


the whole room seems designed to put a 


traveller in a cheerful frame of mind. 
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“A good refreshing Statler bath is what I need,” said 
he. “The water's hot, there’s lots of soap—and that 
appeals to me. The towels here are extra soft—and 
there’s a full supply. The Statler really makes an art 
of pampering a guy!” 


e meal. “What food!” he cried. “What service! What a 
super-special deal! I wonder if the home folks know 


4 Then Roving Ray meandered down to have a Statler 


how great this Statler is? When a fellow stays at 


Statler, why, the world is really his! 
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“T've got my story,” Ray announced when checking 
out next day. ““The Statler’s in the heart of town—it’s 
great in every way! I'll bet the gang in Earmuff Falls 
would like the Statler, too. When I come back, I'll stay 


right here—the only thing to do!” 





Here’s news! U. S. Defense Bonds now pay more 
than ever before!  ~. 
ee / J 




















STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 
* 

ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
C OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 

Do you owe yourself a treat? 

Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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Eisenhower will end up with less than he asked on taxes. His leaders 
in the House and Senate are now convinced they can’t deliver the full 
program proposed by the President 10 days ago (BW-May23’53,p27). So they 
are putting out feelers to see what sort of tax package might be passed 
without running the risk of an embarrassing fight within the Republican 
Party. 

7 


A compromise along these lines figured in the talk this week: 
* Extend the excess-profits tax six months to Dec. 31. 


* Freeze the social security payroll tax, now 142% each on employers 
and employees, instead of allowing it to go to 2% next Jan. 1. 


* Then let the rest of the program wait. The reductions in excise taxes 
and in the corporate rate that Eisenhower wants to postpone won't take place 
until next Apr. 1, anyway. So, it’s argued, it won’t cost the government any 
revenue if Congress delays on these taxes until 1954. 


A deal along these lines is no certainty. It merely represents current 
thinking of leaders on what might be done. 


And there’s no certainty Eisenhower would go along. He may prefer 
to make a fight for his whole program. This week plans were going ahead 
for further Presidential appeals to the public for support. And such Cabinet 
officers as Humphrey of the Treasury and Weeks of Commerce were getting 
ready to argue the President’s program before the tax committees. 


Finally, there’s no certainty of smooth sailing in Congress itself. Many 
members who will be up for reelection next year have promised lower taxes. 
Voting to retain the Democrat-set rates would put them on the spot, they 
feel. Besides, many want early tax cuts to stimulate business and prevent a 
possible easing off in the fall and winter. 


Complaints about “tight money” are on the rise. The mail to Congress 
is getting heavier. But so far there’s no word from the Administration on 
when it will ease credit restraints. 


Lenders aren’t getting any freer with home mortgage money despite 
the rise in VA and FHA interest rates. Builders would like to see the govern- 
ment resume home mortgage buying through Fanny Mae (page 114). 


Right now, Fanny Mae is waiting for the mortgage market—and the 
money market generally—to settle down. 


Meanwhile, trade predictions of a million or more housing starts this 
year are all made conditional on some loosening of the money market. 


The tightness shows in government borrowing, too. In a February 
refunding, the Treasury rolled over 98.5% of a maturing certificate issue. 
This week holders of maturing securities exchanged only 80% for a new 
offering and asked for cash on the remainder. 


Private use of atomic fuel for electric power will be 0.K.’d by Congress, 
but probably not until next year. 
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Niagara Falls power: The federal government is pretty much out of 
the picture as a developer. But that doesn’t mean a green light for private 
power. New York State is still pressing for a state “monopoly.” 


Food and drug inspection: Congress will vote a new law to permit 
federal inspectors to go into plants. It may not come before 1954, however. 

Upping of immigration quotas has a chance, but it’s no sure thing. What 
the Administration is proposing is a general relaxation of quotas. Only about 
half of the extra 240,000 people would be dispossessed persons. 

© 

Taft-Hartley act revision has little chance this year. Even managers 

of the legislation in the House and Senate have about lost hope. 


The Administration ducked the issue. House and Senate committees 
finished their hearings on amendments without receiving any recommenda- 
tions from the Administration. The White House and Secretary of Labor 
Durkin played it strictly hands off. They couldn’t agree on what should 
be done. 


And the unions have backed off, too. Repeal and revision were hot issues 
with them under Truman. But today they apparently feel the law as it 
stands is preferable to what Congress might vote. 


& 

Labor dissatisfaction with the Administration is growing. Heretofore, 
critics have been pretty restrained. Now they are beginning to get louder at 
union conventions and in union newspapers. The gripes: the tight money 
policy; White House inaction on Taft-Hartley; Eisenhower’s failure to 


strengthen the Dept. of Labor, as he promised. 


Secretary Durkin denies reports he plans to resign. The rumors have 
come mostly from union quarters. 
& 
The coming Bermuda talks will patch up some differences between the 
U.S., Britain, and France. But they won't end all the frictions. 


Korea is still a hot potato. Then there’s the issue of trade between the 
East and West. Hearings before the McCarthy committee—regardless of 
whether what is brought out is right or wrong—are making international 
hard feelings (page 128). 

2 

National polities add to international problems. In Britain, for example, 
the Labor Party is waiting for a chance to oust Churchill. It is making an 
issue of the way the U.S. is handling Korea. And here at home members 
of the House and Senate use our difficulties abroad to push their own 
political causes. Many find it hard to support billions for complaining allies 
at a time when the Administration would deny tax cuts to the voters. 


A fall session of Cougress now seems a certainty. The plan of the 
leaders is to finish up the appropriations bills, dispose of the tax issue, and 
recess or adjourn in July. Then Congress would be brought back in the fall 
for a running start on legislation that must be voted before the Congressional 
elections next year. 

- 


Note on the battle of the Pentagon: The Army’s demonstration of an 
atomic artillery shell has stirred a storm of Air Force talk about waste and 
silliness. But the admirals, generally, are maintaining a benevolent silence; 
their beloved but obsolescent-looking battleships pack fine 16-in. guns that 
could readily toss an atomic shell. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 30, 1953, Iseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








How Western Electric added 


and saved 





Architect: Allen & Kelly, indianapolis 
Roofer: Ralph R. Reeder & Sons, Inc., Indianapolis 


Impossible? Not at all, for Western Electric Company 

is finding that a very profitable formula at their new 

Indianapolis telephone plant . . . the world’s largest. By 

adding FOAMGLAS insulation overhead (on their 20 acre 
roof), they are saving money over and over. 

The use of increasingly popular steel deck construction 

had made insulation on the roof mandatory. 

Architect J. Lloyd Allen reports, “The selection 

of FOAMGLAS insulation for this roof not 

only cut heating and comfort conditioning costs 

immeasurably, but has given Western Electric 

the added advantage of constant insulation 

efficiency. Only FOAMGLAS has sealed glass 

cells that are impervious to the moisture that 

y + causes ordinary insulations to lose much of 

their effectiveness.” 

It always will pay you, also, to insist on 
FOAMGLAS, the stay-dry insulation for use on your normal 
temperature buildings, refrigerated structures or piping and 
equipment. Please use the coupon so we can send you a free 
sample and further information. 


J. Lloyd Allen 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


One Gateway Center + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept, F-53 
One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


Please send me free sample and booklets on 
use of FOAMGLAS for 


(] Normal Temperature Buildings 
(_] Refrigerated Structures 
() Piping and Equipment 
([) Send engineer to help with problem 
(_] Advise nearest source of supply 


Nene —.___ 
Compony———___. 
Address ——_—_.. 


City 


ary 








Here is a steel 
rolling mill 


Here js the 
operator 


The way he controle 
the mill steers the 
Strip of stecl on 
this runout table 


this is what happens 


Noy steel guts off center 
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Here's what Operator sees 


operator Secs ra 
‘ whats on TY screen 
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TV Covers Industry's Blind Spots 


The television eve that watches over 
the strip mill at U.S. Steel’s Gary 
(Ind.) Sheet & Tin Mill is one more 
sign that industrial I'V is coming into 
its own. In the past six months, more 
and more plants wed given the camera 
a chance to prove that it can watclr and 
report on operations where it would be 
too difficult or too dangerous to have a 
human observer. 

The problem at Gary was fairly typi- 
cal of plants generally; it was one com- 
mon to many shect mills. In the half- 
mile long building, hot-rolled steel strip 
moves along rollers at 2,000 ft. per 
minute on its wav to the machines that 
coil it for cooling and storage. 
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¢ Variations—I'rom his post at the con- 
trols, the operator of the rollers could 
never sce the long (over 100 ft.) strips. 
But he knew that slight variations in 
the pressure on either side of the roller 
would make the strips hook or slice. At 
best, a crooked strip is hard to coil; at 
worst, if it’s far off linc, it will piie up 
against the side of the coilers. ‘Then, to 
get the red-hot twisted strip out of the 
way, and to adjust the presses properly 
takes perhaps a quarter of an hour, costs 
thousands of dollars in lost production. 

The roller operator knew all about 
this hazard, but he never could actually 
tell that something was wrong until the 
trouble reached the coilers. He couldn't 


see the progress of the strip. And it 
was out of the question to post a 
watcher in the rafters of the building; 
the man would have collapsed from the 
heat before he had anything to report, 
e An Eye Aloft—l'or the Gary plant, 
the T'V camera has been the answer. 
Bracketed high up, it has its lens 
traincd on the final rollers, watching 
the progress of the strip. A closed-cis 
cuit cable carries the message of the 
lens to a receiving set in front of the 
operator, who is able to spot potential 
trouble and adjust pressures in time 

e Still Scarce—Actually, the Gary ap 
plication is pretty much the sort of 
thing the engineers were dreaming 
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002 H.P. MOTOR ® 


15,000:1 REDUCTION 3 


GEAR BOX ® 
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o2-0r to raise a garage door 


Vard-Boeing designed, Vard manufactured, this aileron 


trim tab actuator compensates for load distribution of the 
Air Force's famous B-47. All components are made by Vard. 


This same principle of Vard’s exclusive Ball Screwjack, 


which transmits rotary motion co linear motion with up to 


90 per cent efficiency, may open doors or perform other 


duties. It's very likely applicable to a problem you're facing. 


Write Vard today for 


Vard 


2981 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 8, California 


details. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of 

BALL SCREW ASSEMBLIES 
ELECTRO-MECH. ACTUATORS 
HOUR GLASS WORMS 
WORM GEARS 

FRACTIONAL H.P. MOTORS 








about in the primeval past of television. 
Those dreams, though, got completely 
fogged in the sensational development 
of TV for the entertainment market. 
Even now, probably fewer than 1,000 
of the virtually custom-made industrial 
units have been installed since 1946. 

The closed-circuit units got their first 

wide industrial acceptance in power 
plants, where measurement and con- 
trol instruments play a big part. Since 
then they have found practical niches 
watching flames in distant furnaces, 
water levels in boiler drums, and smoke 
pouring from furnace stacks. 
e Who’s Who-—In getting the cameras 
into power plants, the pionecring was 
done by Diamond Pov Specialties 
Co., of Lancaster, Ohio, a company that 
had become known previously for its 
sootblowers and other power plant 
equipment. Diamond’s T'V set is called 
the Utiliscope. It’s what the trade calls 
a professional sct: It has a lot fewer 
tubes than a studio set, but is sturdicr, 
and costs only about a third as much. 
The image is transmitted by wire to 
the receiver. Since it’s not on the air, 
there’s no need for a Federal Com- 
munications Commission license. Also, 
the neighbors can’t tune in on the 
plant, and the plant wor! can’t tune 
out onto a ball gam« 

Diamond has sold Utili 
ernment labs, jet engine test cells, and 
a variety of plants. The trade generally 
admits that Diamond has sold more 
units than the other companics com- 
bined. 

Two giants in the general TV field, 
Radio Corp. of America and Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, In have also 
been making professional units, but at 
a very leisurely pace until the last few 
months. Now, having picked up field 
experience, both companies are ready 
to broaden their market This week 
RCA came out with its TV-Fve unit, 
priced at only $1,000; DuMont got in 
a little earlier with its $2,000 Tel-Fve. 
Both these units cost vastly less than 
studio TV equipment. They can be 
plugged into a home receiver, where 
they become just one channel. 
One advantage: A baby sitter, rapt in 
soap opera, can use the commercial to 
switch onto channel CRIB, where the 
camera cye will report faithfully on what 
Junior is up to. Hotel ffer another 
lively field for the little units; thev can 
bring to each room a full look at the 
doings in sales conclay ind dining 
tooms. 

Dage Electronic Corp., of Beach- 
grove, Ind., is a newcomer eying the 
low-priced field. Dage has a $2,850 
unit that is sold by DuMont and also 
by Dage under its own name. Govern- 
ment labs and _ aircraft 
taking most of the 50-unit-a-month pro- 
duction. 

e Medical Use—A Rochester (N. Y.) 


opes to gov- 


Oompanies are 
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DRY FREIGHT AND 
REFRIGERATED VANS 


TANK-TRAILERS 
FOR ALL LIQUIDS 


PLATFORM TRAILERS 


JUDGE A TRAILER as you'd judge any investment— 
by its value— by the amount and dependability of the 
return, or service, it will give you. Original price 
alone is no criterion of a Trailer. There are some 
bargains that aren’t bargains at all if you ask this 
question: “Does the Trailer have all the specifications 
it needs to do my job most profitably?” 


When you invest in a Fruehauf Trailer, you know 
you will receive the maximum return that transporta- 


4 


uu 
w pous 


h Will It Cost To Maintain? 








BY ITS VALUE! 


tion equipment can pay. When you put a Fruehauf 
in service, you know it will stay there, hard at work 
for a long time—a major asset in your business be- 
cause of its low maintenance cost, unmatched depend- 
ability, and high resale value. 


Considering their earning power — considering the 
value Fruehaufs give you as a result of high-quality 
construction and exclusive Fruehauf features— there 
are actually no lower-priced Trailers to be had. 


Be sure, then, to get your money’s worth next time 
you buy a Trailer. Invest wisely—in a Fruehauf! 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 





“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATIC 


IN EVERY BUSINESS —FRUEHAUF TRAILERS PAY A BIGGER RETURN! 











surgical equipment maker, Wilmot 
Castle Co., expects to start turning out 
two units a month in a fe cks, just 
for the medical trade. Wilmot Castle 
has taken over the color ‘I'V unit de- 
veloped by Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, which was originally handled by 
Remington Rand, Inc., under CBS 
license. 

With increased busin interest in 
industrial TV, several n fields are 
likely to be exploited thi I 

Materials handling. ‘I'\ 1 provide 
\ extra eyes for spotting materials in 


' ; ’ scrap yards and the obscu torage 
“ita . comers. In push-button factories, a cen- 
tral operator can control from afar the 

~ 


handling of materials in gondola cars. 


Mining. Cameras mounted on dig- 
ging machinery can watch the sharpness 
of tools, and detect obstructions. They 
can also check on the lining up and 
loading of remotely controlled cars. It 


is even possible that the ll help to 


“The day it rained biscui 
The ay it rained biscuits guide rescue workers after mine dis- 


isters. 





e . 7 Security guards. Plants are just begin- 
in Ames, Massachusetts | ning to glimpse the possibilities of 


par ? " ai ai or closed-circuit units as sent Uses 
n ing with unprotected fuel burning equipment s om i sieniins 
hodins aaoond that wrecked the md in Ames, caused that have been adopt d ge from 
$130,000 damage, and ended production for a year. The 
violence of this particular burner flame failure explosion was jail to keeping an eve on th ustomers 
not exaggerated by the local resident who coined the | at Reno gambling tabl 

Yankee classic: “Boy! That was the day it rained biscuits Education. Schools and hospitals are 
in Ames!” 


watching inmates in the Houston (Tex.) 


leading users of industrial T'V, yet its 
possibilities have scarcely been touched 
IN ANY PLANT not fully protected — even yours in these ficlds. A few institutions have 
—-an explosion can happen if the flame goes out in tried television microscopy—the projec 
a fuel burner. Fuel continuing to pour in forms an tion of enlarged micros opic slides. And 
explosive mixture in seconds . . . to be reignited 
explosively by the hot firebrick. 

Partial protection, from safeguards that require 
more than a minute for response, can be as ineffective 
as no protection from this hazard. This is the reason 
insurance companies recommend the kind of pro- nection with Argonne National Lab- 
tection given by FIREYE. They fully approve the oratory. 

FIREYE SYSTEM ...the only complete, and instan- As for getting industrial I'V into the 
taneous flame failure safeguard controls for all actual production line, that will prob 
types of fuels. An electronic “‘eye’’ works with the ably come more slowly despite its cur 
speed of light when a burner flame goes out, to cut 
off fuel . . . sound an alarm to burner attendants 
. . +» purge gases . . . monitor pilot and control re- 
ignition automatically and safely. 

Over 10,000 installations prove FIREYE has no that industry has already got around 
equal for reliability and effectiveness. It can be ap- the problem of sceing the unsceable by 
plied to any type burner — oil, gas, coal — generally other means—by remote gauges, intri 
“overnight,” and for only a few hundred dollars. cate sets of mirrors, synchronized 
motors. Such devices are usually cheaper 
PLAY SAFE! SEND NOW! This could be than TV, and frequently work just as 
the most important booklet you ever read well. 

Why take chances? Even with modern power, processing or . os And Next—N« Ww th it the major 
heating equipment, the chances are 4-to-] you do not have } “Buarding 'V trade is getting more interested in 


complete flame failure safeguards. Send for this new “primer” | Pi ‘ , 
on flame failure explosion hazards. It tells how you can mcke | = its industrial offspring, nn tions can 
be expected to make the units more at 


a simple check-up of the protection you now have, and de- 
termine your needs. *Actual town name upon requei/. Flame Failure = 
Explosions” tractive. With shockproof ounting 
TV can take its plac e in the remote 


r 
COMBUSTION CONTROL CORPORATION handling of explosives. Watertight 
Dept. BBS, 718 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. housings permit underwater inspection 


Covering the U. S. A.— Send booklet, “Guarding Your Plant Against Flame Failure Explosions”. of foundations, sunken ships, and ma 

= ne se ew | rine life. With windshield wipers, the 
eld engineers provide “know aaieed ‘ —e sniaiiinllla - . ; +] 

heat ap Gems Gelber eafee | camera can do its stuff he rain. 

gvording with FIREYE. 


three dimensional TV—one of its uses 
is in handling radioactive materials 

hasn’t been tried at all in education 
since it was devised by DuMont in con 


rent use in chemical processing, testing 
of jet engines, and in steel plants. The 
reason for the likely delay is simply 





Special lenses and insulation permit 
closer scrutiny of molten metal and 
furnace fires. 
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Acme Steel announces 


revolutionary new advance 
in wite stitching 


New Acme Steel Arcuate Stitching 
NEW ARCUATE | cuts wire costs 24 per cent 


WIRE STITCH y “Stitching Headquarters’’—Acme Steel Company 
—announces a new stitching method: Arcuate Wire 
Stitching. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: Regular flat stitching wire 
is formed into an arc by the stitching machine, 
making a stronger stitch using lighter gauge wire 
Increased column strength makes each stitch easier 
to drive. Stitches drive straighter, clinch better, 
hold tight. 


RESULT: You save 24% in wire costs. You get 42 
more stitches from each coil of wire (using .103 x 
.014-inch instead of .103 x .020-inch wire, for ex- 
ample). Reduces down time. Produces perfect 
stitches more consistently. This means that you can 
stitch more cartons per day, and get a better-look- 
ing carton every time. 

it's easy to adapt your present equipment. There 
are conversion parts-kits for most popular model 
stitching machines. 


CALL your Acme Steel representative for details. 
Or, for free folder and sample, use the coupon. 





Arcuate Stitching is an 


ORDINARY FLAT engineering develop 


ment that means real 
savings for boxmaker 
WIRE STITCH " and shippers Arcuale 
Wire Stitching method 
increases column 
strength of lighte: 
gauge wire, thus lov 
ering material cost 





formed into an arc, increasing its column strength, making a smoother 
stitch with lighter wire, delivering up to 42%, more stitches per coil, too! 


In Acme Steel’s new Arcuate stitching method, flat stitching wire is FREE ) 


Get the details... send in the coupon for a free 
folder on Acme Steel's new Arcuate Stitching. 


——e & 


ACME STEEL CO., Dept. BW-53 
2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
ae Please send me free copy of your new folder on 
STEEL Arcuate Wire Stitching and a stitched sample. 
Name _____ Dept 


Company __ 


STITCH IT...STRAP IT... SHIP IT...SAFELY! 


Street Address __. 


City : _ Zone 





Your shirt was 


MADE IN OKLAHOMA, 


a billion years ago! 


An unlimited volume of petroleum raw 
materials used in hundreds of products 
that touch every facet of our lives, 
makes Oklahoma a natural strategic 
location for industrial plants. Advan- 
tages such as low cost natural gas, 
economical power, adequate high-grade 
labor; petroleum by products and high 
calcium limestone, face a greatly 
expanded future in the great industrial 
state of Oklahoma, 


Oklahoma's accessibility to fast devel- 
oping markets and its experience in 
the technique of petroleum production 
make it attractive in the manufacture 
and distribution of such synthesized 
products as yarns and fabrics, plastics, 
fertilizers, soap detergents and 
products for industrial use. 


For an accurate, 
confidential 
report on how 
Oklahoma can 
meet your 
industrial 


ere .@*.>) 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Vacuum tube failure is getting close at- 
tention at Corncll Univer where a 
team of electrical engineer tudving 
thousands of burned-out a1 therwise 
defective tubes provided by the mili 
tary. Each tube is tested a rrelated 
with a history of where an 
used. This information 
recommendations about « it design 
and operating procedures that will help 
in designing and making 1 rcliable 
tubes. 

s 
Synthetic rubber is one war baby that 
won't be put away in mothballs. A 
U.S. Rubber Co. official estimates that 
about two-thirds of the rub! used in 
the U.S. last year was synthetic. In 
fact, synthetic rubber plants operated 
tor the government by private industr 
produced more rubber in 1952 than 
this country consumed in prewar 
ycar, 
° 
Vinyl plastic is fast bec: g one of 
the hottest items in the flooring indus- 
trv. Socicty of the Plasti Industry, 
Inc., reports that, with it tance to 
evervthing from gasoline to kitchen 
greases, vinyl is making a ynable”’ 
threat to outmode most ot! types of 
flooring and sct a new stan 
A new boiler and turbogenerating unit 
designed to cross the ba of the 


needs, write, 
giving details 
of your 

requirements, 


hs 


critical pressure of steam f the first 
time in the commercial production of 
electric power has been ler by 
American Gas & Electric Service Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. wi uild the 


ia XLS 
. * 
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Write ~ Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okle 


‘\boney IN OKLAHOMA 





boiler to stand steam pressu f 4,500 
psi. (almost double the present record) 
at 1,150 F. General Elect o. will 
make the 120,000-kw. turl 
* 
A Goliath among shavers 
gear-shaving machine const 
National Broach & Mach 
troit, Mich. It can hand] 
180 in. pitch diameter (th 
weighs about 30 tons and h 
to 1,800 teeth used in m 
plants. The shaver weigh 
tons, operatcs On precision 
* 
A new electroplating plant 
troduces mass-production t 
job-lot electroplating, is n 
at the Swissvale (Pa.) pla 
Switch & Signal Div. of \ 
Air Brake Co. Faciliti 
fully and semi-automati 
varicty of metals, includ 
copper, zinc, cadmium, ch 
gold, and silver. Original] 
consolidate electroplating for 
the company, the new plant | soon 
be available for commerci 
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Versatile cotton’s natural qualities are useful for a wide variety of 


Strong fabrics of tough, light, elastic nylon find many unusual uses, as 
industrial textiles, such as the hose duck in pump intake hoses. 


in the reinforcement of inflated rubberized pontoons for military bridges. 


High tenacity rayon reinforcing fabrics make it possible to produce low- 
gauge rubberized conveyor belts that are strong, yet light and flexible. 


Acrylic fibers, such as Orlon® and dynel, have high chemical resistance, 
which is usually essential in filter cloth used for filtration of acids. 
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Industrial Fabrics of Cotton, Rayon, Nylon, 
Orlon; Dacron; Dynel and other fibers 


The development of many new chemical textile 
fibers has added another dimension to designing 
industrial fabrics. For not only does each of these 
fibers have highly individual chemical and phys- 
ical characteristics, but the properties they give 
to fabrics vary with the type and size of yarn, 
the construction and the finish of the fabric. 
Moreover, there are innumerable ways in which 
they can be combined, both with each other and 
with traditional fibers. 

Our experience with industrial fabrics dates 
back more than a century. As new fibers have 
been introduced it has been our policy to begin 
experimenting with them immediately —adding 
to our general knowledge of industrial design a 
knowledge of the characteristics of each new 
man-made fiber. 

In certain instances, we have been able to 


effect quite dramatic improvements in wear life 
and overall cost through the use of synthetics. 
This has been true both in industrial and r .- 
itary applications, particularly where strcuyth, 
light weight, chemical resistance and other im- 
portant requirements have been present. 

Whatever your textile problem, whether it 
calls for an entirely new type of fabric or im- 
provement of a conventional one, let's have a 
look at it. Chances are our engineering and 
technical staff can work it out. 


*duPont trademark 


Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 24-page 
booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric development 
and applications which will be of interest to present 
and potential users of industrial fabrics. Write for a 
free copy of “ Modern Textiles For Industry” te Wellington 
Sears Co., Dept. G-8, 65 Worth Street, N. Y. 13, N.Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO 


* DETROIT + LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS 





For These and 
Other Industries 


Rubber 
Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and Sateens 

Automobile Headlining 

Industria) & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filter Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 








* PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO 





* $T, LOUIS 


Low-cost fir plywood work tables 
are easy to build, hard to hurt 
... require little or no upkeep 


‘ For assembly tables and other work 
surfaces, smooth, tough fir plywood tops 
them all. Plywood surfaces are even, 
snag-free, warm to the touch. They won't 
split, crack, chip or puncture. Resist 
wear and scuffing. 

Fir plywood tables and fixtures are 
easy to build. Plywood is real wood, 
cross-laminated for extra strength, 
lighter weight. Requires no special tools. 
Permits custom-planning to meet exact 
needs. Comes in big work-speeding 
panels. For more information write to 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington, 


Fir Plywood 


industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DF?A quality-tested plywood 


d 
Iypen 1. Interior-type tor iw. Ap Oia la.y 
door or structural uses; 2. Ex- ° 


terior-type for uses exposed to 
woter or weather; EXT-DFPA on 
ponel edge means 100% water- 
proof give. Grades within each 
type meet exact vse-needs. 
PlyPanel is the versatile smooth 
one-side grade of Inter ior-type. 
Use it for table tops, cabinets, 
fixtures, other indoor jobs where 
only one side will be in view. 


There's a type and grade of fir plywood for every use 
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AEC Lifts One Veil 


Atomic Energy Commission gets set to release parts 
of reports of four industrial groups on the feasibility of pro- 
ducing electric power from atomic energy. 


One of the steepest barriers to com- 
mercial use of the atom on a broad 
scale is the wall of official secrecy that 
surrounds virtually all phases of atomic 
work. 

A good deal of this mystery is essen- 
tial to keep valuable military informa- 
tion out of the hands of the Russians. 
But some of it looks like nonsense to a 
lot of people. 

Now the Atomic Energy Commission 
is preparing to take the wraps off what 
is gencrally regarded as one of its silliest 
secrets. In a day or two, the commis- 
sion. probably will turn loose portions 
of reports by four industrial groups on 
the feasibility of electric power produc- 
tion from atomic cnergy. 

AEC has been sitting on the reports 
since last October. However, existence 
of the reports and even some of their 
general conclusions have been common 
knowledge for months (BW —Mar.14 
"53,p102). 
¢ Contents—The prevailing hunch is 
that the only data of conceivable mili- 
tary significance in these documents 
when they were submitted to AEC last 


fall were some detailed discussions of 
fuel elements and operating costs of 
actors (atomic furnaces). These are sen 
sitive matters because part of our bomb 
materials is produced in reactors. 
On the other hand, the report 
have delved in far more detail into such 
matters as the types of heat exchang: 
systems necessary to carry heat from a 
reactor to a steam gencrator. ‘The prob 
lems involved in building such heat 
exchangers, valves, pumps, steam gen 
erators and the like, for use with re- 
actors, are major delaying factors in the 
development of atomic power! 
e Scarce Know-How—Solutions to such 
problems, according to competent tech 
nicians, come hard partially because 
only a handful of companies have any 
substantial working knowledge of re 
actors. These are the firms, and their 
technical staffers, who actually build 
or operate AEC’s reactor 
e First Studies—The reports were made 
after a year of study at AEC installa 
tions by the following firms, working 
as two-company teams: Commonwealth 
Edison Co. and Public Service Co. of 


must 


lt Fuses Atoms Instead of Splitting Them 


This new cyclotron at the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory is the reverse of most ma- 


chines of its type. Instead of splitting 
atoms, it fuses light elements into heavier 
ones—with the help of 25-million electron 


volts. That might make it useful in the 
development of the hydrogen bomb. Atomic 
fission, which works the other way around, 
is the basic step in setting off an atom 
bomb or a nuclear reactor. 
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You always get something extra when you reach for Chase Brass. Extra beauty. Extra wear 
Extra resistance to corrosion. Whenever you have a choice of metals your best buy is usually brass 
There are many different kinds of Chase Brass. You'll find one kind ideal for precision instruments 


... another for costume jewelry .. . still others for springs, screws and bolts. 


Chase Metallurgical Advisory Service will help you choose the proper copper alloy for any manufacturing job 


Contact your Chase wholesaler or one of the 27 Chase warehouses and sales offices listed below. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn 


™ 
é 4 ) THE WATION'S HEADQUARTERS FOR 
(‘hase oP BRASS & COPPER 


Subsidiary of KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


Albanyt Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver? Detroit Houston indianapolis Kansas City Mo los Angeles Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Newark New Oriesns New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester? St. louis Sen francisco ‘Seattle Waterbury + sales office only) 





Northern Illinois; Dow Chemical Co. 
and Detroit Edison Co.; Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and Union Electric Co. 
. P ‘ 3 of Missouri; Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

For precise checking 0-4 : " and Bechtel Corp. 
ope ' _| Raa At the outset, the four industrial 
of temperature, humidity ae 8 \ aa teams were asked by AEC to study the 
4 prospects for a plant that would pro- 
duce both fissionable mat ind clec- 


EVERY PLANT NEEDS tric power—a dual-purpose plant. But 


shortly thereafter, AEC lost its interest 


BENDIX-FRIEZ HYGRO-THERMOGRAPH in reactors that would produce larg 
quantities of fissionable material. ‘The 
reason, in part at least, that the 
vast expansion of AFC’ n produc 
If your plant maintains temperature tion facilities, now under y promised 

and humidity control, the Bendix-Friez to supply ample bomb material 
Hygro-Thermograph offers you a graphic, For the firms involved, AE-.C’s change 
scientific, year-’round check on the effi- of heart took a lot of the steam out of 
ciency of that control. Hygro-Thermo- the studies. Costs of any atomic power 
graph actually protects your air condi- plant that could be built within a fev 
tioning investment by giving you a vears would be extreme! gh. Un 
precise record which shows instantly official estimates ran from $50-million 

any variation in temperature or relative to $150-million. 

humidity. Producer of the world’s finest Nonetheless, all of the i trv teams 
hin ik sane eile weather instruments, Bendix-Friez is kept right on poking into atomic power 
Mies arohian ture rendering constantly increasing service to prospects after they completed their 
many tough problems wh industry. Find out how we can help you. survey for AEC last year. Obviously, 
for industry, : y their preliminary findings gave them 
solid grounds for enthusiasm, of vary- 
‘ ing degrees, despite Al enchant- 

FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of » ment with dual-purpose plant 
1416 Taylor Avenue + Baltimore 4, Maryland ware ¢ Dow-Detroit Edison—Probably the 


Export Sales: : most enthusiastic—certainly the most 
Gondin fnternationsl, Biviclon, 72 Mth Avenve, Mie York 11, 90.9, active—tcam is the Dow-Detroit Edison 
group. Last year these companies con 
tracted with AEC for a nd round 
of atomic power studi bijective of 
the new study is to wo ut details 
preliminary to actual construction of a 
reactor, including tests of materials and 
components. 

Some 25 additional companies now 
are afhliated with these two firms in 
the project. Most of the joiners are 
electric utilities, but among the others 
are Ford Motor Co., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., engineering firms and manufac 
turers of industrial power equipment 

The Dow-Detroit Edison group is 
proceeding largely with it vn fund: 
Government _ participatic is limited 
largely to AEC’s grant of ess to its 
test facilities and technical data 


T ¢ Other Projects—The Nionsanto-Un 
£ c LL A = ion Electric team, unti ently at 
least, still wanted to go ahead with 


‘ ° dual-purpose plant. 
can make your office look like this! The other two teams h ontinued 


their investigations, though largely 


Greater efficiency . . . greater bez ... that’s Steelcase ' 

PR gras then many that's Steelcase. A without further formal cooperation from 
given area seats 25% more employees . .. users report as high AEC. But Commonwealth Fdison 
as 35% gain in office output . . . filing capacity increases . . . Public Service recenth it a second 
FE Look tor report to the commission. This docu 


Steelc i your Steelcase ment still is under wrap 
quirements. Steelcase styling, color and beauty impresses cus- BR. - 4. _ A fifth industry team, Pioneer Serv- 
tomers, delights employees. And you save on Steelcase lifetime Equipment” ice & Engineering Co. and Foster 
: ss i classification Theele . y TTCOT Q 
construction. Ask your Steelcase dealer for full information. of your phone W heeler Corp. got the gré ; light from 
directory. AEC last October. Its study is aimed 
from the start at development of a 
— ot et oe oes plant primarily to produce power— 
aa , 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan (iaiiiaainaninin Aik Aaeamanad rather than dual-purpose facilities. 




















interchangeability of units allows you to meet changing job re- 


For new ideas in office planning, write for'‘ Tooling Up Your Office” 
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Assure Top Efjiciency 


in your plant with 











BROWN FINTUBE Sectioual HEAT EXCHANGERS 


@ Avoid the loss in efficiency that results from just a 
few thousandths of an inch of deposit on the tubes, by using Brown Fintube 
Sectional Exchangers for every heating and cooling service. 

The longitudinal passages of Brown Fintube Sections control the 
material flow, eliminating baffles and the back eddies that encourage 
fouling. Their greater heating surface — 2 to 8 times that of bare tubes — 
permits more BTUs to be transferred at lower temperature per square foot 
of surface, minimizing “coking” and charring. Brown Fintube Sections are 
easy to clean — and — by simply manifolding a few extra sections into the 
unit, one stream after another can be taken off line for cleaning while the 
rest — always thoroughly clean — carry the unit’s full rated capacity, year 
after year — without any shut-downs. 

Efficient heating, is only one of Brown Fintube’s many advantages. 
You'll find full details in our Bulletin No. 512. It will give you ideas. 








Sectional Heot Tank Suction Heaters 


INTUBE CO. aia 
Elyria, Ohio a 


Line Heaters 


ROWN Ch——F-, sXe nf = 
4 


Process Heaters Tenk Heeters Fired Indirect Heaters 


NEW YORK * BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CLEVELAND © CINCINNATI! © DETROIT * CHICAGO © ST. PAUL © ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY 
MEMPHIS + BIRMINGHAM * NEW ORLEANS * SHREVEPORT © TULSA © HOUSTON © DALLAS * DENVER © LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO © and ST. THOMAS. ONT. 





EW PRODUCTS 


Heyday Is Dawning for Innovations 


@ It's blue skies for sellers of industrial products now, 


but storm clouds are gathering. 


@ So manufacturers are ready to cover the market 


with new products by next spring. 


@ They won't all be new, but they'll feature better 


design, claim lower cost. 


There’s a good chance that purchas- 
ing agents will see a surprising influx of 
new industrial products in their next- 
spring catalogs. 

The shower of innovations has been 
building up for a Jong time. Why? Be- 
cause experts anticipate much stiffer 
competition in sales of equipment for 
production, materials handling, and 
maintenance after the new year. ‘To 
meet it, the manufacturers will release 
products that claim better design, more 
exacting engineering, and lower oper- 
ating costs. 
¢ About Face—The surge will mark a 
complete turnabout in market condi- 
tions in less than three years. In late 
i951 there was a long, deep slump in 
new products that was more than just 
a seasonal dip (BW—Nov.17’52,p138). 
The main cause was Korea. Manufac- 
turers explain it this way: Many pro- 
ducers were tied up with defense work; 
engineering and production staffs had 
no time to work on new products. Even 
if they did, materials shortages would 
have nipped their developments in the 
bud. 

Right now, industrial products are 
casy to get and just as easy to sell. But 
manufacturers know the boom won't 
last forever. 
¢ Half and Half—The products that 
will turn up next spring in catalog 
sheets and news releases won't com- 
yletely take your breath away. About 
ialf can be classed as innovations. 
They'll fit into niches that have been 
vacant for a long time. One manufac- 
turer, for example, hints at a product 
for foundries that will push the industry 
one step closer to automation 

The other half will be extensions of 
manufacturers’ current lines. Most will 
have refinements, though, that promise 
more cfhicient operation and cost cut- 
ting, the kind of features that cus- 
tomers want in a competitive period. 
A few will have eye appeal, but not 
much else. 
¢ Aloof—A few companies, however, 
might be left at the post, or get off to 
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a slow start. The defense program is 
still holding some of them back. An of- 
ficial of one aluminum producer says 
that one customer is now holding off 
on a new product because it is “still 
somewhat concerned about the continu- 
ing supply of aluminum that would be 
required.” 

Another company, a specialty manu- 
facturer for the mining industry, will 
stay aloof because it tried to combine 
product development for commercial 
and military customers in its operations 
but hasn’t been completely successful. 
The company blames the shortage of 
enginecring talent, and has now 
brought in an outside consultant to 
handle research and development in 
mechanical engineering. 

Machine tool builders are holding 

back more than any other industry. 
That’s because right now deliveries are 
running from 9 to 15 months behind 
the orders. If the manufacturers an- 
nounced a model change or refinement 
now the customers would cancel their 
old orders and send in new ones, hope- 
lessly snarling operations. So the build- 
crs will wait till the backlog drops to a 
period of weeks, then spring their new 
developments on the market. 
e First Crack—Some early birds are al- 
ready in the field, however. Lewis 
Welding & Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, recently announced its urgency 
this way: That company’s backlog of 
new products was starting to get low, 
and it feared that some competitor 
might come out with similar machines. 
So Lewis pushed the development and 
introduction of these products, to get 
a head-of-the-line spot when the cas- 
tomers really start looking around. 

An carly aggressiveness is also in the 
works for Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago. S-W has opened up with a big 
list of products: a lubricator for con- 
veyor systems, a stoker machine, a wal- 
kie-talkie radio for personal use, and a 
heating unit for diesel engines. 

Some producers are cutting a lot of 
nonstandard products from the cata- 


logs. One big tool and hardware dis- 
tributor in the Midwest complains that 
it is swamped with too many new prod- 
ucts. So it is trying to standardize its 
inventory. But one expert thinks that 
there’s a reason behind this move. Next 
spring, a salesman can’t afford to spoil 
his pitch by confusing a customer with 
a lot of similar products that really 
do one job. By standardizing, it’s easier 
to push just one or a couple of items. 
¢QOn the Lookout—Nanufacturing 
companics in Los Angeles, says one in- 
dustry man, “are hunting assiduously 
for new products to bolster their post 
Korea lines.” Many are camping on 
the doorstep of L.A.’s Chamber of 
Commerce, which has an industrial d« 
partment for corralling product ideas 
that local companies can use. Chamber 
engineers and marketing experts screen 
the new ideas or inventions, pass them 
on to the manufacturers or distributors. 

Diversification is the word that de- 
scribes the Angelenos’ plans for new 
products. One local manufacturer, 
whose earnings depend greatly on sub- 
contracted defense work, is going into 
a wide range of products such as water 
coolers, vacuum cleaners, and_ heaters. 
A plastics firm, one that ordinarily 
makes sound recordings, will market an 
“official” toy gun for tots with space 
patrol badges. 


Handy Porcelain Spray 


A — flame spray that puts a 


ain coating on the steel plate of 
bridges, ships, and buildings is the 
latest device in the struggle against the 
$6-billion annual loss to corrosion. ‘The 
coating, sprayed on at the site, is de- 
signed to give protection against sea 
water, weather, smoke, and chemicals. 

Seaporcel Metals, Inc., makers of ar- 
chitectural, marine, and industrial por- 
celains, spent 18 months developing the 
spray. The problems: (1) to find what 
porcelain ingredients could be effec- 
tively melted in a short time, and (2) 
to work out the correct fusing time for 
a group of ingredients, each of which 
had a different melting point 

Seaporcel’s answer is a 5-lb. hand gun 
connected to the  material-carrving 
trolley by four feed lines, each 
trolled by a knob on the gun’s handle. 
A fifth line, of compressed air, forces 
the materials through the nozzle in a 
continuous stream; at the same time 
the air keeps the metal parts of the gun 
from overheating. 

In action, the flame from the 1-in. 


porce 


con- 
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Photographs show effects of atmospheric corrosion after six years’ exposure 
of unprotected surfaces. 


1. Low carbon sheet steel showing friable heavy rust. 
2. Low carbon sheet steel with rust removed showing heavy pitting. 


Corrosion 3 


sive pitting. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE sheet steel showing tightly adhering rust. 
4, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE sheet steel with rust removed showing absence of exces- 


Low carbon sheet steel lost four times more weight than N-A-X HIGH-TENSILI 


Resistance 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, having 50‘; greater strength than mild 
carbon steel, permits the use of thinner sections—resulting 
in lighter weight of products. It is a low-alloy steel—possess- 
ing much greater resistance to corrosion than mild carbon 
steel, with either painted or unpainted surfaces. Combined 
with this characteristic, it has high fatigue and toughness 
values at normal and sub-zero temperatures and the abrasion 
resistance of a medium high carbon steel—resulting in longer 
life of products, 








N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, with its higher physical properties, can 
be readily formed into the most difficult stamped shapes, 
and its response to welding, by any method, is excellent, 


ap SHEET STEEL 
arwee 


AP MOVING TO YOUR DEALER 


in six-year test. With increased time this ratio becomes greater. 


Due to its inherently fine grain and higher hardness, it can 
be ground and polished to a high degree of lustre at lower 
cost than can mild carbon steel. 


Your product can be made lighter in weight . . . to last 
longer . . . and in some cases be manufactured more eco- 
nomically, when made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE Steel, 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division 


NATIONAL STEEL 





( Advertisement) 


INDUSTRY NEWS IN BRIEF... 


SANTA FE TANK & TOWER COMPANY OFFERS 
A SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 


A part of a battery of scrubbers and 
fume stacks in a large chemical 
plant to remove acid fumes and 
recover by-products. 





Los Angeles, California... Throughout the 
nation a problem exists... the removal of 
acid fumes and dust that is emitted from 
many industrial plants. Engineering firms 
are constantly being asked to design proc- 


esses for their removal or recovery. 


The Santa Fe Tank & Tower Company, spe- 
cialists in the field of structural design, fab- 
rication and installation of these units, is 
cooperating with basic engineering com- 
panies to help to effectively cope with this 


problem. 


An example of cooperative endeavor is 
illustrated here by a chemical plant project 
directed by The Ralph M. Parsons Com- 
pany. The Santa Fe Tank & Tower Company 
cooperated with this internationally known 
engineering firm in determining the proper 
materials to be used... and to structurally 
design, fabricate and erect this battery of 
scrubbers. As a result of this cooperative 
effort, the ultimate customer, as well as the 
community surrounding the plant, was best 


served. 


Serving practically all industries, the Santa Fe Tank & Tower Company is probably 


the most dependable source for these specialized washer installations. Santa Fe offers 


this specialized service to engineers. 


Santa Fe maintains branch offices in all principal cities. For complete information 
and engineering data on Wood Pipe, Wood Tanks, Cylindrical Gas Scrubbers, 
Cooling Towers, and other wood specialties, write to Santa Fe Tank & Tower 
Company, 5401 So. Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California. 
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nozzle first heats the steel surface; then 
the porcelain mixture is blown through 
tiny holes around the nozzle. ‘he flam« 
heats the material to about 1,600I, at 
which point it fuses to surface 
Seaporcel claims that in matter of 
minutes the metal plate has a life-time 
glassy finish, as colorfast | easy to 
clean as the family bathtub 

Seaporcel is introducing the gun as a 
contract service. After six months o1 
so of field experience, n produ 
tion is rolling and costs have been accur 
rately determined, the 
pects to be ready to dis 
licensing. 
e Source: Seaporcel Metals, Inc., - 
Borden Ave., Long Island City 1, 


pans CX 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An alkali compound that ot etch 
or discolor aluminum, vet ) powe! 
ful that it will spray difficult 
parts of various metals, been an 
nounced by Van Straat Chemical 
Co., 546 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. ‘The comp the 
new product is neither toy 1 inflam- 
mable, cleans thoroughh quickh 
* 


Bulletproof vests arc m f fibrous 
glass and “laminated ba nvlon”’ 
by Armor Specialties Corp. of Phila 
delphia for hunters and nfor 
ment agents. Price is S¢ but vou 
have to have an applicat pproved 
bv local police to buy on The com 
pany also plans to use t itcrial in 
explosive shields and d tion bar 
ricrs for mining, construct ind ex- 
cavation work. 
» 


Pormix is a plastic attachment shaped 


like a shallow bucket wit! bottom. 
It fits over the top of a § -sizc Can 
of paint, keeps the can’s sealing groove 
from filling up and add it a quart 
of extra room for mixing. Price is SI, 
from Pormix Corp., Gree 1, Conn. 
© 
A portable tape recorder | on 
sumer field will be int | next 
month by RCA Victor D on of Ra 
dio Corp. of America. P feature 
will be ease of operation, fidelity, light 
weight, and attractive sty 
ry 

Continuous infrared analysis of a liquid 
Or gas process strcam 1s possibl 
with a new Automatic Multi-Compon 
ent Analyzer in product it Perkin 
Elmer Corp., Norwalk, ¢ 1. It’s de 
signed to monitor the cor tration of 
up to six componcnts in 
stream flowing through 
plant. ‘The entire unit 1 
mobile metal console. 


uid OT gas 


nall pilot 


ntcd in a 
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YOU'LL PROFIT FROM THE BEST 


The rough, tough schools of competition and experience are 
great teachers. 

That’s why Rapistan now releases a vast library of fast- 
reading, illustrated data on how other companies have changed 
materials handling problems into profits. Many of them are 
in your own field. 

These field reports are from every corner of the country. 
Each report gives you a tested and successful handling im- 
provement idea that could save you thousands of dollars 
yearly. You'll find many suggestions on how to use your 
present equipment in new ways. 

Our surveys show that of those reports distributed ,75% 
have been kept by management men for future action. At 
least 20°) of these reports have inspired immediate improve- 
ments in handling methods. 

Rapistan invites you to share its long cost-cutting experi- 
ence by indicating which of these factual reports will be 
helpful to you. Check the list on this page or just write today 
on your letterhead, 

Rapistan conveying equipment is right for each job... 
single unils, lines or engineered systems for specific needs, 


Rapistan equipment is better 3 ways in flexibility, quality 
and exceptional value. 


BETTER CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS ¢ INDUSTRIAL CASTERS © WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 


— eee ae ee er —_—— ana emanane 


, 
| YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
| 
| 
| 


Complete Rapistan Field Reports on how materials 
handling probiems similar to yours have been success- 
fully solved by and for leaders in your own field, 
Each report details the problem involved, its solution, 
and results obtained. Below is a portial listing of 
available reports. No charge. No obligation. 


Please check your business classification 
Manufacturing = () Agricultural () Whelesale 0 Retail? 


Check reports below which will be of greatest benefit to you: 


Aircraft Parts 0 Heating Equipment 
Auto Supplies () Household Appliances 
Beverages 0) Laundry Services 
Building Supplies 0 Leather Products 
Canneries 0) Machine Parts 
Chemicals (1) Magazines, Newspapers 
Cosmetics 0) Meat Packing 
Dairy Products C) Metal Stamping 
Fabricated Metals Paint Products 
Floor Coverings 1) Paper and Publishing 
Food Products CO) Pharmaceuticals 
Freight Terminals © Power Tools 
Fruits, Vegetables © Sugar Refining 
Furniture C) Tebacco Products 
Grain and Feeds 0) Warehousing 
Grain Milling C] Waste Materials 

(0 Grocery Store 0 Weed Products 


There are mony other Rapistan Field Reports. If your business 
is not listed, please indicate your special needs below 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 
15 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
































CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Copperweld* Chain Link Fence is 
the protective fence that protects it- 
self. It never needs a drop of paint— 
no maintenance costs to worry about. 
There's no other fence like it. It is 
made of Copperweld Wire—with a 
thick, durable copper covering in- 
separaply ‘“‘Molten-Welded” to a 
strong steel core. 

Because of its unique construction, 
Copperweld Fence is rust-proof, cor- 
rosion-proof, It provides long lasting 
property protection regardless of at- 
mospheric conditions, It stays strong 
and in alignment. It costs less because 
it lasts longer. 

Write today for a sample of Cop- 
perweld Fence and a copy of our 
new catalog—free on request. 

*Trade Mark 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
1005 Monongahela Ave. Glassport, Pa. 


This Cut-away Section of Copperweld Wire 
Copper Covering For shows why 
/ Permanence aqiligaaavaaal 
Steel Core, FENCE 


For Strength dh 
THE EXCLUSIVE News a“ . ’ 
COPPERWELD “MOLTEN WELD” MAKES 


THE META NSE PARABLE 











EXPANDED LINES, now including all sorts of equipment like this clothes dryer, and . . . 


Gas Appliances Battle 


In an expanding cconomy, steadily — gas and in the number of its customers 
increasing sales don’t alwavs mean that ‘Trouble is, the sale of the major ga 
all is well on the marketing front. A apphiances—with the outstanding « 
company—or an entire industry—can be — ception of furnaces—has fa to keep 
growing and yet at the same time be © pace with the market. ‘The appliance 
losing out on its proportionate share have lost out to clectricit 
of the market. ‘That's the situation of Electricitv’s gnawing a it thi 
the gas appliance industry at the pres- kitchen range market is a in point 
ent time. According to GAMA, the gas range 

Last week, the Gas Appliance Manu- = makers had their biggest war \cal 
facturers Assn. held its annual con- in 1941 when thev shipped }-million 
vention at the Greenbrier Hotel in’ units. In 1952, the figure was 2.2 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. ‘There _ million. 
was a gala round of cocktail parties, Meanwhile, electric rat 
formal dinners, golf matches. But in according to Electrical Merchandising 
the business meetings there was plenty a McGraw-Hill publication nt from 
to talk about; many of the most 700,000 to 1.1-million. Before the war 
thoughtful men in the industry frankly at least three gas ranges hipped 
admitted their worry for everv one electric. Now the ratio 
¢ Joint Drive—Evidence of this concern is only two to one. ‘That kind of a 
is the first really large-scale gas promo- drop hurts. 
tion campaign jointly originated and «© Cooking—According to the U.S 
jointly operated by GAMA and the Housing Census, over 25-million occu 
American Gas Assn., the voice for most pied dwellings cooked with gas—includ 
gas utilities. GAMA and AGA, theo- ing bottled gas—in 1950. That figure 
retically close partners, haven't always compares with less than 17-million in 
worked together so closcly as they now 1940. 
wish. That's a gain from 45.5 » 59.6 

In the simplest terms, the trouble in of all the nation’s dwelling units. In 
the industrv is this. Since World War — the same period cooking b lectricit 
Il, there has been a tremendous ex gaincd much more rapidly; in 1940 
pansion in the distribution of natural  1.8-million homes had clect ranges 


x 
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UPGRADED ITEMS, like this cookstove bristling with gadgetry, are main weapons, as... 


in 1950 the figure was 6.3-million. 
Electricity’s share of the nation’s dwell- 
ing units had risen from 5.4% to about 
15%. 

Electricity has made similar inroads 
in water heaters. Before the war, gas 
lead by at least four to one. This ad- 
vantage has been reduced to about two 
and one half to one, although gas is 
generally cheaper for water heating. 

Those gas men at the Greenbrier who 
were willing to talk about their troubles 
had no doubt about whom to blame— 
themselves. A large part of the industry 
simply didn’t get ready for the present 
buver’s markct. Lulled by natural gas 
expansion, they forgot the big sales 
push. 


|. What's Wrong 


Warmings, as always, had been 
sounded. In 1949, Louis Ruthenburg, 
now board chairman of Servel, Inc., 
told the industry that the unlimited op- 
portunities in gas didn’t climinate the 
need for a major sales effort. The next 
year, his words were lost under an ava- 
lanche of scare-buying. The buyer's 
market rolled in like a cloudbank. 

The gas industry wasn’t organized to 
meet consumer resistance; the clectrical 
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to Regain Lost Ground 


industry was. The position of the gas 
industry was due principally to two 
things: 

e Its physical makeup precluded 
the type of promotion put on by the 
electrical industry. ‘The gas appliance 
field is made up of small, scattered 
producers. The electrical ficld is domi- 
nated by a few big names. The smallish 
gas-range maker might ask: “How can 
I compete with the advertising budgets 
of GE and Westinghouse?” 

e¢ Gas appliances had been sold 
for too long through utilities, which 
had other functions and couldn’t spend 
enough time on sales. Electrical ap- 
pliances moved from utilities to dealers 
years ago, gas appliances only recently, 
usually to dealers who also handle an 
electrical line. 

According to the American Gas 
Journal, weak promotion of gas plus 
occasional loose-jointed cooperation be- 
tween utilities, the appliance manufac- 
turers and dealers, has resulted in an 
antigas, pro-clectricity attitude among 
dealers. The journal finds that dealers 
think the large-scale preselling cam- 
paigns of the electrical industry do a 
good part of their selling job for them 
on clectrical appliances. 
¢ Hooking Up—Gas appliance sales 





TOWEL 
SERVICE 
for 700 


at only *70 
per month! 


@ A well-known CHICAGO 
manufacturer installed MOSINEE Pure 
Sulphate ZIP-TOWLS and SENTINEI 
Cabinets . . . and said this about the ser 
vice: “The quality of these towels is ex- 
cellent and the controlled-type Sentinel 
Cabinets have enabled us to provide towel 
service for our 700 employee $ at a cost of 
about $70 a month.” Better towel service 
-.- less cost! 

Write for Samples 
and name of nearest Distributor 


LPL LLL LA ALLA 


WINE 
Salghain Toda. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY ® WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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Heres how i LN | IX culs the cost of 


Bendix makes scores of devices for this field alone 


Transportation — Bendix products not 
only better engine performance, they add 
to truck and tractor efficiency all along the 
line. Bendix* Starter Drive has been proved 
by more installations than any other make. 
The Bendix basic braking system is the 
most widely used in the automotive field. 
Bendix* Hydrovac* and Air-Pak* power 
braking units are the largest selling in the 
field. Bendix-Eclipse* brake blocks and 
linings cover every need. And Bendix 
hydraulic controls, including power steer- 


BENDIX Two-way Mosite RADIO AND PACKSETS ing and disconnect couplings, have proved 


Speed Communications in Woods and Yards 


| | oe increasing use of man-made 
materials, wood products are more in 
demand than ever before. And this is due 
only in part to population growth. Lum- 
bering and allied industries have met the 
competitive challenge by greater mechani- 
zation, which has not only speeded output 
but has materially lowered costs. 

That is where Bendix products have 
proved their worth. Scores of these ad- 
vanced devices now serve this industry in 
forests, lumber yards, building operations, 
plywood plants, paper mills and other 
processing centers. Scores more offer addi- 
tional ways to speed production, cut costs 
and improve end products. Here are some 
outstanding examples: 


Communications — Bendix two-way 
mobile radio provides the industry with 
its finest communication tool to date. 
Completely static-free in any location... 
sensitive, selective and powerful as never 
before, yet using no more amps than 
an automobile headlight, it assures recep- 
tion as clear as home radio for 20 miles 
and more. Bendix also builds fixed sta- 
tions from 24% to 250 watts output and 
provides the necessary engineering aid in 
setting up systems. Supplementing this 
equipment in forests and yards is the 
Bendix portable packset, which weighs 
only nine pounds. Users say chat this new, 
more powerful and reliable communica- 


SEE r 
Brilliant Bendix’ TV aa 


The Finest Picture Science 


has ever Produced 


more than equal to the toughest conditions 
trucks and tractors have ever encountered. 


tion equipment quickly pays for itself in Br. Ss : WN 
time-saving alone. 3S 

Engines — Stationary engines, engines : yee 7 
for trucks and off-the-road vehicles, en- 
gines for power tools — all gain perform- 
ance and dependability from products of 
Bendix. Bendix magnetos, from the most 
trusted name in ignition, assure fast all- 
weather starting for gasoline-powered 
equipment such as power saws and donkey 
engines. Zenith* Carburetors — standard BENDIX TRUCK AND TRACTOR PARTS 
for the heavy-duty field — add economy 
to engines of every size. Bendix diesel fuel 
injection equipment performs the same Instrumentation—Bendix creative en- 
stellar service for diesel engines. Bendix* gineering follows through to the ultimate 
electric fuel pumps and micronic filters fianufacture of end products. Bendix 
round out industry's top line of fuel- Ultra-Viscoson, for example, measures, 
feeding products. records and controls viscosity instantly 
and automatically to speed and simplify 
work with plywood glues, wood pulps 
and any other processing involving liquids. 
Bendix meteorological instruments, stand- 
ard with weather bureaus the world over, 
keep check on heat and humidity condi- 
tions. And Bendix provides a long list of 
electronic components for automatic con- 
trol of factory processes. 

As you see, if you deal with wood 
products at any stage, you will be well 
advised to learn more about Bendix. And 
this applies whatever your business, for 
the Bendix engineering staff of 6000, the 
Increase Small Engine Reliability 25 Bendix manufacturing divisions and 


Lower Handling Costs 


BENDIX MAGNETOS AND CARBURETORS 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS | BENDIX RADIO: auto, railroad, mobile, aviation radio; radar; television, 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg * carburetors; electric fuel pumps; starter drives; coaster brakes, 
RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and electrical actuators, 
magnetos for small and large morine and industrial engines; diese! fuel injection; electrical connectors. BENDIX- 














PRODUCTS 






BENDIX RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
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Guard Processing Conditions 
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the 15 Bendix research centers have de- 
veloped hundreds of devices which are 
profitably employed by every major in- 
dustry. Send for the 40-page book “Bendix 
and Your Business” for a complete pic- 
ture of this uniquely versatile organization 
and its potential usefulness to you. 
eee 


Executives, Engineers — For a copy 
of this valuable book, please write on 
your company letterhead to Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, 1100 Fisher Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Engineering Students —Send for the 
facts about the many fine careers open to 
you at Bendix plants and research centers, 
Write to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
1104 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Bendix 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





oe 
THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST % 


2 





BENDIX PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE-PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. FRIEZ: weather instruments; 
depth recorders, ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINWER PURIFIERS: filters, SCINTILLA MAGNETO: aviation; 


ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD.— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIONAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y; Cable “Bendixint” New York, 
REG. v5. PAT. OFF, 
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in this 
floating cage 


ONE MAN 
does the work 
of eight! 


Looks like a machine from Mars — yet the Travel Drill 
saves money and man-hours for quarrymen — makes a 
dangerous job much safer. 

One man in the cage — swinging himself high over steep 
and treacherous rock piles — drills dynamite holes in 40 
to 44 boulders per hour. By the old method — when a man 
snaked a hand drill and dangling air hose up each boulder 
—only 5% holes per hour could be drilled. 

The unique machine is made by Travel Drill Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., using standard Gardner-Denver pneumatic 
equipment: rock drill and feed, two air hoists, three air 
motors and an air compressor unit. Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Illinois, 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 


have been hurt by the difficulty of 
getting a foot in the di Virtually 
every new home in the U.S. is wired 
for electricity when it’s built. But mod- 
ern homes can, and do, function with- 
out gas. The gas people have to scll at 
least one appliance, right at the start, 
so that the builder or owner will have 
a gas line run in and a meter installed 

Furnaces and ranges at msidered 
the best “door-opening” 5 ppliances 
Gas furnaces have grown fabulously 
since the war. In 1941, the biggest 
prewar year, just under 200,000 were 
shipped. In 1950 the total was over 
]-million. According to the U.S. Hous- 
ing Census, in 1950 28.5 of our 
centrally heated homes heated with gas 
In 1940 this figure had been only 7.8% 
The popularity of gas heating goes well 
beyond these figures. Count home 
owners have been turned down for gas 
heat because, due to pipe shortages, the 
local utility couldn’t handle the extra 
load. Many of these disappointed buy- 
ers have put in oil heat, th have been 
sold an electric range, and ended 
up without a gas line coming into the 
house. 

The range, though it opens the door 

for other appliances, can be a drag on 
the gas supplier if those other appliances 
are not sold. Many utilitic port that 
they lose money on an account that uses 
gas only for cooking. Beca the fur- 
nace is a big gas consumer, the manu- 
facturers often accuse utilitics of push- 
ing the furnaces at the expense of the 
water heater, dryer, and ref itor. 
e Fancier—Another fault that the in- 
dustry now recognizes is its price con- 
sciousness. [Tor years th ranges 
have undersold electric 1 The 
manufacturers have found that, buy- 
er’s market or no, the public likes a few 
fancy gadgets, is willing to put down 
extra dollars for the automatic con- 
trols that have long adorned the elec- 
tric ranges. The result has been—al- 
though the gas-range men ice at the 
term—an upgrading of ga 


ll. What's Being Done 


The upgrading (picture, pag 
takes many forms and in the end pro- 
duces a gas range that looks much like 
an electric range. The new features, 
some of which appear on ranges from 
every manufacturer, include double 
ovens, swing-out broilers, griddle tops, 
interior lighting, electric ignition, and 
removable burners. 

Another innovation is th central- 
ized gas range, whereby th en may 
be installed in one part of the kitchen, 
the burners in another. Two of the 
leaders in this field are Chambers Corp. 
and Geo. D. Roper Corp. Chambers 
recently sold a package of 200 such 
units to a New Rochelle (N. Y.) hous- 
ing project, and Roper sold nearly as 


] 
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add strength 


Sa} subtract weight 


multiply sales 


with Armco Welded Steel ‘Tubing 


Look to Armco Welded Steel Tubing to lower your costs and boost sales. It 
gives products a new “expensive” look and often helps cut manufacturing costs 
at the same time. 

It is light-walled steel tubing with greater structural strength per pound 
than solid sections of the same shape. This means simpler product design, 
fewer shop operations. 

Armco Tubing comes in many standard and special shapes. One is right 
for you. It will give your products that clean functional appearance that always 
stands out on a sales floor. 

You have your choice, too, of special types of steel in Armco Welded 
Steel Tubing. One is coated with aluminum to resist heat damage . . . another 
coated with zine to resist rust. 

An Armco Tubing specialist is ready to work with your designers. Write 
for further information. 


Here are a few of the standard and special 
shapes of Armco Welded Steel Tubing 
Easy to handle, bend and press in manu 
facturing, tubing will make your product 
lighter, stronger, more salable 


( e— ) 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION pRMCO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 











SKF 
ENGINEER 


TOGETHER 


they developed this 
all-purpose bearing line 


MACHINE 
DESIGNER 







































mose” makes all of these eight 
types of bearings which serve 
virtually every equipment need 
and can supply them in sizes from 
the smallest to the largest. 


This is important to machine designers, ~\ 
because they can depend on mcs" 
recommendations to be unbiased — to consistently 
put the right bearing in the right place. 

















The completeness of this @0c" bearing line is both a 
result and a cause of the remarkable engineering 
co-operation that exists between 0s" and machine | 
designers in every industry. 








When today it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, 
industry appreciates the important extra of 
experienced engineering help from @cs Field and 
Home Office engineers. 7304 


GKF” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of S&F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 











BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 














many to a plush Chicago apartment 
house. 

Upgrading hasn’t been confined to 
ranges. ‘T'wo-tempcrature water heaters 
simultaneously produce hot iter for 
dish and clothes washing (at 1S5OF) and 
for personal use (at 125] Gasmen 
figure this appliance will be ificult 
one for the electric crowd to match. 
High-temperature heating b» tricity 
is expensive, and, say the gasmen, the 
recovery rate of electric water heaters is 
far below that of the gas tvp 
e Wider Lines—Gas applian makers 
have been broadening as well 
ing their line, heading—as far as is po 
sible—in the direction of a complet 
line. Most prominent of the relativel 
new appliances are drvers, ait idition 
ers, and indoor incinerators. All are do 
ing well, although in volume they fall 
wel! below the better-known appliances. 
Gas drvers are coming up fast. Accord- 
ing to Electrical Merchandising, 170, 


000 were shipped last vear, a npared 
with 440,000 electrics. 

Drvers and incinerators are particu- 
larly welcome to the ga lustry be- 
cause they are year-round g onsum- 
crs, and gas air conditioning cquipment 
is equally welcome because it fuel 
during the low-demand summer period 
A principal problem of the utilities has 
been achieving something approaching 
a balanced load. Gas heating has pushed 
up winter demand sharply. But if a 
utility contracts for a lot of gas in the 
winter and only a little in th immer, 
the pipelines charge them at a_ rat 
higher than for uniform all-year-round 
supply. Right now, thev buy more than 
thev need in the summer and less than 
thev need in the winter. The summer 
surplus is stored underground for winter 
needs. Air conditioning, by raising sum- 
mer demands, would redu ummer 


storage to some degree. 

e Test Lab—F.vidence of the rapid ex- 
pansion in the number of g »pliances 
is found at the American Gas Assn.’ 
testing labs. Every member of GAMA 


belongs to the AGA and has the use of 


the testing labs, a sclf-policing organi 
zation set up to judge whether appli 
ances conform with industry standards. 
In the last vear the testing labs have 
doubled their business, and expect to 
double their facilities this year. Applica- 
tions for tests must be made six months 
in advance. One cause of this bottle 
neck is the boom in gas di: Three 
vears ago, five companics re making 
them, today there are 43 companies in 


the business. 


AGA and GAMA have long worked 


together, but when both the utilities 
and the manufacturers suddenly realized 
that appliance sales were lagging behind 
gas expansion, they decided to step up 
their cooperative effort. A year ago, 


committees made up of men from both 
associations began to study how they 
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Eye-Catching Easy-Handling 
ATTRACTIVENESS : EFFICIENCY 


Maiiaes Vanttsade Fast-Packing 
PROTECTION ECONOMY 








Gaylord’s famous quality control, seen and unseen, adds to the 

value of every Gaylord Box. For information and assistance with your 
packing problems, contact the Sales Offices listed under “Boxes (Gaylord)” 
in the classified section of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS «+ Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


Tp G yg & (sa 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS ee KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 








_ Production-wise and cost-wise 

. it makes good cost sense to be 
sure you have enough scales—and 
the right scales—throughout your 
plant today! 

A scale survey by your nearby 
Toledo office will supply this in- 
formation for you—without obli- 
gation. It will point out proven 
ways to solve your problems in 
weighing,checking, testing, count 
ing, batching, force-measuring 
and other operations... with a 
modern Toledo! Learn how Print- 
weigh can stop the losses that 
occur through human errors. It 
will pay you to get in touch with 
your Toledo office—in the phone 
book in 200 cities. Or write for 
bulletin 2020, a condensed cata- 
log of modern Toledos. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio, 


® 


LEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





could help each other, and the dealers 
who serve them both. 

Now AGA and GAMA are moving 
into what they wish had been started 
years ago—a_ broad-based promotion 
program. Actually, the utilities have 
one program, the manufacturers an- 
other, but the two programs are prac- 
tically the same. Each prog: dds up 
to one basic idea: to mak« the gas 
industry doesn’t lose any m ground 
and, if possible, to regain t ground 
already lost. 


Big Store Performance 


In 1952 Called Drab 


Department stores had little to cheer 
about in 1952, says Dr. Malcolm- P. 
McNair of the Harvard Business School. 
“A repetition of the drab performance 
of 1951’’—that’s the wav h ribed 
their showing at the Conti Con 
gress of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. this week. 

For the third year in a 1 depart- 
ment stores dragged their feet compared 
with total retailing. They showed only 
a 2% gain in dollar volu wainst 
3.6% for retail stores. 

e Markdowns—Because the big stores 
didn’t take the whacking markdowns in 
1952 that they suffered from in 1951, 
their gross margin was * bit better 
35.8% of sales against 35.3 » 1951. 
That was enough to bring th ret gain 
before taxes up to 5% of sales. But then 
Uncle Sam swooped in, and left a final 
gain of only 2.4%-—just a shade above 
the 2.3% of the vear befor 1is makes 
1951 and 1952 the poorest years profit- 
wise since 1938. 

Besides taxes, they faced ther ob- 
stacle in costs that refused to st down. 
Some 18.25% of sales went fill pay- 
rolls—the first time since 1938 that this 
item had gone higher than 1§ 

The picture wasn’t wholl 
McNair saw it 

A hopeful sign was that employees 
apparently put more steam into their 
working time. There were more dollar 
sales per man hour, more per sell- 
ing man-hour. 

Finally, if you look at t erform- 
ance of department stores on a purely 
dollar-and-cents basis, net carnings—not 
as a percent of sales—were up 6.5% 
above 1951, thanks mainly that in- 
crease in total dollar sales 
e Branches—McNair found some inter- 
esting data to back up th itinuing 
trend toward setting up branch stores. 
Department stores that had $10-million 
or more business, and that had 15% or 
more of their business in branches, 
earned better profits than companies of 
the same size that had no branches or 
made less than 15% of their sales in 
branches. 


black, as 
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(SYNTHANE) — making bigger payloads pay off 


Synthane bushings, spacers, and bearings 
in the landing gear of this giant of the 
skies share the landing shock loads 
of twenty-five tons. But Synthane parts 
have many virtues in addition to their 
ability to withstand the jolts of heavy 
landings. 

Parts made of this hard-working lam- 
inated plastic are unaffected by oils, and 
are dimensionally stable. They resist 
abrasion, and weigh half as much as 
aluminum. 

Because Synthane is so easy to machine, 


it is appropriate for fair-leads and cable- 
sheaves in control systems. Because it is 
an excellent electrical insulator, you will 
find it at work in engine ignition systems, 
flight instruments, automatic controls, 
and radar sets. Because Synthane is light 
and corrosion-resistant, it’s used for the 
flapper valves in fuel cell baffles. 
Synthane has all these properties and 
many more. It might be a good material 
for you to try. Start by sending for the 
complete Synthane Catalog. Synthane 
Corporation, 1 River Road, Oaks, Penna. 


< 
ae 


Synthane . . . in Aviation 


A Propeller brush block base 

8 Separator ring for propeller hub 
C Propetier brake plug base 

O Brush corrier 

E Card drum 

F Propetier brush block bose 








Swithane-one of industuss unseen essentiols [SYNTHANE 
i) 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 





Onravtual 

all-purpose 
porlahble 
Whiteboard 


easel 
Medel A302 


Replaces blackboard. Use large, clean paper 
pads—which we stock.’This versatile all alumi- 
num easel is also equipped for showing turn- 
over charts or cardboard charts of almost any 
size. Rugged yet light in weight. Folds like 
magic for easy carrying or storage. Thousands 
in use by big industry everywhere. 


Visualize your ideas for better understanding 
Model A302 shown above $46.50 F.0.B Stamford 
Other models available. Write for tree literature 


ORAVISUAL CO. ING. onscrsrct bn. 


68 Jackson St. Stamford, Conn. Phone 48-3345 
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The line between Production 
and Destruction 
often CARRIES THIS 
._ FAMOUS SIGN [ANCHOR FENCE 





Anchor Fence provides a sure way to guard 
your production—your plant, equipment, 
vehicles and employees—against destruc- 
tion by thieves, vandals and agitators. 

But be sure to lool. for the orange-and- 
black plate that identifies all genuine 
Anchor Fence. It’s your assurance of the 
finest in industrial fencing. 


WRITE for Anchor's fact-packed cata- 
log to: AncHuor Post Propucts, INc., 
6075 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


“Ohhiee of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, ». 
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ROYAL ARMS above this London shop means it rates the coveted “by appointment . . . 


The Seal of Royal Use 


When a country gets a new queen, a 
lot of things happen. New stamps are 
yrinted. New coins are minted. In 
sritain’s case, some new merchants will 
break out with the royal arms over the 
door and the magical words, “By 
appointment to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth IL.” 

The emblem—always staidly displayed 
-means that the merchant is a holder of 
one of the British businessman's most 
coveted awards: the royal warrant. He 
has won it by being a major supplier, 
for at least the preceding three years, 
cither to the reigning monarch, or to 
a member of the royal family, or to 
a department of the royal household 

Today nearly 1,000 are 
authorized to wear the emblem. ‘The 
list includes products well known to 
the U.S. householder: Crosse & Black- 
well, Huntley & Palmers biscuits, Haig 
scotch, Kent brushes, Yardley perfumes. 
¢ Prestige—These—and many — other 
companies—reap an immense prestige 
that undoubtedly counts heavily with 
customers. The British think the pres 
tige carries weight particularly in the 
U.S., the “land that loves a lord.” 

In addition, there are hundreds of 
firms on the list to whom the prestige 
is of secondary intcrest. ‘These are the 
small tradesmen who rely on the pur 
chases of the roval familv. for most of 
their bread and butter. Since the 
houschold will spend £702,000 (nearh 
§$2-million) this vear on its 
households—Buckingham and St. James 
Palaces, Windsor Castle, Sandringham, 
Balmoral, Holvrood  House—there’s 
quite a pie to be divided 

There are plenty of routine occupa- 
tions—window cleaning, piano tuning 
represented on this list. Others 
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roval 


Various 


read 


thatcher 
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strangely in U.S. cars: a ree 
for the royal estate in Norfolk, 
sweeps, bagpipe makers. 

Naturally, most of the companies are 
British. But it’s a pretty cosmopolitan 
list, including 16 French champagne 
and brandy merchants, several Indian 
metalsmiths, haberdashers in Calcutta 
and Nairobi, a distiller in Ontario. Only 
one U.S. address is recorded—lrank 
Partridge, Inc., a New York fine arts 
dealer. 
e U.S. Angle—An America 
will spot many familiar nam 
aries or afhliates of U.S 
Esso, Ford, Heinz, Internat Har 
vester, Socony-Vacuum, Singer Sewing 
Machine, Steinway, and Hoover—the 
latter sporting a warrant sty Elec 
tric suction sweeper manuta I to 
the late Queen Mary 

Often a firm has a warra 
one of its products. | 
Co. is stvled “Purvevor 
spirit,” while Vacuum Oil ¢ 
is “Supplier of lubricating « 
Co., Ltd., known the wi 
men’s and women’s fin 
the distinction of being “P 
horse clothing to the late G 
e The Grantors—Grantin 
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there are still some emblems around 
that were granted by the Duke of 
Windsor when he was Prince of Wales 
—and some that date back to Edward 
VII. But King George VI was sparing 
in his use of this prerogative; he never 
did let Elizabeth II grant any while 
she was Princess Elizabeth. ‘Today only 
the Queen Mother has the right. 

e The Grantees—Actually, it’s not a 
company that gets the award; it’s an in- 
dividual—a tradesman, an official of a 
concern. He holds it for 10 years or 
until he or the monarch dies, If he 
dies, the royal family may pass it on 
to another member of the firm, pro- 
vided the royal family is still patroniz- 
ing his wares. If the monarch that 
granted it dies, the holder usually can 
go on using it, though he generally re- 
stvles the wording to say, for example, 
“By appointment to the late King 
George V.” 

Sometimes the warrant comes to a 
fortunate merchant without his doing 
anything about it. Usually, though, 
there’s a ritual to go through: A mer- 
chant puts in an application to the ap- 
propriate department of the roval 
houschold—the Privy Purse, the Master 
of the Household, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, or the Roval Mews (stables). The 
Lord Chamberlain is generally respon- 
sible for checking the merchant's cre- 
dentials. Then the Palace must approve 


the design he will display. 
e Good Behavior—Once the merchant 
has his warrant, he guards it in a thick 


cloak of discretion. He can lose it if 
his company becomes bankrupt, is sold 
or amalgamated, changes its name or 
the character of its wares. But prob- 
ably the direst disgrace would be to lose 
it for any breach of business ethics. 

Precise rules of etiquette govern the 
display of emblem. Its use is limited 
to business premises, official letterheads, 
delivery vans bearing the head office 
address, labels. It may appear im adver 
tising—but only if the ads breathe no 
other hint that the company enjoys 
royal patronage, 

Such etiquette is a relatively late de- 
velopment in the long, long history of 
the bestowal of rayal warrants. The 
custom goes back to the ancient days 
when the royal estate was practically 
self-sufficient and tradesmen serving 
the roval family were virtually part of 
the roval staff. These tradesmen were 
probably the first royal warrant hold- 
ers. 

Then, along toward the end of the 
17th century, the royal family began 
to buy from tradesmen in the towns. 
No one knows just when this started; 
earliest mention of such an award is in 
the Public Record Office in London in 
1692. Then one Thomas Herbert was 
granted permission to style himself 
“Their Majesties’ Clockmakers in Or- 
dinary.” 
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¢ Unseemly Goings On—With the 
reign of Queen Victorid—and the 
growth of the industrial revolution- 
warrants really came into their own, 
The spirit of ugly commercialism reared 
its head. 

In the late 1870s, for instance, a 
soap manufacturer didn’t hesitate to 
advertise: “If you wish to use the same 
soap as the queen, ask for Bentley's.” 
A newspaper advertisement once 
showed a very royal Queen Victoria 
presenting Edward VII (then Prince of 
Wales) and Alexandra, her new daugh 
ter-in-law, with a package clearly labeled 
Mezawattee Tea. One firm was even 
so brash as to reprint in its advertise 
ments an order for a case of Imperial 
pints of Raggett’s Nourishing Stout 
for Her Majesty. Even as late as 1911, 
some advertisers were still getting away 
with what would be considered cardinal 
breaches of propricty now, When 
George V was crowned, the London 
Daily Mail carried a full-page, front- 
page ad adorned with the Imperial 
State Crown. The ad read: “Crowned 
with success. Throughout the British 
Empire, Bird’s Custard is as welcome 
at every table as King George would 
Be.” 
¢ Self-Restraining—It got so bad that in 
1907 the warrant holders banded to 
gether in a voluntary society to guard 
against such misdeeds. This is Royal 
Warrant Holders Assn., a group that 
quails at sceing its name in print. It 
spends most of its time damping the 
curiosity of the press. 

The association has done its work 
well. It hasn’t recorded an instance 
of a firm that lost its royal warrant 
for breach of propriety. Warrant hold- 
ers clam up tight when they are pressed 
for information on their clevated status. 
They may not even make an announce- 
ment that thev have received the war 
rant; its appearance over the window 
is the only notice the public gets. 

There’s a shrewd reason for all the 
hedges that surround the emblem—be- 
yond the respect due to the royal fam- 
ily. The intent of the warrant is to 
perform a real service to British indus- 
try. It does not necessarily mean the 
best, or even the most expensive prod- 
uct. But it does guarantee ethical trad- 
ing. 

Nowadays the decorum is so marked 
that vou would hardly think the associa- 
tion would find work to do. There’s 
such an air of dignity around the war- 
rant that some holders refuse to admit 
that they benefit commercially from its 
display. “It is an honor that is con- 
ferred on various merchants, who 
deeply appreciate the honor,” explains 
a British representative of a warrant 
holder in this country. “That's all. 
It’s purely a_ tradition—a_fraditional 
thought,” he concludes—on a. strictly 
no quote basis. 
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Suppose all the nuts, bolts 
\ 3 palin Sia 
OW and screws were suddenly 
removed from a sparkling new 


range. A great deal more than a 
cake would fall. 


Yes, fasteners are important—and 
worth the time and care in select- 
ing those that are “just right” for 
your product. Lamson & Sessions 
is supplying most of the appliance 
manufacturers with bolts, nuts and 
screws—each type engineered to 
meet individual requirements. 


Regardless of the product you 
manufacture, it will pay to take a 
critical look at the fasteners you 
are now using and ask yourself 
these questions: 


Can I save money by replacing a 
“special” with a ‘standard’? Or 
will the use of a 
plify production, thereby saving 
time and perhaps materials? 


“special” sim 


Whatever your problems, check 
with Lamson & Sessions—one of 
the few manufacturers offering 4 
complete line of fasteners teamed 
with expert engineering service. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO, 
1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Clerclund & Kent. O. ¢ Birming! ‘ 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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Most economical type 
for rises up to 50 feet 


@ Modern hydraulic operation 

@ No costly, unsightly penthouse 

@ Smooth starts and stops 

© 4” accuracy on landings 

© Low operating and upkeep expense 
© Rugged car construction 

© Engineered for power truck loading 
© High efficiency power units 

@ New Oildraulic Controller 

@ Capacities up to 100,000 Ibs. 


Over 75,000 Oildraulic elevators and 
lifts are now in use... backed by 
Rotary's coast-to-coast organization. 


& 


ROTARY LIFT CO., 

1029 Kentucky, 

Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Send catalog on Rotary Oildraulic 
Elevators to: 


Mall now for 
new catalog 


Name___ 


Address____ 


| 
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States Drop Tax on Chains 


Florida is No. 15 to get rid of anti-chain store tax... 
Woolworth will expand ... nets are pushing daytime TV 
. » » New Orleans paper wins suit . . . whiskey truce. 


The Florida legislature has just writ- 
ten a footnote to a bygone economic 
cra. Last week the state abolished its 
chain-store tax law. 

Florida was one of the 29 states 
that have enacted some kind of tax 
aimed at multiple-unit retailers since the 
carly 1930s. These taxes have taken 
various forms. The usual one: a grad- 
uated tax that upped the tax per store 
as the number of stores increased. 
¢In Bad—In Florida, for example, if 
you operated from two to five stores, 
you paid $50 annually per store. But if 
you operated more than 50 stores, the 
rate was $400 per store. The Florida 
law had a special hook in it missing in 
most others: The rates were based on 
the number of stores owned, regardless 
of where, with the result that a big 
national chain owning only a few stores 
in Florida would pay the $400-per-store 
rate on those few stores. 

The intent of the Florida law and 
the others was pretty obvious. Though 
legislators had revenue in mind, they 
were chiefly interested in cutting the 
chains down to size. Most of the laws 
were passed when the chains were in 
their greatest period of growth and were 
out of favor with businessmen and 
consumers. 
¢ Opposite Effect—The laws never did 
what they were supposed to do. The 
chains prospered anyway. In fact, the 
chain-store tax had an ironic effect; it 
helped make the chains more efficient, 
spurred them to slough off their smaller, 
uneconomic units and to concentrate 
on fewer, larger ones. 

Today, with chains and independents 
locked in a status quo as regards their 
share of the market, the steam has 
largely gone out of the anti-chain store 
movement. Some of the state tax laws 
have been declared unconstitutional by 
the courts, others have been repealed, 
still others have been voted out. Only 
14 states still have the tax. 


Woolworth’s $35-million 


F. W. Woolworth Co. is an example 
of a pioneer in the chain-store business 
that rested too long on its laurels. 

Back in 1939, the Woolworth variety 
chain did an annual business of $318.8- 
million and was fifth biggest in volume 
among all U.S. chains (including food). 
Last year it was doing a $684.1-million 
business, but had dropped to seventh 
among the nation’s chains. Its gain for 
those years (123.5%) was mediocre 


compared with those of the chains that 
passed it—J. C. Penney’s 292.5% and 
Kroger’s 332.2%. 

Now Woolworth is making a more 
determined effort to catch up. It has 
just announced the negotiation of a 
20-year loan from Equitable Life As- 
surance Socicty of the U.S. for $35- 
million, The money will go into expan- 
sion and modernization. Last year the 
company spent $18.5-million for the 
same purpose. 
¢ Companions—W oolworthi is not the 
only variety store chain that has fallen 
behind in the merchandising parade. 
Variety stores in general have been 
slow to upgrade their stores and stocks 
along with the upgrading of the econ 
omy. And they have suffered some 
from the inroads of the supermarket in 
such lines as candy, toiletries, glassware, 
kitchen utensils. A. L. Cornwell, presi 
dent and board chairman of Wool- 
worth, took note of this when he said: 
“Competitive conditions at present are 
much more acute than at any time for 
many years.” 

So Woolworth is going to build new 
stores in new locations, add moving 
staircases and air conditioning to older 
ones, enlarge still others, and brighten 
things up all around, 

Self-service? Woolworth has been 
trying it out (BW—Nov.8’52,p54) but 
isn’t sure yet. A spokesman calls its ef- 
forts “experimental; not conclusive.” 


TV Taps the Daytime 


Watch for some new developments 
in daytime television. 

This week the affiliated stations of 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., trooped 
into New York for their annual get- 
together with the mother network. One 
of the biggest items on the agenda: a 
plan that will plug that gaping hole in 
NBC’s weekday daytime scheduling. 
There’s nothing on NBC between the 
time Ding Dong School goes off at 
10:30 a.m. and Break the Bank comes 
on at 3 p.m. 

A year 4igo this wouldn’t have been 
unusual. No one thought much of day- 
time TV. But since then the audience 
has grown. And the high cost of tele- 
vision has driven advertisers to all 
lengths to cut costs, and has made the 
networks scramble to find ways of offer- 
ing economy packages (BW—May23 
7 ,p43). Daytime TV rates are a lot 
lower than night rates. 

e Forerunner—NBC is actually a little 
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late getting on the bandwagon. Last fall 
its chief rival, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, really started promoting day- 
time TV. 

Today it has full daytime program- 
ming from the time Arthur Godfrey's 
show comes on at 10 a.m., right through 
the afternoon and evening. CBS already 
has sponsors for most of these shows 
and, according to a spokesman, is con- 
fident that “‘by the fal an SRO sign 
will be out.” 

It looks as though daytime TV is 
finally coming into its own, now that 
NBC is getting on the bandwagon, too. 


Decision for Papers 


Can an owner of two newspapers re- 
fuse advertising if the buyer doesn’t take 
space in both papers? The government 
says it’s illegal. But this week, the Su- 
preme Court disagreed. 

In a five-to-four decision, the court 
upheld New Orleans ‘Times-Picayune 
Publishing Co. against charges brought 
by the Dept. of Justice that the paper’s 
ad policy violated the antitrust laws. 
Justice ‘Tom Clark wrote the majority 
opinion, which threw out the govern- 
ment’s charge that the publishing com- 
pany’s “forced combination” contracts 
for the sale of newspaper advertising 
violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
¢ Reversal—The decision reversed a 
ruling won by the government in a 
Louisiana federal district court (BW— 
Jun.7’52,p50). It puts a difficult burden 
of evidence on the antitrusters in any 
future case involving the unit advertis- 
ing arrangements common in the news- 
paper industry. About 180 other news- 
papers use the same system. 

Under the system used by ‘Times- 
Picayune, classified and national adver- 
tisers can get space in the leading paper 
in the area, the Times-Picayune, only 
if they also take space in the company’s 
afternoon paper, the States. 

The Justice Dept. filed its suit in 
1950, charging that the company de- 
prived advertisers of their freedom of 
choice and took business away from an 
independent afternoon compctitor, the 
Item. 

Clark now says that the evidence did 
not establish the violations charged. He 
reasons that since the Times-Picayune 
was accused of tying sales to buycrs of 
ad space, dominance in the advertising 
market—not in readership—‘‘must be de- 
cisive in gauging the legality of the unit 
plan.” 

Clark’s lengthy 32-page opinion ap- 
parently attaches a great deal of weight 
to the fact that the ‘Times-Picayune 
actually copied its unit plan from the 
Item, which until 1941 published both 
a morning and an afternoon papcr. 

Clark points out that the Supreme 
Court hasn't ruled that unit advertising 
schemes are lawful in any and all 
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WHO AM 1? 


I'm Cora Gated... 

H & D's new trade character, 
Look for me and my 
signature on the corrugated 
shipping boxes you buy. 
They are your guarantee of 
the highest standard of 
protection for your products. 
Write for booklet, ‘How To 
Pack It."" Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
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The sugar in your coffee, perhaps the 
coffee too, may well have headed for your 
table with the help of a Thew-Lorain Crane. 

That's how close versatile Thew-Lorains are to 

your everyday life. They had something to do 

with the clothes you wear. . . the food you eat... 
the car you drive .. . the road you drive on... even 
the coins in your pocket. You'll find Thew-Lorain 
shovels and cranes behind the scenes in almost 
every industry. And wherever they work, Lorains 

cut costs, boost production and thus contribute to 

a living standard that is the marvel of the world. 
Sugar... steel...orsand... and scores 

of other materials can be handled profitably with 
Lorain crane power. Thew-Lorain is the world’s 
largest builder of commercial size power shovels 

and cranes... and offers the world’s most complete 
selection. For lower material handling costs... 
greater model selection and more machine features 

. . . check with your local Thew-Lorain Distributor. 



















THE BIGGEST 
++ ordre LORAIN. 
SHOVEL.CRANES.,. KREBW 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 






















circumstances. It has merely decided 
that the government, in the Times- 
Picayune case, proved neither unlawful 
effects nor facts showing potential harm 
in the future. 


Distillers Compromise 


The liquor industry has reached a 
compromise on the Saylor bill 
That is the controversial bill that 


would get whiskey distillers out from 
under the huge tax bill pending on thici 
aging whiskey stocks. The law now 
requires that they pay the excise taxes 
when the stocks in bond reach cight 
years. The Saylor bill would cxtend 
the tax-free period to 12 

But some whiskey distillers fought 
it out of fear that this would involv 
them in a ruinously expen battle 
of the ages” (BW—Mar.28'53,p33). So 
a few days ago the industry spokesman, 


the Distilled Spirits Institute, adopted 


his compromise unanimous! 


Increase the tax-free period to 12 
years. But don’t allow distillers to 
claim anything over cight \ on the 
label or in advertising 

Will it work? Industry observers won 
der what would happen if distiller 
challenges the constitutionality of a 
law that prevents him from claiming 
that his whiskey is a 10-year-old when 


it really is. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Shoe manufacturers are plowing deeper 
into retailing (BW-—Jul.7’51,p116). 
Now Brown Shoe Co. has gained con 
trol of Regal Shoe Co. ‘This brings 
Brown some 100 outlets, mainly in the 


Northeast, for men’s and boys’ shoes. 
Brown's earlier purchase of the Wohl 
chain put it into the retailing of wo- 
men’s shoes. 

* 
Biggest convention any company ever 
put on for dealers and distributors is 
how Philco describes its June mecting 
in Atlantic City. The 7,500 people ex 
pected will put this ahead of Philco’s 
supercolossal show three years ago 
(BW—Jul.1°50,p22). 

* 
The distribution formula pioncered by 
Woman’s Day and other magazines sold 
in supermarkets hasn't worked with 
variety stores. ‘Two casualties have just 
eccurred: ‘Today's Famil, published by 
Ideal and distributed through Wool 
worth (BW-—Sep.13’52,p48 Family 
Life, published by MacFadden and dis- 
tributed through other varicty chains. 

7 
S. S. Kresge, big variety chain, has a 
new president. Franklin P. Williams, 
vice-president for the past six years, 
succeeds D. C. Fisher, who is retiring 
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A “pressing” problem existed when the Maytag 
Company set about designing a wringer for their washing 
machines. Either the wringer squeezed too hard . . . press- 
ing hundreds of wrinkles into the wash, or it gently passed 
the wash through... unwrinkled... and sopping wet! 


In search of a happy medium, Maytag called in 
Firestone Techni-Service engineers. The problem was 
quickly and efficiently solved. 


The Maytag wringer employs a standard, hard- 
rubber roller to provide the pressure necessary to squeeze 
wash dry. And a roller specially compounded of soft rubber 
to provide wrinkle-smoothing “give”. Happy housewives 
report that this rubber “squeeze play” has speeded up 
laundering chores greatly... eliminated time-consuming 
re-wringing completely! 


If your organization is faced with an equally vexing 
problem, why not avail yourself (at no cost to you) of 
Firestone Techni-Service facilities. Simply clip out and mail 
the attached coupon. 











HAVE YOU A PROBLEM? 


[] 20 You wasp A ComPoUND To: 
Cushion, protect, bond-to-metal, waterproof 


WOULD INCREASED RESISTANCE TO: 
Oil, acid, abrasion, aging, permanent set, tempera- 
ture help make your product better? 


[| wouto stimination oF: 

Vibration, noise, shock, benefit your business? 
If so, we suggest you check your problem, fill out this cou- 
pon and let our Techni-Service engineers find the solution. 


Firestone Techni-Service, Dept. 14A, Akron, Ohio 


Neme. Position 





CG 





AdAdco 





City, lone State 
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Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 





No need to tie up cash in 
excessive inventory. Keep stocks 
tuned to custorner-demand level 
the modern, fast-moving way. 
Order goods by Telegram! 


Heres how Telegrams the job! 
“ONION 


AVOIDS CASH TIE-UP 





BY ORDERING BY TELEGRAPH TO 
REPLENISH OUR STOCKS, WE ARE 
ABLE TO REDUCE OUR INVENTORIES, 
KEEPING THEM RELATIVELY LOW AND 
AVOIDING NEEDLESS TIE-UP OF CASH. 


WORION 


KEEPS STOCKS DOWN - 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAMS HAVE 
HELPED US TO SERVE OUR CUSTOMERS 
PROPERLY, KEEP OUR STOCKS DOWN, 
THEREBY SAVING US MONEY AND 
INCREASING OUR VOLUME®. 








*From letters in our files. Names given on request. 


WESTERN UNION 





“That's the way we're going to grow here in Arkansas . . . building 


Ham Moses: The Only 


money in 


Wall Strect for AP&L’s postwar expan 


This week C. Hamilton Moses 
(cover) is campaigning in Wall Street— 
getting ready to scll $18-million of Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co. bonds. 

For AP&L’s 64-year-old chairman, it 
won't be too tough, even in a slow 
market. For one thing, he can remem- 
ber when he paid 8% for money—and 
was happy to pay the price. For an- 
other, Arkansas and Ham Moses have 
something to report to Wall Street. 
¢ Far Cry—Just 10 years ago Ham 


Moses was trying to rais« 


bankers all but told 
him that, coming from Arkansas, he 
might as well have stayed home. ‘They 
made painfully clear what it meant to 
come from a backward state. The fi 
nancial fraternity had plenty of stories 
about Arkansas hillbillies—and_ with 
every laugh they chipped a bit off 
AP&L’s credit rating. 

At that time Ham Moses 


sion. Then the 


not only 
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up Arkansas people. We've got to. It’s the only way we can go.” 


~Way Out Is to Grow 


want to send their people into com- 


wanted money; he wanted industrial 
companies to keep the wheels rolling 
in the wartime industries. 

Wall Street had an answer for him 
on both counts: 

e You can have the money, but it 
will cost you. Your company’s record 
is good, but investors simply don’t like 
to put money into a state like Arkansas 
—the 47th richest state. 

¢ You probably can’t have the in- 
dustrial plants. Industries simply don’t 
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munities where the streets are not 
paved, where the schools are backward, 
where churches are falling down, and 
where recreation and community facili- 
tics are mostly missing. 

¢ Groundswell—While Wa.i Street was 
giving Moses this story, there was a 
groundswell building up in Arkansas. 
People wanted to know: What can we 
do to bring back the Arkansas boys in 
service? Where can we get them jobs? 


There was real urgency behind the 
question, for Arkansas was losing peo 
ple. Not only were many of the bright 
university graduates going, but the held 
hands were rebelling, were leaving by 
the thousands for Detroit and its war 
plants. 

e Wanted: A Revolution—What Ar 
kansas needed, as Moses saw it, was a 
revolution—a shaking-up that would 
reach into the mind of every cotton 
hand following a mule, For Arkansas 
md ip had a lot to work with—delta 
land so rich that you go down 30 ft 
through topsoil to dig a well, hill pas 
tures that make Texas ranches look 
fossilized. In fact, as Moses added it 
up, they had everything they needed to 
work with except faith in themselve 

Arkansas people were joked about so 
much that moe they went to a Chi 
cago hotel they'd registcr as coming 
from Memphis, Tenn. 

Now, Moses is telling bankers that 
Arkansas is having its revolution—mean 
ing that these people who have been 
sleeping for a hundred years are finally 
carrying through a social revolution on 
their own steam. But a lot of others lay 
it to Moses. “It was Mr. Moses started 
it,” they say. “It was Mr. Moses and 
the time and talent he’s poured in that 


did it.” 


I. Politician, Businessman 


C. Hamilton Moses is a rarity—a 
politician turned businessman. He ha 
Arkansas in his bones. He was born in 
Hampton in south-central Arkansas, 
graduated from Ovachita College, won 
a vear at Tulane on the strength of hi: 
graduation-night oratory, used it to start 
studying law. Back in 1911, law wasn't 
a rewarding occupation in Arkansa 
Moses turned to politics, served as se 
retary to three different governors 

He made his mark as a voung lawver 
when he co-authored a digest of the 
laws of Arkansas in 1918-20. It was 
about that time that Harvey Couch 
who originally put together the power 
company, hired him as the compan 
counsel. When Couch died in 194] 
the board elected Moses president of 


pF cy company . 
° cy Like Him—Moses is a B iptist, 


likes to tell stories and quote the Bibk 
with all the fervor of a preacher. Hi 
seems casy-going; even at 64 the lin 
in his face are few. In 1941 he had hi 
hand in a lot of interests—private, pub- 
lic, and business—outside the power 
company’s, and he still does. He does a 
little politicking—the power company’ 
legislative dinner for all members of th 
Houses and other political leaders is a 
highlight of each session 

Above all, he likes people, ind they 
like him. Arkansas politicians in town 
after town will tell you: “No one but 
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Lengths cf Republic Electric Weld Casing are rapidly joined together and lowered hundreds or 
thousands of feet into an oil or gas well to line it with tough steel—to protect its walls against 


the tremendous pressures that otherwise might cause collapse of the hole. 


WENTY YEARS AGO, Republic engineers and 

metallurgists gave the oil and gas industries a 
new kind of steel tubular product. It was electric weld 
pipe —casing, tubing and line pipe—with advantages 
of uniformity never before attained in mass production. 
This new pipe was made by a process of electric resist- 
ance welding developed by Republic Steel. It was 
uniformly round, uniform in wall thickness and uni- 
formly strong throughout every inch. These qualities 
have improved pipe performance far beyond the oil 
industry, in fact —throughout all industry. Millions 
of feet of casing and tubing and thousands of miles 
of line pipe in service have proved the dependability 
of the process. 
Since its beginning, Republic Steel has kept alert to 
the changing needs of steel users. It has pioneered, not 


only in steelmaking, but in the fabrication of steels. 
Out of this has come Republic’s present-day 3-FOLD 
SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS: 


1. The production of the best possible steels and steel 
products in ever-increasing variety. 


- The recommendation of specific steels and steel 
products based upon thorough study of the need. 


- The assistance of trained engineers and metallur- 
gists whose job it is to see that you get the results 
you want from Republic Steel Products. 


This does not mean we make any pretense at knowing 
all your answers. But we do know steel—and we fabri- 
cate steel into many products. From this dual experi- 
ence, we have been able to assist many customers to 
more profitable results. Perhaps we can help you, also. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Do you know that 
Republic Steel makes 
these products ? 





BERGER STEEL DESKS AND TABLES—In 
creating this new desk and table line, 
Berger designers discarded all outmoded 
notions of desk construction... and 
fashioned an entirely new concept of 
working comfort for you. “Eye Comfort” 
tops... plenty of leg room. . . easy- 
gliding drawers ... and many other 
features are yours in a variety of styles, 
sizes and finishes. 





- al - —_— 
ELECTRO PAINTLOK SHEETS —The zinc- 
plated steel sheets that are chemically 
treated to take paints, lacquers and syn- 
thetic enamels smoothly, and hold them 
for years even under hard service and 
severe exposure. Even if the painted sur- 
face becomes scratched or broken in use, 
the tight zinc coating retards corrosion. 





NILES FLANGED STEEL TRAVERSES — Bolr 
a head on each end, and you have a 
strong, sturdy cable reel up to 20% 
lighter in weight — and so strong that 
they have given up to sixteen years’ 
service without refinishing or major 
maintenance. 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across ther 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Moses could get 150 out in this town 
for a breakfast, but he'll do it every 
time.” 

Adding all this up, businessmen fig- 
ured that Ham Moses was in a position 
where he could sit back and enjoy life 
when he took over the power company. 
There was only one hitch: The com- 
pany began to grow. 


ll. Building a State 


In 1940 the whole AP&L system had 
a capacity of only 107,200 kw. By 1944 
demand was two and one half times 
that much; the war was pushing it 
higher fast; and the company was im- 
porting power in huge blocks from 
other companies in the Middle South. 

That was about the time when Ham 
Moses began his Arkansas Plan. Just 
from the standpoint of business, he was 
driven to it. His company had all the 
resources it needed—cheap natural gas, 
plenty of hydropower, coal across the 
border in Oklahoma, an area with lots 
of fertile farmland and plenty of min- 
crals. All it needed was customers. If 
it was to grow, if it was to continue to 
put out power at wartime peak rates, 
it had to build the people of Arkansas 
along with its own facilities. 
¢ Plans—AP&L had 621,000 kw. of ca- 
pacity last vear—almost six times what it 
had in 1940. By the end of 1954, with 
the construction program already under 
way, it will have more than 1-million 
kw, 

As Moses puts it, “With that much 
plant coming on, we've got to grow. 
It’s the only way out. We've got to 
build Arkansas because you can’t be any 
more prosperous than the people you 
serve. 


lll. The Arkansas Plan 


How do you build a state? 

Moses’ theory: “You have to sell 
people on themselves.. You have to 
show them they can do things on their 
own. 

“You've got to put a little leadership 
in. But, when you come right down to 
it, what you’re doing is to put a little 
fire into them.” 

Over the years, Moses has carefully 
developed a method of doing just that. 
It’s a blend of ideas and methods that 
adds up to a highly effective community 
relations program. 
¢ Prime Mover—Moses works town by 
town, He usually starts a community 
project off himself—speaking in the 
schoolhouse or the church to everyone 
who will listen. He sticks to one theme: 
If I were a citizen of your town, I'd 
want—like St. Paul—to say that I’m a 
citizen of no mean city. He leads his 
audience to the mountaintop, showing 
them the better houses and farms they 
can have, the industries they can attract, 













the way they'll feel as citizens of no 
mean city. 

A nonsmoking, nondrinking Baptist, 
Moses winds up with a series of stories 
He'll tell five or six in a string, resery 
ing the punch line of cach to give 
them together at the end—a rolling bar 
rage of laughs. All he asks of the group, 
and by this time both men and women 
are apt to be dewy-cyed, is that the 
town show a willingness to improve 
¢ Projects—The follow-up begins with 
a clinic: Moses’ young men take thi 
townspeople in groups of 30 or k 
ask them what they most want done in 
the town, and what projects they’r 
willing to work on, 

Result: Moses’ young men come up 
with (1) a list of projects and (2) a 
list of people willing to work on them 
The projects—landscaping, library or 
school improvements, a new water 
tem—are carefully tabulated 

Next step is to get some local o1 
ganization going. Almost always the 
town organizes a community council 
made up of representatives of every 
group in town, That's all-important 
For, in most communities, it'll be the 
first group ever assembled that really 
represents a cross-section of the town 
And it'll have a definite program to 
work on—the list of projects nominated 
by the townspeople. 
eOn the Farm—The Arkansas Plan 
goes beyond the organized communitic 
Almost: half of the Arkansas population 
is rural. These people live in farm com 
munities—communitics that often feel 
they have had the plug pulled on them 
Most of these farm communities—usu 
ally 35 to 40 families—were organized 
around a one-room schoolhouse. Nov 
that schoolhouse is gone; it’s part of 
the consolidated school 10 mi. down 
the road. With it has gone the key to 
the community's social organization 

‘Today the power and light company 

along with the University of Arkan 

sas’ extension service people in each 
county, and the 200 weekly papers is 
Arkansas—is reaching into those farm 
communities. It’s trying to pull them 
together just as the more organized 
small towns are coming together 
¢ Keys—The program probably would 
bog down in a hurry without the clini 
and the community council ideas. The: 
make it work because they get local 
people working for it. But the Arkan 
sas Plan’s sponsorship is equally im 
portant. The community program | 
sponsored by the Arkansas economic 
Council-State Chamber of Commerce 
and the state’s Resources and Develop 
ment Commission. That means that 
the men working on the program don’t 
sell any power—don’t try to, in fact 
Thev get accepted because no com 
mercial flavor comes with them 

To see what they can do, turn to 


page 76 for a look at Cave City 
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THE IDEA to start improving the town came with Forrest CAVE CITY: A sleepy town in north central Arkansas, but one 
“Froggy” Norman. He talked with local leaders. that is typical. And one that is already changing with 


Cave City: Arkansas Makes 


FIRST BIG PROJECT was paving one NURSERY SCHOOL got the tots away LANDSCAPING the churches and the Legion 


of the town’s main streets. from the highway. hut (above) was women’s project 
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NEW IDEAS coming to its farms. Farmers like Henry Clay COMMUNITY COUNCIL was first thing town set up. Here 
Jackson, who owns this place, have mechanized, got out of cotton. Norman and Mrs. Ford discuss projects with a few members. 


Cave City is 367 person living in 


Its Own Revolution (Story starts on page 72) 


_™ 





BETTER phone service wanted: When oper- CLIMAX of the year came when Cave City’s 
ator’s out, you crank your arm off. scrapbook won $700 prize. 
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native-stone houses along Highway 67, 
112 mi. north of Little Rock. It’s hill 
country, the foothills of the Ozarks; 
and it’s wonderfully rich country—as 
long as you don’t try to raise cotton 

Cave City didn’t get into the Ar 
kansas Plan until about a ir age 
when Forrest (“Froggy”) Norman cam 
up the hill. Froggy was representin 
the Economic Council and _ talking 
community development, but he’s the 
power company’s representative for 
northern Arkansas communiti A] 
together, he has 75 communities unde: 
his wing 

Cave City heard speeches, organized 
clinics, set up a community coun 
l’orty-seven people attended the clini 
put in cards that added up to 24 major 
projects. ‘The first—to put in a water 
system—was suggested by 31 peopl 
e Checklist—Cave Citv didn’t get ¢ 
finish all its 24 projects, but it did 
something on practically one. It 
collected the money to build a mile of 
black-top road; it organized recreational 
programs for youngsters who had no 
place to go but a tin movie shack; it 
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cut packaging costs 25 % 
with GENERAL ENGINEERED CONTAINERS 


Packaging six porcelain insulators in a bulky nailed crate was a 
time-consuming two-man operation at Victor Insulators, Inc., Vic- 
tor, New York. Introduction of the sturdy, lightweight General 
Wirebound Box and the jig-assembly system shown here enabled 
Victor engir.eers to reduce packaging to a quick, efficient, one-man 
operation, cut packaging costs by an estimated 25%. And their 
customers benefited by the substantial saving in on-site uncratin 
time—now a matter of seconds, thanks to General Wireboun 
Design. 

This is only one example of hundreds of packaging problems 
solved each year—at a saving—in General Box Company's two 
fine Industrial Packaging Laboratories. General packaging experts 
stand ready to help you cut costs, too. Write today for complete details. 


Find out how other manufacturers are cutting packaging 
costs. Write for your free copy of “The General Box.” 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; 


5 enetal B 0X COMPANY Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee; Prescott, 

ry x*x* wk xr r 1805 Miner Street ee eee, ecene ob 
DES PLAINES, ILL. Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Con- 
tinental Box Company, Inc., Hous- 


ton, Texas. 








ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED 
@ Generalift Pallet Boxes @ Corrugated Fiber Boxes e All-Bound Boxes 


@ Cleated Corrugated and Watkins-Type Boxes © Wirebound Crates and Boxes 





landscaped churches; and it is pushing 
the gas company to bring in natural gas. 
The list of jobs done also includes set- 
ting up a‘city dump, buying $400 worth 
of books for the library, organizing two 
scout troops. 

All this won Cave City first prize— 
$700—in the statewide community im- 
provement contest. That excited Cave 
City people so much that Mrs. Felix 
Ford, chairman of th ommunity 
council, took her house off the market. 
She'd been upset enough by the town’s 
shortcomings so that she was ready to 
move. But now she’s going to fight for 
the water system. “We've got the 
water—those underground caves are full 
of it. Now we're going to get it up 
here above ground where everyone can 
use it.” 

rhey’re shining up those caves, too, 
to catch tourists. “One tourist is worth 
two bales of cotton—and he’s twice as 
easy to pick.” 

But this is only part of what's going 
on in Cave City. The Moses revolution 
in Cave City is riding with a coupl 
of others. The great social changes 
sweeping the U.S. come to focus 
sharply in the Arkansas hill 
e Out of Cotton—Cave City’s farmers 
are diversifving—getting out of the old 
crop, cotton, on which the whole com 
munity gambled its stake ery vear. 
Where the farmers ginned 2,500 bales 
as late as 1950, they ginned only 300 
last vear. And thev’ve begun to mech- 
anize. Gene Strect, the town’s farm 
equipment dealer, started from nothing 
in 1948, sold almost $250,000 worth 
of combines, tractors, and other equip- 
ment in the area last ve With all 
this, Cave Citv’s sharecroppers have 
disappeared. ‘The farms are owner- 
operated now. 

Three products—livestock, broilers, 
vegetables—dominate Cave City’s farms 
now. Pastures sparkle with crimson 
clover—which goes a long way toward 
making year-round pasturage possible. 
The white:faced cattle are dual-purpose 
—you milk them for six or seven vears, 
then sell them for beef. Above all, the 
farmers talk “soil rebuilding’”—a phrase 
thev hardly knew in the davs of cotton. 

Behind all of these things to some 
degree is the University of Arkansas. 
It produced many of the people carry- 
ing through the community improve- 
ment program; it helped develop the 
Indian River broilers you see in the 
chicken runs, the white-faced cattle, 
the stiains of clover and other sced. 
¢ Moving Up--These same forces -are 
working on more remote Arkansas 
farms. AP&L, for example, has 10 
men working with county agents to 
push better farming methods, better 
homes, better communiti lhev’ve 
touched about 200 communities so far, 
have another 800 to tap. But already, 
in dozens of little communities, the 
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Symbols of “Progress Through Chemistry”... 


Davison's policy of progressive diversification stimulated through research and 
development has led to the use of Davison materials in many different fields. Davison serves 
nearly every industry—catalysts for the petroleum and chemical processing industries; 
silica gels and silicofluorides for plastics, paints and lacquers; fertilizers for agriculture. 
These are only a few products in a long list of Davison’s contributions to “Progress 
Through Chemistry”. Davison’s dependable products and technical assistance 
are available to you in confidential collaboration on your product. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS. 











SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Continental Can with its 
69 plants in the United States, Canada a 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales 














IS ATOMIC CANNING 
THE NEXT GREAT STEP FORWARD? 


That’s a question that even farseeing scientists can't answer vet 
But when the day dawns for the cold sterilization of canned foods 
with atomic radiations, we aim to be ready. 


For we know that, appetizing and wholesome as canned foods 
now are, our food-packaging customers look to Continental to 
keep them informed on ways to make these foods better and 
more economical. 


Right now we are giving our support and financial backing to two 
universities whose laboratories are equipped to explore steriliza 
tion of foods by atomic radiation. Work is being conducted using 
mechanically generated multimillion volt cathode rays. Atomic 
fission waste products sources for gamma rays are also being in 
vestigated. . 


It has already been established that cold sterilization with atomic 
radiations will destroy all bacteria in foods without otherwise 
affecting them. Atomic sterilized foods are essentially like raw, 
fresh foods. But, from a commercial point of view, there are prob 
lems. Cost is one. Another is the safety of workers handling atomic 
fission products or high-voltage generating equipment. And there 
are many details which must be worked out concerning the food 
itself. So there is need for a great deal of further comprehensive 
investigation, 


Ilowever, Continental scientists are convinced that the day will 
come when atomic radiations will be used to cold-sterilize certain 
packaged foods. We are encouraging and closely following re 
search in this field. So if and when “atomic canning” becomes 
prac tical, Continental will be able to supply the best in containers 
and the best in counsel to the food-packing industry. 


CONTINENTAL @ CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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CAPS AND CORK STEEL PAKS AND DRUMS 
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Have you tried Alcoa Activated Alumina ? 


Maybe you think a parched and sun-baked desert is 
dry. Brother, you don’t know what dry means ‘ul 
you've tried ALCOA Activated* Alumina! 


ALCOA Activated Alumina is the “old reliable” in the 
desiccant field. It dries to lower dew points (minus 
100°F and lower) than any other commercial adsorbent. 
It will not swell, soften or disintegrate .. . can be used 


over and over again almost indefinitely. 


ALCOA Activated Alumina has wide acceptance as an 
outstanding drying agent. It has simplified processing, 
sped up production, improved product quality for 
hundreds of manufacturers. Its desiccating properties 
are used in the chemical, food, candy, drug, metal, and 
petroleum industries as well as in air conditioning and 


the maintenance of oils. 


If your business requires speedy, efficient dehydration 
of liquids, vapors or gases, put in a quick call to ALCOA, 
or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 700-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Reg. T.M., Aluminum Co. of America 


' “SEE IT NOW” with Edward R. Murrow... CBS-TV every 
(so? Sunday ... brings the world to your armchair. 

re Consult your newspaper for local time and channel, 
o> 


Aicoa O. 


ee wa . 
Cad oof 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 














people are digging cemeteries out of 
the woods, putting up community build- 
ings, experimenting with electrically op- 
erated watering troughs, trying new 
seed. 

In the long run, this program may 
do more than anything else to raise 
the state. The people in small towns 
have incomes that are well below 
those of Little Rock people. The 800,- 
000 on farms have still less. So Ar- 
kansas can do a lot by making over 
the farms to provide jobs as good as 
those in industry. But it’s a race. For 
industry is showing more and more 
interest in Arkansas. 
¢ More Industry—The state and Moses 
have been pushing an industrial pro- 
gram for years. ‘The Arkansas Economic 
Council-State Chamber of Commerce, 
a combination of a committee for 
cconomic development and the cham- 
ber of commerce, was founded just 
about 10 years ago. Moses was the 
first president and still holds the title. 
Along with the state Resources & 
Development Commission, and leaders 
in communities, it has been bird-dog- 
ging new industries. 

Nowadays, the scouts are heading not 
only for Philadelphia and Detroit, but 
for the “growth” cities like Houston 
and Los Angeles. The companies that 
set up in these cities a few years back 
have expanded, so they’re now looking 
for new locations on their own. 

Here AP&L likes to think it oper- 
ates just as another good citizen of a 
town. If the town wants to build a 
plant to attract a new company, AP&L 
will contribute, like other citizens— 
putting up as much as 5% of the 
money. 


IV. The Big Payoff 
How has all this paid off for Arkan- 


sas—and for the power company? 

You can see the face of Arkansas 
changing. The tin-roofed pineboard 
shack that was home to much of Ar- 
kansas 10 years ago is giving way to the 
ranch house. Chances are good that 
the ranch house—and sometimes the 
shack—has a television aerial alongside 
the chimney. 

Towns that were dirt-poor a decade 
ago are raising new schools and hospi- 
tals: Last year, 11 hospitals went up in 
the state. 

Industries are moving in: Where the 
state had 53,339 industrial workers in 
1939, it has about 90,000 now. 
¢ Mutual Benefit-AP&L can see that 
in helping build this prosperity, it’s 
putting moncy in its own pockets. It 
has siphoned about $100,000 a year for 
10 years—perhaps as much as $150,000 
a year if you count everything—into the 
Arkansas Plan. In addition, Ham Moses 
puts in about 80 days a year, covering 
the long roads in his black Chrysler, 
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20 perfect climates 
for a 730-acre factory 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning products 


Prcrvsz 730 acres of rich Iowa 
farmland “planted”’ with tem- 
perature problems as varied as you’d 
find in a big industrial city. 


A single factory covering more 
than a million square feet, with 2200 
workers in 20 buildings, each with 
its own problem of heating, cooling, 
ventilating and heat transfer. 


But was it practical—even pos- 
sible—to find the exact solution to 
every one of these problems? 


Fortunately, one manufacturer 
was able to answer them all. That 
one source was TRANE. 


Working with TRANE, plant en- 
gineers and their consultants quickly 


This packaged water chiller might be the 
right answer to your comfort or process 
cooling problem. It’s the TRANE Cen- 
TraVac that provides single-source re- 
frigeration to three air conditionin 
systems in this one midwest plant. Self- 
contained, completely automatic. Runs 
without special attention. 


found the exact size and type prod- 
uct for every application. 

TRANE Unit Heaters, Coils, Fans 
and related products . . . literally 
thousands of them. . . were installed 
in this one factory to meet exactly 
the varied heating, cooling and heat 
transfer jobs. 

They delivered the right working 
climate essential to plant efficiency 
in machine shops, foundries, as- 
sembly lines, heat treating areas, 
research laboratories, sheet metal 
shops, offices . . . even in the gas 
plant, fire department, water sys- 
tem and sewage disposal plant. 

Chances are good, you can find 
the exact solution to your tempera- 
ture problem in the complete TRANE 
line. Whatever the problem, take it 
to your nearest TRANE sales office. 

Meantime, write for a free book- 
let, “Temperatures by TRANE’’. The 
Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin; Eastern Manufacturing Di- 
vision, Scranton, Penn.; The Trane 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; 
87 U.S. and 14 Canadian offices. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 
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«+» THE DAVIDSON 2-CYLINDER PRINCIPLE, THAT IS 








It's simple when you see it. . . this method of doing offset printing with 
only two cylinders instead of the conventional three. Simple . . . but 
mighty important. With this basic principle you get worthwhile advane 
tages not possible from any other press. 


For instance . . . if you know printing you'll see how, because of this 
principle, the ink rollers have much more free time in which to get 
re-inked . . . resulting in full ink coverage ... absolutely essential to 
good printing. 


Furthermore .. . this one press does offset printing, direct lithography 
and all forms of letterpress printing ... reproduces from paper or metal 
offset plates as well as from type, electros, rubber plates and Linotype 
slugs. No other press can give you this advantage. 


Here's another exclusive. The Davidson Dual is the only press that will 
do both printing and embossing in one operation . . . once through the 
press. The results approach the finest copper plate engraving in quality 
... at amazingly low cost. 


And .. . with all these advantages you have the utmost in precision and 
accuracy . . . close register, simple operation, easy adjustments, positive 
stripping and stacking . . . combining to produce clean, crisp, line work, 
excellent halftone reproduction, fine multi-color work . . at high speed 
and low cost. That's why hundreds of users say ... 


Davidson has the answer. 


Let us send you full details about 
this fine press. Write today ... no 
obligation. 


Davidson De 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Dept. 16, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


THE 





a“ 


.. . chances are he could 
be elected if he did run...” 


MOSES starts on p. 72 


staging as many as four meetings a day. 
Other executives put in comparable 
amounts of time. 

AP&L doesn’t try to take credit for 
the projects. When something gets 
done, the credit goes to the people who 
did it. 

On the other side, thoug AP&L 
has trebled the number of its customers 
—now 250,000—and multiplied its rev 
enues four times since 1940. Last vear 
revenues were $36-million; they may 
well touch $42-million this yea 
e Making Friends—lThe big payoff, 
though, has been in public relations 
Ham Moses has been afraid of som«¢ 
thing like an Arkansas TVA for 20 
years. He has fought it by pushing rural 
electrification, by selling power to rural 
cooperatives cheaper than the govern 
ment’s power systems could, and by 
building Arkansas. 

Last year public power 

tried to set up a public utility district in 
Jackson County, around Newport, Ark. 
It would have taken over all AP&L 
facilities in the district. Mo threw 
into the fight everything—and evervone 
—he could. In the end, in a county 
wide vote, the PUD lost four-to-one. 
e Governor?—Three times Moses has 
been offered the governorship of Ar 
kansas. The other candidat ictually 
offered to withdraw if he'd run. And 
the chances are good, say the men who 
work at or report Arkansas politics, that 
he could be elected if he did run. At 
least, if any utility executive in the 
country could be clected to a gover 
nor’s chair, Moses is the man 

Each time the question me up, 
Moses said there was nothing he'd 
like better than to be governor of Ar 
kansas—but. The but seems to be that 
he honestly feels he can do more to 
build Arkansas where he i As gov 
ernor he’d have more influen n some 
ways—but he’d make a lot m: nemies, 
e Salesmen—Ior Moses, the Arkansas 
Plan’s payoff is in making friends. 
“Once Arkansas had only one salesman 
—Harvey Couch (the man who put 
AP&L together). Before long, with this 
plan working, it will have 50,000.” And 
quite a few of the 50,000 will be help 
ing to sell power. 

But will it go on? Arkansas has al 
most unlimited room to grow, but will 
it? Will it keep on growing if Ham 
Moses relaxes? A lot of people in Ar- 
kansas—in Little Rock, in ¢ City, 
in Carlisle, in other towns—think it will. 

Moses himself is sure it will. “In a 
few years those rich old states, thev’re 
going to have to sprint just to stay even 
with us.” 


dvo ite S 
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Which knife was made for surgery? 


The answer— incredible as it may 
seem—is both. But the one at left was 
made in the 16th Century —from steel. 
It was a symbol of terror and death. 
And the one at right was made today 
—from special alloy steel. Sharper, 
stronger, highly resistant to the at- 
tack of powerful disinfectants, it is 
a symbol of hope and life. 


That is but a single page in the story 
of alloy steels, For these are the 
steels which have also made _ possible 
today’s ships and planes . . . skyscrap- 
ers and locomotives . .. machine tools 
and home appliances. These are the 
steels whose superior physical prop- 
erties are “built in” with Vancoram 
alloying elements. 


Uranium concentrates for Amer- 
ica’s growing atomic energy pro- 
gram are extracted from vanadium- 
uranium ore at Vanadium Corpora- 
tion’s mill at Durango, Colorado. 


Stainless steel walls cut con- 
struction costs of Pittsburgh's 
Gateway Center skyscrapers— 
while increasing their beauty, 
efficiency and weather resistance. 


New $3,000,000 plant of Vana- 
dium Corporation at Cambridge, 
Ohio, now reaching peak produc- 
tion, produces special alloys for 
the growing aluminum industry. 


Developed and produced by Vanadium 
Corporation’s integrated network of 
mines and mills, Vancoram alloying 
elements include ferro alloys of 
chromium, vanadium, titanium and 
silicon as well as master aluminum 
alloys. Increased quantities are now 
being delivered to every phase of the 
American metals industry. 


Vanapium CorPoRATION 
oF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
Pittsburgh + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Neturita, 


Colo.; White Canyon, Utoh 
MINES—Sovth America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 


Se 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 













Top Management by Mathematics 
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ANALYSIS like this may produce the best way to schedule warehouse shipments. 


86 


The technique of linear 
programming may _ reduce 
many judgment questions to 
matters of calculation. 


SKF Industries, Inc., 
turing company with a 
shares the problem with 
manufacturer who has a 
of products and proce 

The problem how t 
orders for particular job 
machines. Whenever 
some jobs go to older ma 
not the best ones to do 
that run costs up Hows 
sccm sensible to SKI to ti 
in keeping enough of th 
els of every tvpe of ma 
so that every job can alwa 
the cheapest way. ‘Th p 
plicated, of course, by t 
some products can go on « 
with only minor loss of 
while others will suffe: 
how do you distribute th 
a way as to minimize th 
time. 

Ihe usual system is t 
judgment and intuition of 
intendent. But a litth 
got to wondering whether 





be a more exact ipproach 
lem. It went to a Pitts] 
ing firm, Methods Engin 
cil, to find out 

e The Method—Sk] 
picked a better time for it 
consultants were able to t 
within the last thre 
mathematicians have devel 
methods for dealing with 
problems. It’s a meth 
mathematician’s slang, 
gramming ’—because it 
gramming and because m 
with simple linear relation 
ing no nasty squares, cu 
tials, or the like. 

Methods Engineering ¢ il scized 
on SKF’s problem as a chance to trv an 
industrial application of th v meth 
ods. The experiment is just beginning; 
no one cau tell yet exactly | ucces 
ful it will prove. But alr it look 
promising cnough to sugg¢ rv wid 
applications in all phases of business. 
Within a few vears mathematicians may 
be at least as common on top manage 
ment staffs as, sav, cconomists are now 
(page 96). 

e The One Best Answer—The new 
method is aimed to deal with problems 
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STEAM joc 


For HEAT of 


A complete steam plant whose heavy duty construction assures 

long-lived dependability throughout years of hard usage. 

@ One purchase, backed by undivided responsibility 

@Shipped completely assembled after factory tests to 
assure highest operating efficiency. 

®@ More than 80% thermal efficiency guaranteed. 

@4-pass design provides ample heating surface .. . at 
minimum, 5 sq. ft. per boiler horsepower 

@ Built-in induced draft fans provide added safety and 
eliminate the need of an expensive chimney. 

@ Simple installation requires no special foundation. 

@ Fully automatic, Clean, quiet operation. 

@ Burner equipment to suit your fuel; gas, oil or both. 

@ 18 sizes from 20 to 600 boiler horsepower for pressures 
up to 250 p.s.i., or for hot water heating. 


Many Superior Steam Generators 

pay for themselves in 2 to 3 years 

in operating savings alone. For 

complete details write for catalog 506-F 


for performance you can BANK on 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


a tn PERNA 


STEAM GENERATORS 





eliminates 
the human 
variable 


It’s human nature to have occasional 
“off days” ...as your own quality 
control engineers will testify. 


Here, at Trostel, we keep quality from 

leather Packings getting a personal bias... by using 
specially developed automatic 
production machinery like the 
Trostel-designed multiple-die hot molding 
*‘consoles” pictured above. 


These machines eliminate the possibility 
of human error in calculating and 
Synthetic measuring critical time-pressure-temperature 
Rubber Packings cycles. They do a precision job 
... automatically, unfailingly. 


Our employees find this arrangement 
makes their work easier. Our customers 
know it results in packings and 

oil seals of consistent quality 
regardless of the day of the week 

or the time of day they are made. 


Synthetic It’s another good reason why: 
Rubber Oil Seals “You can trust a Trostel seal.” 


Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBFRT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis. y 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TROSTEL 


NEW YORK 

BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO QUALITY 
SEATTLE + HOUSTON 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


packings 





in which a lot of different activities 
must be scheduled (at SKF, different 
products must be assigned to different 
machines), each activity affects the 
others (if a machine is working on one 
job, it can’t be working on another), 
and you want to pick the one schedule 
of many possibles that will give the 
best results (at SKF, the one that in- 
volves the least waste of man-hours). 

The linear programming linique 
is powerful enough to take account of 
realities of manufacturing g., the 
fact that a machine cannot work at 
more than capacity but can work at less 
than capacity) and with values that are 
only known approximatels 

An especially important recent ad- 

vance is the development of methods 
by which girls with adding machines or 
electronic computers can do the actual 
calculating, once the problem has been 
analyzed by a professional mathema- 
tician. 
e Other Problems—Consulta: have 
successfully tried the technique to de- 
velop the most efficient method of 
cracking crude oil into many products, 
and to decide the best production sched- 
ule for a company with seasonal sales. 
Mathematicians think that it can also 
be used to solve traffic handling prob- 
lems, to develop the most profitable 
combinations of products for a diversi- 
fied company, and to set up salary 
evaluation systems. 

Lincar programming is just one of 
the tools that can be used to solve man- 
agement problems under the approach 
called operations research (BW —Dcc. 
1’51,p62). It is nothing more than a 
method of solving management prob- 
lems by techniques used in the physical 
sciences. It was developed during 
World War II in an effort to find sound 
scientific methods of solving such prob- 
lems as deployment of troops, sub- 
marine spotting, and naval warfar« 

e New Mathematics—Linear program- 
ming itself got its big impetus after the 
war. The Air Force became interested 
in the damage that peacetime expansion 
of the Air Force might do to civilian 
industries. Air Force planners wanted 
to know what effect an increase in 
bomber production would have on steel 
output, for instance, or what effects a 
shift from manufacture of fighters to 
bombers might have on the economy. 

Several research projects were started 
to get techniques for solving the inter- 
company effects of Air Force procure- 
ment. The direct result of this work, 
and the one that has become widely 
known, is Leontief’s “input-output” 
method of economic analysis (BW— 
Dec.15’51,p94). But a byproduct of 
this work was the new mathematical 
method that can be applied to many 
other problems. 

This year, Professors W. W. Cooper, 
A. Henderson, and A. Charmes of 
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Baby Chicks 





“ys 


Bazookas 


wi a y Growing AIR CARGO traffic between 


ces 


nations speeds the progress and 


defense of the free world! 


The growth of Transatlantic air freight shipments 
has been phenomenal — from 12 million ton miles in 1947 
to a 1952 figure of 46 million ton miles! This new mobility 
allows us to defend more quickly against economic or military 
threats anywhere in the world...adds to our security here at 
home. Douglas planes have been the mainstays of this great 
commercial airlift, as they were in the military airlifts in Berlin 
and Korea. And now giant new Douglas air transports add greater 
speed, capacity and range than ever before. 
The next time you ship — domestic or foreign — 
consult your local airline on air freight! 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Depend on ee 





KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED “ 
COLD HEADING WIRE 


The severe displacement of metal during the 
cold heading process requires wire that has been 
designed specifically to meet the requirements 
of your product. The following analysis of Key- 
stone ‘‘Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire is 
recommended for difficult cold heading: 


C1006 - C1012 for Clutch Heads 
C1006 - C1022 for Phillips Heads 
C1006 - C1022 for Struck Slot Heads 


C1108 - C1109 for Phillips Head Wood 
Screws 


C1035 - C1038 for Heat Treated Screws 
and Bolts 


The excellent grain flow properties of this wire assures the 
desired upsetting and die forming qualities you need for 
greater efficiency in your particular operation. 


PECIALISTS " 


INDUSTRIAL WIRE S 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 








Carnegie Institute of Technology, who 
had been interested in the Air Force 
work, published a book describ ng some 
of the techniques as they might be ap 
plied to industry (An Introduction to 
Linear Programming, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.). The MEC consultants 
working on the SKF program uscd the 
Cooper-Henderson-Charnes id 

e The Drawbacks—Although — lincar 
programming has apparently been su 

cessful in the problems tried, it still 
must be considered a research method 
not fully developed as a management 
tool. For relatively simpl it 
works fairly well; but before the tech 
nique can be used to best advantag 

there are a lot of problems to be solved 

The toughest problem facing th 
consultants is how to put the 
business factors into math 
terms. For instance, how do 
customer goodwill or emplo itis 
faction in mathematical terms that can 
be put into an equation. ‘The mathe 
maticians must also learn what infor 
mation is needed and what factors can 
be thrown away. If they don’t figure 
this out, the equations are likely to 
become so involved that even the ele 
tronic calculators, often needed for 
problems now, may become con- 
founded by their complexity. 
¢ Least Regret—Still further in the 
future is mathematical treatment of 
the cases in which you have to allow 
for the unknown actions of a com 
petitor. Offhand, this sounds almost 
impossible, but it is beginning to look 
as if, before too long, these problems 
could be solved. 

The approach is to combine linear 
programming methods with the con 
cepts of the “theory of games” devel- 
oped by von Neumann and Morgen 
stern. The technique of this is 
complicated, but its basic idea is the 
strategy of least regret. You find the 
course that will cause you the least 
trouble if your competitor does the 
smartest possible thing. 

The theory of games gets its name 
because, although von Neumann and 
Morgenstern were aiming at economic 
problems, they started by tackling the 
theoretical problems of games. They 
asked such questions as: Should a poker 
player holding a full house raise an 
opponent who has drawn two cards? 
Or what svstem might be used to beat 
the roulette wheel at Monte Carlo? 
¢ Allowing for Competition—The the- 
o.y of games is now getting to the 
point where behavior of competitors 
can be considered as a factor in solving 
lear programming problems. Pro- 
duction information of a company try- 
ing to develop its production schedule 
becomes the full house in the poker 
game. Past behavior of the competitor 
compares in this analogy to the two 
cards drawn by the opponent. The 
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HOW PLASTICS ADD A NEV 
DIMENSION TO DESIGNING 


Moldability allows you a new 
freedom in your approach 
to product design 


If your products are fabricated or “machined,” 
chances are you’ve sometimes felt hampered in 
design by the limitations of fabricating tools. 
Tools which shape in a plane, for instance, or 
those revolving about a common center such as 
a lathe. 

But you may find, in a new report just issued 
by Monsanto, that you can break out of these 
design and production boundaries, give freer 





rein to your designers’ imaginations—and pro- 
duce units that are not only soundly engineered 
for better performance ... but geared for faster, 
more economical production as well. 

This new study of materials trends reviews 
the steady improvements in plastic raw materials 
and molding techniques in recent years. It also 
describes the “property” and performance ad- 
vantages of plastics (appearance, durability, 
chemical resistance, etc.) in terms of specific 
products. And it shows how “one-piece” produc- 
tion... with machining, finishing, and assembly 
operations eliminated or materially reduced... 
can help keep design, engineering, and produc- 
tion in better balance. 

Here’s a thorough study of the part: plastics 
are playing today as basic engineering materials. 
If you'd like a copy, just use the handy coupon. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


"View-Master” Stereoscope molded of 


Monsanto Resinox phenolic plastic 


FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


Send for your materials-trend 
report today. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your new report on recent materials trends 
Name and Title _ 


Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State 
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PRODUCES ENOUGH OIL 
EVERY TEN DAYS 
TO PAY FOR THE 

LOUISIANA. PURCHASE 


» +. and that’s a lot of oil! Louisiana 
produces more oil per acre than 
any other State, and pipelines 
carry trillions and trillions of feet 
of natural gas to industries through- 
out the State —Power, plenty of 
Power for Industry! 


Other minerals for industry abound 
in Lovisiana: sulphur, salt, sand and 
gravel, limestone, glass sands, tile 
clays. All this, plus WATER, more 
millions of gallons than thirsty In- 
dustry could ever use . . . and there 
you have it~ Power for Industry, 
Mineral Food for Industry, and 
Water for Industry. 


Louisiana would score 


“Excellent"on any Check 
List of Industrial Planning 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT 
LQ. LOUISIANA—WRITE ON YOUR 
> COMPANY LETTERHEAD TO: 
Department of Commerce and industry 

2301 Stete Capitol, 








problem is: Should he produce more 
(raise on the poker hand) or cut back? 

So the day may not be far off when 
industrial mathematicians will be han- 
dling top management problems like 
this: In planning their over-all opera- 
tions, companies have three alterna- 
tives. They can produce only what the 
sales department gets orders for, ignor- 
ing such things as the cconomics of 
long production runs. They can decide 
on several altcrnative programs of oper- 
ations and pick the best. Or they can 
try to develop the one program that 
would make the most profit. In most 
cases, industry has taken the middle 
road of selecting a few alternatives, 


testing them, and choosing the best. 
To study all of the thousands, or pos 
sibly millions, of alternatives open to 
the company seemed impossible. And 
you never know what a competitor will 
do. So the middle road was taken as 
the best way. 

The mathematicians and the con- 
sultants who have tricd linear pro- 
gramming don’t agree with this idea. 
They think that linear programming 
will solve the optimum question and 
point out the one best plan for the 
company to follow. They think that 
their mathematical research will thus 
take much of the weight of decision 
away from the plant manager. 


Running Phantom Jet Transports 


On paper, two United Air Lines jet transports have 
been making trans-U. S. flights. It's a research project aimed 
at solving jet transport problems. 


For six months, two jct transports 
have been making daily flights across 
the United States between New York 
and San Francisco. But they have car- 
ried no passengers or crew. ‘The reason 
is that they exist only on paper—as part 
of a research project of United Air 
Lines. 
¢ Paper Test Runs—United wanted to 
get a better picture of the problems 
involved in pei oe jet transports. 
They had heard of the special weather 
forecasting facilities needed, of the difh 
culties of high speed that make take- 
offs and landings trickier. So they de- 
cided to find out how problems such as 
these would work out in practice. 

United’s engineers drew up _ blue- 
prints for two identical jets of a tvpe 
they thought might serve their airline 
in the future. They worked out the 
passenger, crew, and baggage loads. 
Then they decided on a schedule for 
the two planes. 

Since then, the flight plans have been 
filed each day as if the two planes had 
been built and were ready to fly even 
though the designs actually are still just 
on eo. Weather conditions have 
been charted and the simulated flights 
carried out all in theory. 
¢ Almost Real—As the simulated trans- 
continental planes approach Chicago in 
their flights, they are entered on the 
flight records at United’s Chicago office 
just as if they were above the citv in 
the air. The planes are worked into the 
landing pattern at the airport. If local 
conditions are not best at Chicago, the 
make-believe jet is routed to an alter- 
nate airport and the paper work for a 
landing there is carried on just as if it 
had happened. 

The same thing goes on in New York 


or San Francisco. All the paper work is 
done to land the planes. 

¢ Prospective Planes—The imaginary 
planes that United is using for its re 
search would carry from 70 to 50 pas 
sengers and a crew of five. They would 
cruise at 550 mph. at an average alti 
tude of 40,000 ft. 

Each day the theoretical westbound 

flight takes off from New York at 1:15 
p.m. (EST). After a stop in Chicago, 
it lands at San Francisco at 4:50 p.m. 
(PST)—six hours and 35 minutes later. 
Thus a simulated passenger has had 
lunch in New York and can get in a 
shower before his dinner on the West 
Coast. The castbound plane leaves San 
Francisco at 7:30 a.m. (PST) and lands 
at New York five hours and 45 minutes 
later at 4:15 p.m. (EST). 
e Weather Hitch—United knows that 
jets are affected by weather to a much 
greater extent than are other planes. 
Fuel consumption is much higher at 
low altitudes than at high altitudes. 
For instance, on a Chicago to San Fran 
cisco flight, a jet forced by weather 
conditions to fly at 20,000 ft. for half 
the distance would lose cnough fuel to 
decrease its range 300 mi. So weather 
became one of the biggest unknowns 
United hoped to solve by its paper 
project. The results of the check are 
encouraging. 

An ordinary plane flying from New 
York to Chicago takes more than three 
hours, so the pilot would need a Chi- 
cago forecast more than three hours 
in advance if he is to predict his landing 
conditions before takeoff. The added 
speed of the ject reduces the time to 
one hour and 45 minutes. The shorter 
projections of the forecast permit in- 
creased accuracy, according to United, 
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13.75 YEARS ‘AT HARD LABOR’ 


Records of the operation of a fleet of electric industrial of operating power through the very end of the shift. 





trucks in an eastern plant of a large manufacturer of Such outstanding performance is not unusual, It's 
domestic heating equipment show that all cells of all the kind of performance that may be expected from 
KpIsON storage batteries replaced during the past five E.ptson batteries anywhere under similar 
years gave an average service life of 13.75 years. conditions of application, operation and 
The Eptson batteries have never failed to furnish maintenance, Get the facts about what 
ample power for continuous, full-shift truck operation. they can do on your job. It will pay you 
- And the trucks are hard workers. They regularly handle to send for Bulletins S. B. 3808 and 
loads of sheet steel and fabricated metal parts averaging S. B. 2039 and the address of your 
close to their full rated capacities. On occasion, the nearest Edison field engineer. 
batteries have operated the trucks for 10 hours without 


being exchanged—an indication of their ample reserve 


Most Dependable Power . . . Lowest Over-all Cost ayy , ke | ) | ~ ( ) NX 


eee you get both with an EDISON + Nickel + Iron « Alkatine 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division of 


C108 


Thomes A. Edison incorporated, West Orange, N.J 





Reported by Users of 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC 
TUBE SYSTEMS 


SAFE — SWIFT DELIVERY BY “AIR” OF MESSAGES — MONEY — MERCHANDISE! 


Savings as high as $10,000 in 9 months’ 
time are reported by users of Standard 
Pneumatic Tube Systems — filling or- 
ders, moving merchandise, money, mes- 
sages, records, between departments. 
Reduce messenger and telephone serv- 
ice. Can be installed for 4 wide range 


Write for 
Bulletin No, 11 
Standard 
Pneumatic Tube 
Systems, Address 
Dept. BW-538. 





of needs in stores, warehouses, manu- 
facturing plants, offices. Write for 
Bulletin No. 11 and complete informa- 
tion — address Dept. BW-53. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


their commercial 


Monomeric 
styrene Process 


Complete information, including an economic 
evaluation, is now available to the chemical and 
synthetic rubber fields where styrene is an important 
raw material. SD’s monomeric styrene process is the 
result of over four years engineering development 
and actual plant design by SD’s staff of organic 
chemical plant design specialists. 


SD Handles Complete Project 


From basic economic evaluations to 
initial operation, SD takes full respon- 
sibility for organic chemical processing 
projects for your process or one of our 
own—ona completely confidential basis. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. ~ 
Executive Offices: 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 


and should compensate for the in- 
creased importance of the weather to 
the jet. 

United uncovered some other points 
from its project, which is still going on. 
Changing course to avoid head winds 
or take advantage of tail winds is of 
less importance to jet planes. A 100- 
mile-an-hour head wind slows a 300- 
mph. DC-6 by one-third, but it slows 
a 550-mph. jet by less than one-fifth. 
Further information on high-altitude 
winds seems important, however, before 
United would want to try the planes 
in anything beyond a paper test. Such 
information is needed particularly for 
the winter months. 
¢ Good News—The biggest item on the 
plus side to emerge from the tests, as far 
as United is concerned, is that it ap 
pears that a change-over to jets would 
be easicr than had been anticipated. 
Although the change-over will not b« 
easy, United now feels that jets can be 
operated in an airport traffic pattern 
just as their present DC-6s now are. 
This would be much less of a problem 
than was expected. 








RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Schizophrenia will be studied by psy 
chologists at Duke University who have 
received a grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health for this pur- 
pose. The grant also provides for a 
study of the value of various nutrients. 
The two projects will be conducted by 
the Duke psychology department, as- 
sisted by graduate students and other 
workers. 

® 
Cotton processing problems are nearer 
to solution as a result of a special re- 
search project being carricd on by 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti 
tute, the Institute of Textile Technol- 
ogy (Charlottesville, Va.), and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, it 
was reported to the textile industry this 
month. Production facilities of 17 mills 
are being used for the research tests. 

* 
Water pollution will be studied by the 
new Research Foundation on Industrial 
Waste Disposal, set up by Case In- 
stitute of Technology in cooperation 
with the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. The foundation hopes to raise 
$150,000 from Cleveland industry to 
finance the 3-year project. 

» 
Engineering and research activities of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. will be under 
the direction of Oscar G. Burch, vice- 
president, from now on. All of th cngi- 
necring and research carried on by five 
divisions of the company and a sub- 
sidiary, Kimble Glass Co., will be co- 
ordinated in a new single department. 
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Lapidolith soaks into 
concrete, stops wear 
and dusting! 














Ordinary hardeners 
react strictly on sur- 
face, temporary pro- 
tection at best! 


A little pile of concrete dust 
makes a heap of trouble for 
man and machine. And most 
important, it means your old 
fashioned untreated concrete 
floor is crumbling away! 





' dusting concrete floors 
mean triple trouble 


LAPIDOLITH*, world’s only patented chemical concrete hardener, gives 
you a Bonded Guarantee your floors will not deteriorate, wii! not dust! 


There’s dangerous concrete dust itself, harmful to man as well as to machine. In addition to these two 
troubles, dusting floors mean concrete dollars crumbling away! Inexpensive Lapidolith eliminates these 
triple dangers; and does it with bonded guaranteed results, backed by the National Surety Corporation 
of New York! Lapidolith makes your floor up to 10 times harder; adds 20 to 30 years extra life 


The inability of ordinary concrete hardeners to pene- 
trate confines their hardening action entirely to the 
surface. 

Lapidolith, on the other hand, actually penetrates be- 
yond the surface, soaks deeply into the concrete, due 
to its exclusive penetrating agent DYNEX. A powerful 
chemical reaction takes place which makes the con- 
crete so hard, so dense that it becomes chemically re- 
sistant, dust free, and up to 10 times harder! Instead of 
crumbling dollars away, your floor actually improves 
with wear! 

Naturally, Lapidolith hardened floors virtually elimi- 
m.te the expensive maintenance and replacement costs 
that plague the owners of non-hardened floors. The 


proof is in the millions of dollars Lapidolith is saving 
for all types of industry right now! 

For over half a century, industry has taken advantage 
of Sonneborn research and developments in the highly 
specialized field of concrete floor hardening. As leader 
in the field, Sonneborn is always ready to put this ex 
perience and know-how to work for you. Write, and 
tell us about your floor problems and let us prove re 
sults by referring you to Lapidolith installations in 
your locality. 


Complete facts on Lapidolith now availabie to archi 

tects, builders, contractors and maintenance men. Write 
a 

on your letterhead for full information today 


*TRADE MARK RE 


Product «gonnebor. RESEARCH 


1903-—-1953 
Building Products Division L. SONNEBORN & SONS, INC. 404 Fourth Avenue, New York, W.Y. 
MAKERS OF HYDROCIDE AND S-X WATERPROOFINGS « SURE RUST PREVENTION PAINT 
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Business Statistics Going Ph.D. 


@ Higher mathematics is starting to answer a lot of 


problems that have bothered management. 


@ Scientific sampling finds a range from splitting up 


rail revenues to counting telephone poles. 


@ Even newer methods are giving hard arithmetical 


values to things that have always been considered intangible. 


If you ask the average top executive 
whether his company uses statistics, 
he'll probably point to a mountain of 
reports, ledgers, financial statements, 
and production charts and say, “What 
do you think?” 

He'll be right, of course. But what 
most executives mean by statistics is a 
long way from some of the approaches 
that scientists have been developing, 
especially since the war. These new 
methods include such things as scien 
tific sampling, correlations, ranking, the 
information theory developed from 
work at Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories, 
decision theory (out of von Neumann’s 
theory of games), and linear program 
ming, one of the most recent mathe- 
matical tools (page 86) 
¢ Limited—Until the last couple of 
years, the application of these types of 
statistical analysis—using all forms of 
higher math—has been largely confined 
to scicntific fields. Now, though, there 
is something like a concerted drive by 
statisticians, protessors, and consulting 
firms to push the use of statistics deeper 
into business. 

Already, high-level statistics have a 
place in the production end of many 
companies, Statistical quality control 
has been adopted as quicker, cheaper, 
and often better than total inspection 
in making sure that purchased materials 
are up to specifications or that products 
reach the customer as advertised (BW — 
Jun.30°51,p45). 
¢ New Fields—Fven in this field there 
is plenty of room for expansion, ‘The 
steel industry, for instance, is just begin- 
ning to extend statistical quality control 
in many of its processes. 

And this month, at least three meet- 
ings attended by ranking scientists and 
management men have pointed up the 
growing interest in extending statistics 
into arcas where business has never tried 
them before 

eAt Carnegie Tech's Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration, 
about 150 people gathered for a two- 
day conference Its title: Modern Sta 


% 


tistical Methods for Business and In- 
dustry. 

¢ At Case Institute of ‘Technology, 
Cleveland, the Operations Research So- 
ciety of America had its first annual 
meeting. Operations rescarch—called 
OR-—is chock full of statistics. 

e Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) management engineers, 
last weck showed off its statistical wares, 
bundled together in an OR unit. 

A glance at the Carnegie ‘Tech pro- 
gram gives some idea of what statisti- 
cians think thev can do for industry— 
and how some of them are proving it. 
Some of the subjects: Financial Control 
of Sampling; Modified Regression An- 
alvsis as an Aid in Setting Salary Classi- 
fications; Controlling Inventories by 
Use of Statistics; the Use of Sampling 
Procedures in Auditing. Some cases of 
scientific sampling were taken up in 
detail. 


|. Financial Control 


Dr. C. West Churchman, director 
of the OR group at Case, gave a blow- 
by-blow account of how sampling solved 
uw tough—and up to then unsolved- 
railroad problem. It worked out like 
this 

In railroading, settling up of pay 
ments for interline shipments poses a 
complicated accounting problem. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio, for instance, will 
originate a shipment that has to be 
hauled over Union Pacific track to reach 
its destination on the West Coast. 
Union Pacific receives payment for the 
cntire haul from the ultimate receiver. 
At the end of cach month, the two 
railroads have to figure how rauch is 
due to each line on each cooperative 
shipment. 

Since cach of the thousands of ship- 
ments in a menth has its own waybill— 
and shipments are often broken down 
into less than carload lots—the settle- 
ment requires a complicated set of com- 
putations, necessarily handled by expert 
division clerks. ‘To make it worse, the 


settlement in the majority of cases in- 
volves three or four railroad 

e Arithmetic—In the carly days of rail- 
roading, every waybill was looked at 
scparatcly at the monthly scttling up. 
Then the 1930s brought a need for 
cconomy It became unprofitable to 
spend so much time and labor on the 
settling of accounts. At that point, 
the industry ran a year’s study, and 
worked out what percent of the kitty 
was due to each road. Then, for years, 
all hands used these percentages—called 
road-to-road_ percents—in divvying up 
the interline freight revenus 

After World War II, the lines real 
ized that the percentages hadn't been 
changed for years, although the pattern 
of shipments had. The obvious answer 
Do a recheck. The postwar personnel 
shortage knocked down that idea 

That’s when the C&O turned to Case 
for an answer. Churchman suggested 
scientific sampling. The C&O decided 
to trv this out on less than carload lots, 
since these were the most complicated 

Churchman and his group were given 
the data on interline shipments between 
the C&O and the New York Central 
The first thing they discovered was that 
few l.c.l. shipments were above $40 
So they sorted out the waybills in 
definite dollar groups—th« est con 
taining the largest number of wavbill 
The number of items becam 
sively smaller as the dollar chargé 
¢ The Breakdown—The ( 
had to decide how much of a 
take from each dollar catego 
cided that, ther 
few items in the highest dollar 
they would check those waybill 
It wouldn’t tak 
a mistake could mean a lot of dollars 

The group with the largest number 
of items—the $5 categorv—got the 
smallest sampling, about 5 Group 
II got roughly a 10% sampling, Group 
Il 20%, and Group [V—next to the 
smallest—50% 

For an example to show 
method worked, Churchman cited a 
total of 5,000 waybills, representing 
$52,500. Over half of them were for 
insignificant amounts; the 100 way 
bills in the $5 categorv brought in only 
$6,000 revenue. But th wavbills 
in the smallest and highest category 
brought in $22,000. 

Here’s the approximate 
up used by Churchman: 150 waybills 
in the first group, then 100; 100; 150; 
and 200—the last a 100% sample. This 
breakdown meant that clerks had to 


progre 
TOSC 
peopl 
mpl to 
Uhev de 
only a 
group 
100% 


time, and 


since 


too much 


how the 


sample line- 
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Couplings of resilient Du Pont nylon plastic 
run quietly... solve a driving problem 


Flexible gear couplings used to con- 
nect shafts of fractional horsepower 
motors and driven equipment 
such as pumps and generators— 
often prove troublesome. Shaft mis- 
alignment results in noisy operation 
and excessive wear. Under certain 
conditions abrasion and corrosive at- 
tack can severely shorten service life. 

The John Waldron Corporation 
has now developed an improved gear 
coupling that overcomes these prob- 
lems. In this design, the three com- 
ponents — the internally geared 
“sleeve”’ and two externally geared 
“hubs’’— are molded of Du Pont 
nylon plastic, one of the Du Pont 
family of plastic engineering 
materials. 

Du Pont nylon is resilient. It 
damps noise and vibration . . . ab- 


sorbs shock loads . . . assures quiet 
operation. Du Pont nylon is strong, 
tough, durable .. . resists wear and 
abrasion often with little or no lubri- 
cation (couplings operated without 
lubrication for over 18 months 
showed no appreciable wear). Du 
Pont nylon is unaffected by water, 
oils, most common chemicals. . . is 
not subject to rust or electrolytic 
corrosion. Du Pont nylon will 
operate continuously to 250°F. It 
provides electrical insulation. And 
parts of Du Pont nylon can be eco- 
nomically mass-produced by rapid 
injection molding—cutting produc- 
tion steps and costs. 

This is another of the hundreds of 
examples where Du Pont nylon 
plastic is contributing to improved 
performance in industrial parts. 


Perhaps it can he of value to you, 
For full information, write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Polychemicals Department, Room 
335A, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 





Sig vs pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS * CHEMICALS 








check only 700 waybills, instead of 
5,000. 

In the Group I sample, it was found 
that from a dollar total of $300 C&O 
had $200 coming—or a ratio of two out 
of three. Projecting that ratio to the 
$6,000 total in Group I, C&O should 
get $4,000. 
¢ On the Nose—How clos: this to 
the actual figure? Ordinarily, the ac 
counting would have ended right here. 
But because this was an experiment, 
Case also ran complete accounting 
checks during its research he result 
very nearly matched. From mpl 
of 200—out of 1,500 actual wavbills 
the samplers estimated that C&O ought 
to receive $5,300 for the whole batch 
The accountants’ figure wa +50. In 
another case, the estimate was $12,929; 
the actual amount $12,959. In some 
instances the error was only $1 on 
$50,000. 

Even that small margin of error 
sounds like heresy to an accountant 
bent on balancing his books. But from 
the point of view of operating costs, 
C&O would be ahead even if it always 
came out on the short end of the sam 
pling. And in practice, the Central 
would end up on the short end of the 
divvy just as often as the C&O 
e Acceptance—Thirty railroads have 
met to discuss use of this sampling 
method in interline settlements. Som«¢ 
of them want to start right iway. It 
is possible that the whole industry may 
be using the method within the next 
six months. 

If that happens, it will be possible at 
reasonable cost to sect up new percent 
ages every three months, or once a year, 
by using samples. Current financial 

Every worker becomes “half-a man" when you let dust hamper control would be restored to a now 

his efhiciency so that he does only half-a job. The wages you pay loose operation. The trick in sampling 
for skilled mechanics and technicians are partially wasted when is to develop a formula for picking the 

dust stands in the way of top performance. samples. That takes a mathematician, 

High efficiency dust control, as provided by DUSTUBE cloth-tube but once he has done his stuff a layman 

type collectors, can increase employee cfficiency, decrease equip- can pull the samples. 

ment maintenance, stop contamination of your product, and salvage 
valuable material. il. Sampling Inventories 
Dustube’s virtually 100% efficiency has solved many unique dust prob- 

lems and has converted excessive losses into attractive profits. 





At the Carnegie Tech mecting, a 
For instance, one plant reports: “The Dustube has made ere “~ . ae arse ght 
‘ ; scribed by E. T. Magruder of the 
our operations so much healthier and cleaner that : ss 
it is indispensable from the stand point of im- 

proved working conditions.” 


Chesapeake & Potomac ‘T’clephone 
Companies. 

He told how American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. saves millions of dollars 
vearly by use of sampling in many fields. 
He said that in his own companies a 
sarmpling-based inventory cost one-twen- 
ticth of a regular complet entory, 
yet offered the high accu: needed 

in a regulated industry. 
4 In one case a sample of 5,000 was 
WC?ECHAI drawn from 200,000 poles to test the 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. ek pe tedeig te. ae, 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka Ind. COLLECTORS ownership, location by area. Four newly 
ee - hired girls were taught the basic theory 
of sampling and were given some fast 


Send for the 28 page Dustube Brochure shou ing typical 
applications in 18 major industries. 
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“Hold it’’! 


What does he mean, “Hold it”? Anyone can see the 
smoke! What the firemen on the truck don’t know is that 
an automatic sprinkler system has already extinguished 
the fire before the flames had a chance to spread. All 
that’s left of the fire is the charred, smoldering remains 
in a container used for oily rags. 


It happens every day. But so do disastrous fires — in 
factories, warehouses, stores, hotels, hospitals and 
schools where there is no Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System to keep the flames from spreading. 


The time to act on Grinnell Protection is now — before 
fire burns you out or cripples your business. Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic 





certainty. Seventy-five years experience proves this. 
CONSIDER THE COST OF FIRE 


No indemnity check can take the place of hard-to-get 
equipment. No indemnity check can replace burned-out 
records. No indemnity check can bring back lost custom- 
ers, or skilled workers who have strayed to other jobs. 


The tragedy of it is, if you have fire insurance, you're 
probably paying for Grinnell Fire Protection anyway. 
So why not have it? A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System often pays for itself in a few years through 
reductions in insurance premiums. Write for booklet on 
Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprinklers — new in method, 
spectacular in performance. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 —— 





IG, NEW VALUES in 
Intercommunication 


oN ~ @ This beauty gives 
owe ee — } all the step-saving 
4\VE nience of two-way conversa- 
tion between offices, rooms or de- 
partments—plus an ever-depend- 
able Sessions electric clock!...... 


ely "sa 


2 alc 


leta 


tel an 


ELECTRIC CLOCK 


Beautifully styled | iz ] As i) 
walnut-grain plas- | ~~” \'¢ 
tic cabinet blends with the fin- 
est office or home furnishings. # 
Capacity, up to 10 stations. Does 
two jobs—saves time and tells time! 


..-and here’s a low-cost 


tt, 


“Teletalk 


styled for use in 


small offices and homes 


fe) @ This handsomely designed, 
as compact new ‘Th letalk brings 
ah quality intercommunication 

\ within reach of small and me- 


dium-sized businesses .. . pro- 


fessional offices . . . institutions 2) ay 
and homes. Cabinet is in wal- 5% 

nut-grain plastic; capacity, up Hee 
to LO stations. A really big value 


in step-saving convenience. “ING 


Genuine Teletalk Quality at surprisingly low cost! 


@ These new models offer the same 
smart styling, dependability and 
step-saving convenience that have 
made Teletalk the recognized qual- 
ity leader in intercommunication. 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Coane) 


(aa iad Ita 


Just press a switch and talk; it’s 
that easy to reach the key people 
in your organization or members of 
your family. Send coupon for full 
details. 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing Tam @lolitelohilels Me 


eR TER £ 


’ 
EC TRI MPANY, RA 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. BW-5, Racine, Wis. 


Send me, without obligation, information on the two new moderate-priced 


Teletalks 
Name 


Address 


also name of dealer nearest me. 

















training. Then they went to work on the 
pole sample. \s they went their 
accuracy was tested bi npling 
within No it all 
were found. 
e Truer Than Truth—It’s that } 
accuracy that the sampler tc t 
their that a scientif npli 
can actually be than a 
complete inventory. bh nmick 
With fewer items hance 
of error is reduced 

lor example, one of the ¢ 
& Potomac companics start 
pole inventory on a com ither 
than a sample basis. By the | cight 
people had worked for fi L 0 
many errors had cropped up that the 
whole job had to be junked. ‘Then the 
same crew of workers was to doing 
the job by sampling. Result: ‘The work 
was done both more quickly and more 
accurately. 


Other Methods 


Sampling, of course, 
the mathematical methods now 
into use. 

Arthur D. 
display what it believes its 
do by operations research 
that ends up by presenting m 
with quantitative answet ind often 
with a set of alternatives fh which 
an executive can more realisti make 
up his mind. Last week, Little’s OR 
group gave histories rginal 
sales costs, yonse to 
advertising, rd keep- 
ing. 
® Down to Earth—A different math« 
matical approach was used in cach case, 
but all had one characteristic in com 
mon: ‘They put into figure 
las things that 
sidered not measurable, and therefore 
a matter of guesswork or intui 
tion. 

Thus there’s the OR research « 
advertising presented by John D. Lath 
rop of the Little firm. Lath 
ranking svystem—a method 
progressed so far as samplin 
trv. 

In this case the result that the 
advertising manager was gi quan 
titative estimate of the relat mport 
ance of such things as: (1 oten 
tial, (2) advertising vicld—t imber 
of dollars it would take to 
tomer, and (3) the sales deat 
natural decline of a product 
customers drift away 

At this stage, the bu 
more advanced techniques su 
ing or the theory of games is st rostly 
experimental. ‘The mathemat 1s can 
come up with figures; th in't yet 
always prove that the figure rve to 
be trusted. But that, thev think, is 
only a matter of time. 
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“We saved $1200 yearly on window 
breakage with PC Glass Bloeks 


... increased the value of our building 25%” 


says 
S.A. Norris, Jr. 


Co-Chairman, 
“<=. Management 
“q Committee 


Homestead Valve 
Mfg. Co. 


Here’s what you get 
with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING —Functional patterns direct 
daylight to reflective ceiling, or distribute it uniformly 
throughout the room. More light, less glare. 
REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS— 
Glass block panels have insulating efficiency of a solid 
8-inch masonry wall. 

LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS— 
Glass block panels seldom have to be washed. Breakage 
is rare. There is nothing to paint. 

NO “EXTRA” EXPENSES — Unlike conventional 


windows, panels of PC Functional Glass Blocks seldom 
if ever need expensive shades, blinds or louvres 


NO DIRT INFILTRATION —A glass block panel is 
an integral part of your building wall. Tight mortar 
joints seal out moisture, dirt. 


LESS OUTSIDE NOISE—PC Glass Blocks are hol 
low. The internal dead air spaces reduce sound trang 
mission, 


+ \ 'PLOYEES complained of the drafts. Heating costs went through 

e roof as the wind seeped in around the warped and rusty 
wii OW sash at the Coraopolis, Pa. plant of Homestead Valve 
Manufacturing Company. 

After careful investigation, Homestead Valve found that the 
best way to correct these problems was to remove the old windows 
and install PC Glass Blocks. 

Now, the breakage problem is gone. There are no more drafts 
and heating costs have gone ‘way down. In fact, the high insulating, 
value of PC Glass Blocks (equal to an 8-inch masonry wall) al 
lowed Homestead Valve to remove 's of the radiators from the 
plant. The expensive job of painting and puttying sash and clean 
ing small individual panes of glass is gone, too 

PC Glass Blocks can do the same money-saving job for you and 
in addition, improve the morale and efficiency of your employees 
through improved daylighting and the elimination of drafts 

PC Glass Blocks are available in a wide range of decorative 
and functional patterns. The functional designs are available fo: 
above or below eye level, for northern or sunlighted elevations 
They filter the daylight . . . distribute soft, glare-free illumination 
to all parts of the room. 

Fill out the coupon and we'll send more information by return 
mail, 


. ‘ . ‘ . 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
One Gateway Center 
Dept. G-53, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Please send me your FREE file on window mod 


ernization with PC Glass Blocks 
CJ Send engineer to discuss spec! 


{_] Advise nearest source of supply 





‘“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase ?’’ 


*“Chase’s Investment Service Department handles 
hundreds of problems just like yours each year.” 


“You don’t seern to have svour mind 
on the game, Ed. What’s bothering 
you—trouble at home?” 

“No, Bill, nothing like that But with 
this new 
time for my own affairs 


jor example.” 


“Why Ed, I was in the same fix 


onger have 


job of mine I no 


my investments, 


some years ago, until a friend of mine 
told me about the Chase National 


Bank’s investment service. I’m glad 
he did, for it was just what I needed.” 
“Oh sure, I’ve heard of that Chase 
service. But I thought it was only for 
corporations—and big ones at that.” 
“Not at all! Most of their custom- 
ers are individuals — investors with 
holdings of $100,000 and up. What’s 
more, management of your portfolio 
would be guided by the policies of 
(Advertisement) 


people at Chase who arrange pro- 
t invest- 
ment funds. Men who spend all their 
tirne studying trends in different in- 
ecurity 


grams for some of the bigg: 


dustries and their effects « 
prices would be working for you. And 
believe me, they can do a real iob.” 

“Bill, that sounds jine, n't u 
awfully expensive?” 

“You're in for a surprise on that 
score, Ed—and a pleasant one. Why 
don’t you drop down and talk to the 
people at Chase?” 





A few days later I did talk to Chase 


“An officer of the Investment Service 
Department and I talked over my 
finances —in strictest confidence, of 
course. He asked for a list of my hold- 
ings which I sent him. 

“About a week later, I got Chase’s 
preliminary report. I was pleased by 
the thoroughness of their planning. 

“For example, they didn’t just tell 
me what they thought of my secu- 
rities. They told me how they fitted 
to my particular plans and problems. 
The plan they submitted was actually 
tailor-made to fit me. 

“To make along story short, I signed 
up for Chase’s Investment Advisory 
Service. Right away I found out 
that Chase gives you the personal 
attention and informed advice that 
make the difference between a boxful 
of securities and a real investment 
program. 

“T like the way Chase carefully con- 
siders my objectives before making 
recommendations. Long-range capi- 
tal growth is an important part of 
my program but, for me, conserva- 
tion of capital with a reasonable in- 
come return must come first. 

“To sum it up, I know now that ‘It 
pays to do business with Chase.’ ” 





Come in or write. Many Investment Serv- 
ice accounts are handled entirely through 
correspondence. Address 11 Broad Street, 
New York 15, or telephone HAnover 2-9800. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


HASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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July 5, 1950 
Mr. Robert F. Black, President, 
The White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Black: 


This will confirm the agreement between you and the undersigned 
("The White Motor Company") as to the terms of your future employment, 
as follows 


The management period shall be the period commencing on July 1, 
1950, and ending on December 31, 1954, unless extended by amendment 
to this agreement, 


2. The White Motor Company also hereby agrees to employ you for a 
period of six (6) yeare, beginning immediately upon termination of the 
management period, to render advisory and consulting services to The 
White Motor Company, its officers and directors. Said period of advisory 
services is hereinafter called the advisory period, 


3. You agree that, throughout the management pe riod: 


(a) You will render your services solely and exclusively to The 
White Motor Company and its subsidiary and affiliated companies; and 


. . 
oe 


aes ee 


6. (a) For your services and promises during the management period, 
The White Motor Company agrees to pay you compensation as follows 
If you shall be, during any part of the management period, an officer of 
The White Motor Company, The White Motor Company agrees to pay you 
for said part of the management period the compensation fixed for such 
officer during the time when you serve as such officer, or $6,250.00 4 
month, whichever is the greater; provided, however, that your compen- 
@ation for any calendar year shall in no event be more than $120, 000,00, 
For the part (if any) of the management period during which you shall not 
be an'officer of The White Motor Company, The White Motor Company 
agrees to pay you monthly the eum of $6,250.00. 





(b) For your services and promises during the advisory period, The 
White Motor Company agrees to pay you $1,500.00 a month, 





Deferred Pay: How and Why 


When General Dyestuff Corp. 
charged Veronica Chemical Co. a few 
weeks ago with hiring away a dozen of 
its executives (BW—May16’53,p122), 
the action pointed up one of manage- 
ment’s most vexing problems: How do 
you attract and hold key men in times 
like these, when high salaries are eaten 
away by taxes? One answer shows up 
in the deferred pay contract above. 

Under it, Robert F. Black is assured 
of a specific income for at least four 
and a half years (mid-1950 to Dec. 31, 
1954) while he’s in active management. 
Then, for specific promises by Black, 
the White Motor Co. agrees to pay 
him $18,000 a year for six years after 
he leaves active service. The active 
management period can be extended. 

Added on to his present salary that 
$18,000 a year wouldn’t mean much 
in take-home pay or as a way to accumu- 
late savings. But later, in a period when 
his total income may be in a much 
lower bracket, he’ll owe smaller taxes on 


the deferred pay than if it had come as 
a straight salary boost. 

Besides, the company gets assurance 
it will have to call on Black's know-how 
after he leaves. He promises (1) to act 
as a consultant; (2) not to work for a 
competitor; (3) to serve on the board 
if clected without more pay; (4) he 
won't take another job that will pre- 
vent his acting as a consultant. 

Such employment contracts—which 
tie a man to a company for a number 
of years—are gaining steadily in popu- 
larity. Many studies of the subject have 
been made in the past year. ‘Two of the 
latest: a 1953 revision of Executive Sev- 
erance Contracts (Koster, Dana & Co., 
New York: $5); and Pay Contracts with 
Key Men, by New York lawvers V. 
Henry Rothschild I] and William j. 
Casey (Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, 
N. Y.: $12.50). 

e The Law—Though the number of 
deferred pay plans is growing, according 
to these two reports, all of them are 
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BUSY 
SIGNALS 
LOSE 
SALES... 


COUCH Autophones 


keep switchboards free 


When inter-office traffic ties up 
switchboards, customers calling from 
outside get only an irritating busy 
signal. Sales are often lost. 


COUCH Autophone Systems 


are the ideal solution. For installation 
of 50 phones or less they provide: 


@ Direct inter-office contact... free 
of switchboard delays. 


@ Complete privacy for as many as 
25 simultaneous two-way conversa- 
tions. 


@ Group conference feature. 


@ Reduced phone bills due to elimina- 
tion of unnecessary sub-stations and 
non-business outside calls. 


You pay only once for COUCH 
Phones; and in many cases, completely 
amortize their cost by the elimination 
of unnecessary rental instruments. A 
wide variety of Couch Systems and 
Equipment is available to provide 
tailored service for installations re- 
quiring from 2 to 50 lines. 


Write today for catalog 52-C 


Private Phone Systems 
Hospital Signaling Systems 
Fire Alarm Systems 


Company, Inc. | 


NORTH QUINCY 7}, 
MASSACHUSETTS 











uncertain as tax risks. There's the 
possibility that the entire additional 
income spaced out after retirement may 
be taxed at one shot, retroactive to the 
date when the contract was signed or 
to the year when he received the first 
payment. 

So far, the Bureau of Internal Reve 
nue hasn't tipped its hand on how it 
feels about deferred pay schemes. Many 
lawyers feel that if the contract is drawn 
up to provide for consultation after 
the executive retires, and if it prevents 
him from serving with a competitor, 
it will stand up in court. But there 
hasn’t yet been a clear-cut test case to 
back up this opinion. 

That situation may soon. 
Top men in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are looking over the results of 
a three-month study on deferred pay 
plans. A BIR policy statement on the 
problem isn’t far in the offing. 

Meantime, mani 


change 


Compal » ATC go 
ing right ahead with the idea. One 
recent example: Charles b. Johnson's 
contract with Endicott Johnson Corp., 
which was up for renewal in October, 
1952, has been extended on the same 
basis as the original. It calls for annual 
payment of $30,000 for a decade after 
Johnson ends his active service with 
the corporation. 
e Variations—Lawvers Rothschild and 
Casey savy that in addition to straight 
deferred payments, many flexible con- 
tracts are drawn up to protect exccutives 
against economic changes such as infla- 
tion. Leonard F. McCollum’s 10-vear 
contract with Continental Oil Co. has 
an escalator clause that provides for 
an “inflation adjustment” up to $50, 
000 on his annual of $125,000 

Some contracts go bevond this. Re- 
tired executives at Foote Brothers Gear 
& Machine Corp. will get a hike in 
their deferred pay when the operating 
officers have had their salaries boosted 
According to Rothschild and Casey, in 
the Foote arrangement “the trading 
powcr of the active executives protects 
the retired men from inflation.” 
¢Company’s Hedge—Deferred 
tracts aren't one-sided agreements 
Companies also get a hedge. In addi 
tion to the standard provisions requiring 
consultation and barring service with 
a competitor, some contracts give the 
company an out in case profits take a 
tumble. American Ship Building Co 
has an arrangement with its president, 
W. 1. Gerhauser, that works this wav 
lor 10 vears after he retires, he'll get 
an annual sum equal to 30% of the 
average yearly pay in the three vears 
preceding his retirement. The contract 
also spells out that the company can 
renege on any annual payment due him 
if in the preceding two years it has 
failed to carn an operating profit. 

Then, too, other agreements save the 
company from shelling out the full 


con 


amount if the executive n 
gets an outside income exceeding con 
tract limitations. A Gimbcl Brothers 
contract provides for luction in 
deferred pay if the executive goes clse- 
where after ending his act SCIVICE 
with Gimbels, and carns more than 
75% of his average yearly pay in his 
last three vears with Gimbcl With 
safety measures like thes¢ ye busi 
nessmen think that deferred pay 
schemes pay off both company an 
cxecutives. Koster points out that with 
a deferred pay contract, the compan 
can make an attractive offer to its ke 
men on an individual basis. It casilv has 
the advantage, savs Koster | 
plans—which, to qualify with BIR, have 
to cut in all qualified employees on a 
share of the pic. This cither reduces 
the kitty available for k« Kecutives 
or makes the plan staggering 
for the company 
¢ Dissenters—Still, 
agree on the drawing po fa ck 
ferred pay scheme. Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), for one, isn’t sold on thi 
It likes to think executive 
for Standard because they 
because thev’re bound by a contract. A 
contract can’t make a man work any 
wav, if he’s not happy with the 
pans 

There’s also a feeling among other 
companics that it’s wiser to wait until 
a man is actually retiring bef making 
a deal to hold on to his knowledge and 
experience compal ce no 
reason to make commitments vears be 
fore all the results are in 

Add to these objections th 
involved, sav the 
have a device that ought to get 
ful going-over before it’s adopted 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





ition $ got 
Jersey 
igainst 


Corporate donations to « 
a pat on the back from a New 
court last week. ‘The court ruled 
a group of stockholders of A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J 
challenging the company’s right to give 
$1,500 to Princeton Uni tv (BW 
Dec.27'52,p89). Said the court: “Such 
giving . . . mav well be regarded as a 
major, though unwritten 
power” that “amounts t 
duty.” 


* 
Donald 8. Woodward, former finance 
editor of BUSINESS WEEK 
president for research at Mutual Lift 
Insurance Co., has been hair 
man of Vick Chemical Co 
committee. 


vho WCTC 


orporat« 


solemn 


ind now vice 
. ] 
namcad 


hnance 


e 
Thomas F. Patton has been named as 
sistant president of Republic Steel Corp. 
The newly created post will make Pat 
ton the third-ranking officer 
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Solution... for industrial problems 


Aluminum is a versatile structural metal ranging in strength 
from hand ductility to tensile resistance greater than steel, yet 
amenable to forming, bending, machining and joining. The 
wide application possibilities of Harvey Aluminum extrusions 
make them the solution for many design, engineering and 
fabrication problems of industry. After alloying for predeter- 
mined hardness and extruding into dimensionally controlled 
shapes, Harvey Aluminum extrusions are electrically heated 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR INDUSTPY... 


Aluminum logs are “normalized” in 
huge Harvey furnaces before going to 
the extrusion presses. This controlled 
process of heating and slow cooling 
creates a fine-grained texture in the 
metal, increases the tensile strength of 
the extrusion and eliminates warpage 
after machining. A basic phase of 
Harvey's system of rigid quality control. 


and lowered into a coolant solution for controlled heat treat- 
ing. From idea to application, Harvey’s integrated team of 
research specialists, metallurgists and engineers are ready to 
help “tailor your design” to make the most of aluminum. For 
40 years Harvey has been cooperating in the solution of 
difficult or “impossible” industrial problems. This wealth of 
experience is yours for the asking. We invite you to use it. 
Call or write Harvey’s Engineering Staff today. 





HARVEY 


luminum 











DIVISION OF HARVEY MACHINE CO.,INC. TORRANCE, CALIF 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent facility producing special extrusions, pressure forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubing and related mill products 





130” 
éxtrome Lift 


60" 

Turning Radius 
59'A” 

Free Lift 





*JEEP” Model-230 
2000 Ib. capacity 





MERCURY trucks, tractors, trailers. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


700 Sing 70 See/ 


OR WE'D SHOW YOU vs 


MECHANICAL 
MICRO-DRILLING 


A challenge fo all instrument and allied 
manvfacturers! 

it is @ safe bet that you are using 19th 
Century basic design in your machines for 
amall and microscopic drilling. Now avail- 
able, 20th Century patented design . . . 
new, revolutionary and thoroughly proved. 


You can increase drill life, vastly improve 
hole quality and save hundreds or many 
thousands of dollars, limited only by the 
scope of your operations. For the first 
time, as many as 1,000 holes at once — 
parallel multiple drilling up to 100 holes 
in a 3” diameter plate simultaneously. 


Investigate for your own sake. Now the 


standard of quality is ‘‘NAJET'’ drilling 
equipment, drills and technique. Write or 
call National Jet Company, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 


Also Distributors of American Optical Co. 
industrial Optical Equipment 


2 & 


at 
NATIONAL JET COMPANY 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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Uneven Exchange? 
DALLAS-''he Chamber of Com- 


merce and American Airlines have both 
cooled off a little in their heated argu- 
ment over Amcrican’s switching flights 
from Dallas’ Love Field to Fort 
Worth’s new Amon Carter Ficld 
(BW—May16’53,p1 36). 

When the hassle began, American 
announced it would petition the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to determine 
whether or not it was giving Dallas 
adequate service. And Stanley Marcus, 
chairman of the chamber’s aviation 
committee, assured C. R. Smith, Amer- 
ican’s president, that “we will see him 
before CAB.” 

But they have thought better of it— 
because both felt that any CAB pro- 
ceeding would take too long, and 
possibly also because neither one was 
too sure how CAB would feel about 
it. Smith wrote the chamber suggest- 
ing face-to-face mectings. “It seems 
to me,” he wrote, “that this is some- 
thing which could be settled without 
outside aid if we both work at it.” 
He said also that he had told his Wash- 
ington office not to file the petition 
with CAB for the time being. ‘Talks 
began last week. 

After last Saturdav’s meeting, Amer- 
ican announced that it was returning 
to Love Field the one flight that Dallas 
was most upset about losing—the non- 
stop from New York that arrives at 
5:20 p.m. It also returned a night 
flight from New York and intermediate 
points. In return it switched two other 
flights to Carter. ‘This means _ that 
Dallas now has both nonstops from 
New York again; it has kept both non- 
stops to New York right along. 

But even though Dallas came out 
ahead in last week’s swap, it’s still dis- 
satisfied. And Fort Worth is really mad. 
From the beginning, it has felt that 
American didn’t transfer nearly enough 
flights from Love to Carter in the 
first place; taking away the one New 


+ OVE FIELD 


York nonstop it did get isn’t calculated 
to make it feel any happier 

For years, the Fort Worth peopl 
say, they had to go all the way to Dallas 
to get any through planes because their 
Meacham Field couldn’t take four-en 
gine transports. ‘The new field, they em- 
phasize, is almost exactly midway be- 
tween the two citics (map, above). So, 
they ask indignantly, why should Dallas 
object to meeting them halfway? 

The answer, as everybody in Texas 
knows, is simply that the new ficld is 
on the other side of the county line. 


Catching Up 
TOLEDO -This city has always 


prided itself on being a transportation 
hub; it claims to be the nation’s third- 
largest rail center, the Great Lakes’ 
second-busicst port. But its air trans- 
port has not kept pace. 

Three years ago Toledo had 38 
flights daily; today it has only 22, with 
further cuts predicted. Reason: Its 
obsolete airport could not be expanded 
because it was bounded inflexiblv by 
the Pennsylvania RR’s main line and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio RR yards 

Though the need for a new airport 
has been apparent for years, the City 
Council has discussed, wrangled, pro 
crastinated, spent nearly $100,000 on 
surveys—and accomplished nothing 
Last fall, tired of the dela ix of 
Toledo’s big manufacturers—Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., and Willvs-Overland Motors 
~got together quietly to do something. 

Pledging up to $100,000 each, they 
scoured the city for a suitable site, 
picked 1,100 acres on the westcsn cdg 
of the city, and, piece by pi ind in 
complete secrecy, bought them. ‘Then 
thev went to the City Council, plat in 
hand, and said, in effect: “Here it is; 
you can have it for its $490,000 cost.” 
The council took it. Last week, Toledo 
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Architects and Engineers: Harley, Ellington and Day, Inc. 
Detroit's new multi-million dollar Electrical Contractors: Harlan Electric Co. 
City-County Building has Electrifloor. Header Duct Installation: Motor City Electric Co, 


NEVER “OUT-OF-DATE” ELECTRICALLY... 


with the ALL NEW« om e 99 
— ie lectnifloor 
« Savings in construction time—up to 20%. Means 


earlier occupancy, earlier revenue. This modern building will never become electrically 

obsolete because of the unusual, bwi/t-in flexibility of ‘Elec- 

: ”* Deve soi *troit Steel P ( . 

alten te eiaaiin aii. Cte eats ond trifloor. Developed jointly by Detroit Steel I roduc ts Com 

services located easily after tenant moves in and pany and Nationai Electric Products Corporation, new 
office layout is fixed. “Electri —— : : ‘ : . : 

‘lectrifloor’’ combines all of the advanced architectural 


@ Adequate, always-modern electrical distribution and construction requirements of cellular steel floors with 
for the lifetime of the building. 








HERE ARE A FEW OF THE SAVINGS “ELECTRI 
FLOOR" WILL MAKE IN YOUR BUILDING BUDGET; 


@ Savings in construction costs. 


an integral wiring system that places electric outlets in any 
square foot of floor space! Write us today for complete details. 








A NEW BUILDING PRODUCT BY TWO FAMOUS NAMES 


Fenestra Nepco 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


3 Plants « 7 Warehouses + 34 Soles Offices 


World’s largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 





(Advertisement) 





METALS 











Beryllium copper makes sensitive phonograph needles, sturdy record changer parts, reliable TV sets. 
This home entertainment center illustrates the wide use made of versatile Berylco. For parts and key 


numbers, see below. 


A NEW WAY TO SOLVE OLD PROBLEMS 


A proved design material, beryllium copper has enabled many 
difficult or “impossible” jobs to become standard production items 


It took nearly a century and a half 
for the element beryllium to emerge 
from its position of obscurity in the 
laboratory, where it had been hidden 
since its discovery in the 1790s. In the 
last 20 years, however, it has written a 
brilliant commercial history as an alloy 
of copper. 


Beryllium Goes wonders for copper. 
Through a simple heating process, for 
example, beryllium copper can be given 
the strength and hardness of ordinary 
steel. Yet it still retains a high degree 
of electrical and thermal conductivity. 


The unique qualities of Berylco 
beryllium copper—its combination of 
strength and conductivity, its elasticity, 
its fatigue and endurance strength, its 


ready formability—have enabled man- 
ufacturers in nearly every industry to 
make better products cheaper. It takes 
only a glance at this home entertain- 
ment center—a far cry from the player 
piano in the 1910 parlor—to see how 
widely, and for what various reasons, 
Berylco has been used. 


Beryllium copper is no longer a rare 
alloy. Domestic mining has reduced 
dependence on overseas sources. Pro- 
duction facilities have been enlarged. 
And manufacturers are fortunate in 
being able to draw on the scientific 
knowledge and practical know-how of 
the world’s largest producer of beryl- 
lium copper. Write THE BERYLLIUM 
CORPORATION, Dpt. 3-E, Reading 20, Pa, 


Tomorrow’s products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 
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THESE BERYLCO PARTS—a few of those used in the home entertainment industry—are in the order 
in which they appear in the large photograph: (1) phonograph needles; (2) record changer knife; 
(3) TV waner clip; (4) camera baffle; (5) tube socket contact; (6) tuner clips. 





voters, by better than 2 to | 
a plan to spend $34-million 
funds to build a complete! 
airport on the site. It will 
around the end of next year 


HONOLULU -The su: 
one of Hawaii's mainstays, 
torically been run by a svst 
to the islands—the agen 
Under it, five agcncy compan 
as the Big Five, represent an 
most of the affairs of HI 
sugar-plantation companic 

Now this entire tradition 
system is under attack by 
minoritv stockholders in 
plantation companies, Olaa S 
Ltd. The group is headed by I 
Stainback, former govern 
and now a member of th 
Supreme Court. 

Olaa has an interlocking 
with the agency that hand] 
ness, American F‘actors, Lt 
services, Amfac charges Olaa 
centage of Olaa’s incom« 
charges. 

Stainback’s group contend 
directors are bleeding Ola 
benefit of Amfac, and that 
percentage arrangement 1 
in view of the fact that O 
been able to pay a dividend in 

At a recent stockholder 
the directors were upheld; t! 
group hasn’t vet decided 
not to take court action. If 
suit mav be based on a rev 
bv Stainback himsclf in anot 
that, while interlocking direct 
legal, the burden is on th 
themselves to prove they h 
sented both companies fairl 


It's All the Same 
CHEYENNE -—The Uni: 


crack trains have always t 
an hour and 20 minutes ¢t 
56 mi. westbound from h¢ 
mic. But the 
trains have made it in an h 
minutes. ‘The reason WW 
trains have had to climb 
grade to top Sherman D 
Laramie. Eastbound train 
go downgrade on that stret 
I'rom now on trains will t 
the same time in both dir 
has just completed a nev 
single-track line between the t 
which runs well south of th 
in the much-flatter count: 
Colorado state line. So, alt! 


line’s 


9 mi. longer than the main-lin 


the new line will cut west! 
ning time by about 10 
Through westbound train 
using the new track; eastb 
will continue to use the 
route. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY 
AND SOME 0 

THEIR PRO 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Blawnox, Po 








STRIP BILLETS 





Concrete Rood Paving Machinery 

Clamshell Buc 

Contractors Equipment 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Floor 

Radio, TV and 

Steel Forms for Concret 

Chemica! ond Process Equipment 

Water Cooled Equipment for 
High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Mins 


Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 
Specialized Machinery for the 


Blaw-Knox Job “for Inquotty anna aga Division 


Complete Chemi Setieteen 
and Petroleum F 


and built to enrwng the Bers AIS 
ini i i iron Nundo, New York 
d improve the finish in any mill, whether ’ ae Sw vo 
tonnage an r ion copper and whether plate, sheet, Block Top Road Pov 
‘ i ronz . 
steel, aluminum, D 


‘ng—just one of Sregpnley ae 

foil or any other rolled shape. Roll-making 3 saa“ Lows Machinery Division 
| i —is an ar oveton Po 

the ““Blaw-Knox Jobs for paneer ae 

well as an engineering achievement. 

experience and cre 

Blaw-Knox are useful to industry in = 

Chemical and Food Processing, Plastics, py atg Fh hc 

’ d Petroleum, Construction, Pulp and Pa} i 58 A amet 

eset We will gladly send you descriptive literature - rete Se Sytem Wah 

ilities. We é y ot be olumn 1 Present Ahsriedinae oso , 

pes product or service listed in the right-hand ¢ Acne 

: ae Rolis Divisi 

you'll drop us 4 line owe 


Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


_.. AS part of the 


Blaw-Knox Rolls are designed 


; P National Alloy Division 
ative thinking of Blawnox, Po. 


Alloy Stee! Castings for Extreme 


any fields, such as py Sad Con Exton 
4 ; Corrosion Resistance 
Radio and TV, ® 


The knowledge, 


Union Stee! Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa 
Heavy Steel Casting 






PE nvun 
SM > 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 

San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. ¢ 

Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 

Export—New York 17, New York 


© 1953 Blaw-k 
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FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Investment Billions Ride the Turnpikes 


No one in Wall Street was astounded 
last week when a nationwide underwmnt 
ing group casually announced the pub 
lic offering of $100-million of Delaware 


River Port Authority revenue bonds— 
to build a new $90-million bridge and 
refund some outstanding securities. 
Use of tax-exempt revenue bonds for 
financing new multimillion-dollar toll 
bridges and high-speed cross-country 
motor expressways is spreading fast. 
e “Make Work’’—Close to $1.8-billion 
of such issues—created by autonomous 
state commissions—have been author 


110 


ized or sold in the 1S vears since the 
modern motor turnpike was conceived 
in Pennsylvania as a depression-time 
“make work” project. 

As long as expresswavs—and bridges— 
carry anticipated traffic loads, tolls for 
servicing their bonds will roll in with 
monotonous efficiency. 

If, on the other hand, trafic should 
slump, or be diverted from one high- 
speed pike to another newer one, the 
losing road—and the holder of its bonds 
—could find themselves in a bit of hot 
water. 


Auto registrations and highway use 
are still on the rise. No serious trouble 
spots have appeared, although Maine's 
first super-turnpike took longer than 
sponsors anticipated for traffic to reach 
required volume. Also, underwriters 
balked at taking on Mackinac Bridge 
bonds until Michigan—the beneficiary 
state—guaranteed annual and 
maintenance. 

With 28 states—possibly more—op 
erating or planning toll projects, how 
ever, the revenue bond buyer in the 
future may have to exercise more than 


repall 
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What JACKS HEINT L is doing ahout... 





Diving, climbing jet planes are super roller 
coasters, Sudden bursts of acceleration —sharp 


ee ae ae 


banks and turns—place aircraft electrical 
equipment under punishing stresses. But Jack 
& Heintz equipment can take anything a jet 
can “dish out”. Take it because specialized 
J&H acceleration tests have subjected our 
units to conditions more severe than en- 
countered in actual service. 


It is our business to develop and produce 
compact electrical, electromechanical and hy - 
draulic devices whose specialized design offers 
the maximum in generating, applying or 
controlling power under unusual and extreme 
operating conditions. 





The name Jack & Heintz on aviation or 
commercial products stands for advanced 
engineering ... precise manufacturing . . . 
pretested performance. Jack & Heintz, Ine., 
Department 551, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


' 5 \ Nia By BE 
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Jack & Heintz Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c 


6 and d-c—including Control Systems 
ol and Components « Electric Starters « 
Actuators and Special Aircraft 


E UIPMENT ©1953, Jack & Ht \ Motors « Custom-built Commercial 


Motors + J&H Ei M t 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices‘designed to solve a ee 


unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. — 

















Ask 


The Fuji BANK, LTD. 


about Japan... 


For all thos with business 
interests in Japan The 
Fuji Bank, Led, offers com 
plete banking: facilities and 
information 


\Established in 1880 
184 Branches throughout 
Japan 


e@ 


CAPITAL ¥ 2.700.00000 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors SEIJI SAKO 


HEAD OFFICE: Chivoda- 
ku Tokyo 

LONDON BRANCH Copt- 
hall chambers, Angel 
Court, London E.C, 2 

















America’s Metal 
Working Industries 


Let us say you have a good group of 
supervisors, all bent on fulfilling your 
wishes, likeable, energetic, loyal and 
doing a good job. 

In spite of this outwardly agreeable 
picture, you feel, way down deep, thot 
there must be a way to spur these men 
to greater heights. 

The accomplishment of this dream is 
no simple matter. Something beside 
pressure, or cajoling, or conversation is 
needed to enliven this group. 

\f the above describes your situation 
and feelings, ond if you would like to 
double the effectiveness of your stoff, 
from your first assistant to and including 
the production foreman, ask us about 
our Stoff Control routine. 

it is working wonders for others. 


Details are yours for the asking. 


Re q REDMOND 
mond 
AE ASSOCIATES)” 


301 Charlies St., East Lansing, TED” 


Twenty-five Years of idea 
Development for Industry 

















cursory care in selecting such invest- 
ments. 

¢ Lean Times—It was in lean 1935 that 
Pennsylvania legislators began a study 
of feasibility of a 160-mi. turnpike be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. Such 
a road, it was reasoned, would provide 
work for the jobless, and could be paid 
for by tolls collected from its users. 

A survey of the route was made (with 
Works Progress Administration funds), 
and in 1937 a Turnpike Commission 
was formed. Then the plan hit a snag. 

No one wanted turnpike revenue 
bonds. The idea didn’t appeal to in- 
vestors of the 1930s. Motor traffic 
wasn't what it is now—nor was it what 
it had been before the 1929 Wall Street 
crash. Grass was growing in many once- 
busy streets. 
¢ Federal Help—Finally the U.S. 
stepped in and gave the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike its starting push. The fed- 
eral government, through the Public 
Works Administration, granted the 
Turnpike Commission 45% of the cost 
of the road. Then, through the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., it loaned 
the other 55%. The road was built, 
and opened in 1940. (Cost of the first 
government-financed 160 mi. of the 
now 267-mi. road was $40.8-million.) 
The four-lane divided roadway, with 
its easy grades and seven tunnels 
through steep mountains, proved popu- 
lar, profitable—and eventually desirable 
to investors. 

The 327-mi. pike of today was over 
the years financed by sale of $277-mil- 
lion of toll revenue bonds. Ohio on one 
side and New Jersev on the other are 
building super toll roads to link the 
Pennsylvania ‘system with their own 
projects. 
¢ Roundup—The chart shows how the 
toll revenue bond has become big busi- 
ness. Sale of around $500-million 
bonds is planned to finance the New 
York State Thruway, which will stretch 
from Buffalo to New. York Citv. New 
Jersey will market altogether at least 
$355-million for its turnpike, and an- 
other $285-million for the Garden State 
Parkway. (Around $30-million more will 
be spent by Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey jointly on a linking bridge with 
approaches.) 

Ohio’s outlay for a toll turnpike is 
$326-million, West Virginia will spend 
$96-million, and Maine at least $75- 
million. In Connecticut (not on the 
chart) new tollwavs to cost $213-mil- 
lion are in the works, once legislative 
details have been worked out. 

Oklahoma has a $38-million express- 
way, and Gov. Turner has signed a bill 
authorizing construction of three more 
Sooner toll roads. New Hampshire has 
laid down its Nashua-Concord express- 
way at a cost of nearly $20-million. 

Also on the way: Governor Kohler of 
Wisconsin has signed a bill to create a 


Wisconsin Turnpike Authority; Mid- 
west road men are talking of a new toll 
pike to link Detroit and Chicago. 

Toll bridge projects are afoot today 
in almost every region where expensive 
river or bay crossings are required, The 
biggest individual project is the Dela- 
ware River bridge between Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Gloucester, N. J. (represented 
in the bond offering last weck 

In some cases, such as the Jackson 
ville Expressway in Florida, bridges with 
tolls will help pay for cost and upkeep 
of both the river crossings and the roads 
that connect with them 
¢ Less Griping—The motorist who pays 
a toll grumbles Tess than the average 
man paying an average tax. The car 
owner figures that the money he pays 
in tolls goes directly for highway up 
keep for his benefit, and not for other 
nonhighway projects. 

However, he long since has given up 
hope that the tolls being collected to- 
day will ever be reduced or climinated. 

Around New York City, for instance, 
the Port of New York Authority, which 
operates the George Washington Bridge 
across the Hudson River and other 
metropolitan bridges and tunnels, has 
backed away from lowering the 50¢ 
passenger-car toll on the profitable 
G.W. span, or climinating the 50¢ 
tab on the Holland Tunnel, which is 
now completely paid for. 

Instead, the Port Authority uses the 

surplus receipts collected to pay deficits 
on less-traveled crossings and for such 
subsidy jobs as improving Idlewild In- 
ternational Airport, the Authority's 
sprawling air terminal. 
e Going Up—Another case in point is 
Philadelphia, where the Delaware River 
Port Authority now is secking to raise 
the passenger car toll on its 27-year- 
old Philadelphia-Camden span from 
20¢ to 25¢. 

The boost will be in sharp contrast 
to the promise when the bridge was 
opened in 1926 that “it would be free 
of tolls within 25 to 30 vears 

The average taxpayer, however, ac- 
cepts broken tax and toll promises, as 
New Yorkers have the sales tax enacted 
during the depression of the 1930s “to 
aid the unemployed.” The big unem- 
ployment problem has disappeared, but 
not the tax. 
¢ No Ceiling—Against such a_back- 
ground, autonomous highway and 
bridge authorities seem to have un 
limited horizons for building more 
and more new projects, then setting up 
toll booths to pay for them 

The investor, however, must keep 
this in mind: If the revenue bonds be- 
hind a toll road or bridge are to re- 
main sound, the project must continue 
o “pay off” over the period of amor- 
tization. There must be the probability 
of sustained, if not rising, demand 
for the thoroughfare, with motorists 
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MAGNESIUM CUTS DEAD WEIGHT, 
INCREASES HELICOPTER EFFICIENCY 


Extensive use of DOW MAGNESIUM sheet, extrusions, and sand 


castings saves many important pounds on this versatile aircraft 


When you have to go straight up from a standing start; 
weight saving is of prime importance. That’s why designers 
of helicopters are making extensive use of magnesium, the 
world’s lightest structural metal. 

The range and capacity of one current production model 
helicopter have been greatly increased by the use of mag- 
nesium. In this ship the requirements of magnesium are 
equal to approximately 25% of the craft’s total empty 
weight. This consists of 400 pounds of castings, com- 
prising 90 different parts, and 700 pounds of sheet and 
extrusions, including nearly all of the fuselage skin. 


The weight saved by the use of magnesium has helped 
increase the efficiency of helicopters. Where only yester- 
day these craft were novelties, today they are the real 
work horses of our armed forces. 


Whenever you have a weight problem, investigate magne 
sium. One-third lighter than aluminum, magnesium offer 

you an exceptionally high strength/weight ratio. It is a 
practical metal, available in all common forms, workable 
by all standard shop methods. For complete information, 
call your nearest Dow office or write to: Magnesium De 
partment, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 











THE EXPOSITION 
OF BASIC 
MATERIALS 

FOR INDUSTRY 





JUNE 
15-19 


1953 


GRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 


NATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 

A comprehensive conference on 

materials reaching into every criti- 

cal phase of materials selection, 

product design and engineering 

will be held concurrently with the 

exposition. Top experts from 

major industries will lead confer- 

ence sessions. 
Here's the great new exposi- 
tion that enables you to see and 
compare all the basic materials 
in one place, under one roof, at 
one time . . . to talk to the 
country’s top materials experts 
. . . to study the latest applica- 
tions of materials new and old 
... to pick up new ideas that 
will spark new product design 
and product improverent, 
lower costs, boost sales. It's the 
dreamed-of show for product 
and materials engineers, prod- 
uct development executives, 
research, production and sales 
executives, product designers, 
top executives. Write for tick- 
ets and details.. 

CLAPP & POLIAK © EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT 

341 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 17, N. Y. 
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willing to pay a premium to use it. 

“A rising” demand would be safer. 
If long-term inflationary trends con- 
tinue, maintenance and repair costs are 
likely to move upward still further. Al- 
ready they are more than double pre- 
war. 

The refusal of underwriters to market 
the $96-million Mackinac Bridge issue 
(a bridge across the Straits of Mackinac 
between the upper and lower peninsulas 
of Michigan) until the Michigan leg- 
islature had voted to provide $417,000 
annually for operation and upkeep indi 
cates a growing wariness on the part of 


guarantee, 
yposition 


investors. Without the 
the Mackinac authority’s . 
failed to arouse a single nibble 

¢ Prudence—The long-term prospect is: 
more and more toll roads, and more 
and more toll bridges—until the nation 
is fairly completely linked with express- 
ways. 

The investor is going to be asked to 
supply the funds. 

If he chooses toll revenue issues 
with the judgment of a prudent man, a 
vast new and welcome resting place for 
idle funds in both institutional and in- 
dividual hands is in sight. 


Home Loans Still Difficult 


Boosting of FHA and VA mortgage rates fails to bring 
more money into the market. Next month or two expected 


to bring a clear picture. 


Stepping up the permissible rates for 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration loans to 44% 
has not proved a magic cure-all for the 
difficulties of home financing. The 
hikes brought mortgages into line with 
the rates on other kinds of loans, but 
they did not bring more money into 
the home loan market. 

That’s because demands for credit 
remain heavy, in’ a continuing boom 
period. Competition for loan funds 
goes on, though the money supply 
might be called adequate, if not ample. 
Lenders can be selective, and home 
mortgages have to compcte with other 
tvpes of loans—some of them more at- 
tractive, especially to large lending in- 
stitutions. 
¢ Clarification—Builders and lenders 
alike think that the next 30 to 60 days 
will bring a clearer picture of the effects 
of the FHA and VA rate boosts. They 
point out that at the moment the home 
mortgage business is affected by the un- 
settled state of the general money mar- 
ket. 

Thus the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. has announced that it will not re 
sume purchases from lenders of FHA 
and VA mortgages, even at the higher 
rates, until the secondary mortgage mar- 
ket has stabilized. Fanny Mae could 
make no other decision, with only $170 
million left for over-the-counter buying 
of nondefense housing mortgages. Once 
the market gets back on an even keel, 
Fanny Mae aims to put both its buying 
and selling policies on a going basis 
that will utilize available resources to 
stabilize home financing. 
¢ Settling Down—The decisions  in- 
volved in that probably won’t come for 
months. But the national money mar- 
ket is expected to settle down more 
quickly, and with it the mortgage busi- 
ness. 


The situation should clear up in two 
important respects within a month or 
two: 

¢ Long-term 
bearing 34% are expected t 
roughly at par. 

e Builders and lenders have 
son to believe that within 60 day 
ernment actions will hay ed the 
market both for financing gencral 
and for home mortgag ithin the 
limits of a hard money poli 

The trade believes that the Adminis- 
tration has no intention of letting a 
tight market get tighter, and that the 
Federal Reserve Board plans to expand 
bank lending capacity to take care of 
increasing demands of business, but not 
bevond actual needs. 
¢ Applications Up—Home financing ap 
plications for both VA and FHA loans 
have gone up of late. In the month 
or two preceding the rate increases, a 
good part of the new busin was on 
a conditional basis, to take effect at 
the highest permissible rat hen th 
loan was closed. Now lender id build 
ers expect the volume of GI and FHA 
further in the next 


bonds 
tabilize 


government 


rea- 
gov- 


loans to increase 
60 davs. 

Among the lenders, savings and loan 
people gave the most enthusiastic re 
ception to VA and FHA rat 
Thev talked of 1.2-million housing 
starts this vear. Most savings and loans 
are taking VA 44s at par, but they must 
work off their commitments for con 
ventional loans before thx n switch 
to greater volumes of GI and FHA 
mortgages. The associations handle one 
third or more of the nation’s home 
mortgages. 

Builders and big lenders are more 
conservative in their estimates of new 
house construction this year. The Na- 
tional Assn. of Home Builders still talks 
of 1-million new units, if the mortgage 


Hncrceases. 
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Link your production to LCL service you can depend on 


...with B&aO’s 


TIME SAVER 


Many a production problem can now be solved, and many 
a sales effort aided through this streamline service. With 
its ability to save 4 or more shipping time and to provide 
Sentinel dependability, B&O’s Time Saver is a service 
every LCL shipper should look into. Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 





Pittsburgh brushes in use 
at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., removing slag 
from test plates used in 
welding equipment. West- 
inghouse reports better 
finish in less time, in 
comparison with former 


hand methods. 


Replace hand finishing with power-driven 
Pittsburgh Brushes for 


Better Cleaning 
Lower Labor Costs 
Fewer Rejects 


—as these companies did: 


Removal of imbedded slag in welding 
test plates formerly was done by hand at 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Traf- 
ford, Pa., using a wire brush and weld- 
er’s hammer. Pittsburgh brushes, pow- 
ered by a !4 h.p. motor, now remove 
more slag in less time, and produce a 
better finish. In addition, Westinghouse 
reports their Pittsburgh brushes “stand 


up better than average in use.” 


Complete cleaning of dried concrete, 
rust and scale from steel frames used in 
concrete forming is essential prior to re- 
using the forms. Pittsburgh wire brushes 
were installed at the Universal Form 


Clamp Co., Chicago. Working on a 
conveyor-fed machine, the brushes now 
remove all foreign material at a rate of 
50 pieces per hour, replacing former la- 
borious hand brushing and scraping. 


De-scaling preheated bar stock at the 
Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Ltd., 
Canada, was formerly done by hand 
scraping. This never did a complete job, 
and inclusions resulted which produced 
defective forgings. Pittsburgh brushes, 
on specially-designed machines, now do 
the job, and have “increased efficiency, 
decreased the amount of scrap, im- 
proved work quality, and saved labor.” 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh cuts brushing costs. Address: 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CoMPANY, Brush Div., Dept. W-1, 
3221 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Maryland. 


PITTSBURGH 


Fewer Univer 


BRUSHES + PAINTS « GLASS 


CHEMICALS e¢ PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 








market clears up as expected. Insurance 
companies look for about 1|.1-million. 
The big companies are making more 
home loans now than last year, but they 


| 


are still heavy on conventional mort- 
gages. , 
¢ Tighter Rule—Most housing people 
think that Fanny Mae’s withdrawal 
from the markct will have little effect 
on home financing this year. Only th 
big builders see any hardship in VA’s 
recent tightening of regulations requit 
ing a builder to certify that he has not 
paid or absorbed any charg r fees be 
yond those authorized. The new rules 
appear to bar conditional ar rements 
with banks that help builders get firm 
mortgage commitments to start large 
new developments. ‘These arrangements 
usually for about 5% pavment if the 
builder fails to place the final mortgages 
elsewhere—are rarely, if ever, enforced 
Builders find other lenders to take the 
mortgages. 

The new regulations are not much 
different from FHA rules in effect for 
vears. Housing officials don’t expect it 
to block project financing by big build- 
ers even in areas where mortgage money 
is scarce. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Assets of the nation’s 14,617 banks 
jumped 5% last vear, to a new all-time 
high of $215-billion, reports Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. About on 
third of the resources was then invested 
in U.S. government issu nother 
third in loans. Cash holdings added up 
to almost $46-billion, capital and sur 
plus accounts to over $15-billion. Con 
sumer credit rose $2-billion—or 25 in 
1952, to almost $8.6-billion; loans for 
stock market transactions zoomed 24%, 
to over $3.1-billion. 

e 


Commercial Credit Corp., 
man A. E. Duncan, upped 
ing rates several month 
them in line with higher 
rowing money. Steps wel 
to curb extension of credit 
to prevent too much of a 
possessions and to reduce 
during any 
ment. 


possible busine 


Phillips Petroleum Co. stockholders got 
nrst crack this week at $162.1-million 
of new convertible debentu largest 
offering of its kind ever by an 
industrial corporation. Standing by to 
pick up any new bonds not en bi 
shareholders was a 215-member under- 
writing syndicate made up ording 
to one of its members, of “just about 
everv one with any kind of money in 
the investment banking bu éj 
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Steel wool bursts into flame under a jet of 
fluorine gas in an experiment at The White- 
marsh Research Laboratory of The Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company. 


When Metal Bursts into Flame 


Imagine, if you can, an element so fierce it burns 
up steel. One that claws its way through fire- 
‘brick . . . makes water burn like alcohol... 
destroys almost everything it touches. 

That’s fluorine for you! 

And for over two hundred years chemists 
racked their brains to find some material that 
would hold fluorine. Hold it for even a few 
minutes’ study. 

Numerous materials — all considered depend- 
ably resistant to corrosion — were tried. Most 
went up in a flash. 

Some few seemed to work, momentarily. Bait 
let temperature rise a trifle, or pressure build 
up...ora trace of moisture seep in... then dig 
out the wreckage and start over. 


Finally Nickel and its alloys were tried. They 
work. They last for months where other mate- 
rials failed in days or weeks. Today, you find 
Nickel and Inco Nickel Alloys in equipment that 
produces fluorine ...in pumps and piping and 
valves where fluorine is compressed, stored, and 
processed. Nickel and Inco Nickel Alloys hold 
fluorine, even under heat and pressure. By the 


way, if you would like to know more about 
fluorine, ask us for a copy of “Fluorine Makes 
Its Debut.” 


When you have a metal problem... 


If it’s corrosion, it can’t be any tougher than 
that caused by fluorine... and the solution may 
be found in Inco Nickel or one of the Inco Nicke! 
Alloys. Inco corrosion engineers are ready to 
help you. They’ve prepared a Corrosion Data 
Work Sheet to make it easy for you to outline 
your problem to them. Write for it, without 
obligation, of course. 

Or perhaps your metal problem concerns tem- 
peratures — high or low... stresses or fatigue 
resistance. Whatever it may be, Inco engineers 
will gladly help you find the answer. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Inco Nickel Alloys 


Monel® ¢ “R”® Monel ¢ “K"® Monel 


“KR”® Monel ¢ “S"® Monel ¢ Nickel 
Low Carbon Nickel ¢ Duranickel ¢ Inconel? 
Inconel “X""® e Incoloy « Nimonics? 
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SKY, MOUNTAINS AND CONCRETE at $43,000,000 Hungry Horse Dam, world’s fourth largest. The three prime contract 


in this joint-venture receive 91 copies of News-Record every week. 280 subscriptions to E N-R go to the Bureau of Reclamat 





GLASS UNDER GLASS 


at the new Lever Build 


a ae 
ing in New York. Under 


Construction men will spend more than $30-billion wre ~ iho ales extn bs aid 
in 1953 on projects like these. Each project will " luler glass for insulation. 
be a new adventure—will never have been done oy E N-R was there every 
before and will never be done again under the week during construc- 
same circumstances. «i tion. Subscriptions go 
New and unique problems will pop up—in labor like this: owner—2; archi- 
relations, in financing, in logistics, costs, legalities, tect—22; consulting engi- 
governmental policies, equipment maintenance, neer—2; contractor—107; 
materials availability and so on. But all these Cecirice! contractor! 
problems will be licked by the same type of people, 
applying the same fundamental principles and 
using the same materials and equipment. Thus, 
each project, though unique, will really be just 
a re-shuflle—a new combination of many common 
elements. 
One of these common elements wherever men 
are building is the weekly copy of Engineering 
News-Record. Because it reports all the news of 
all the forces and factors that are construction, 
it’s the only publication that helps these heavy- 
spending men with all their problems, on all their 
projects. That’s why, wherever and whenever buy- 
ing decisions are made, FE. N-R is there. 
Consistent advertising in Engineering News- 
Record can pre-sell your product before a project 
is announced and continue to sell it all through 
the construction process. Your Engineering News- 
Record salesman can give you additional proof, 
Call him now. 


E N-R Is There—Are You? 


COSTLY CURLICUES. 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike cost almost 

$2-million per mile. NJTP Authority made a readership survey 

among the 37 firms who built the high-speed highway—result 

was News-Record, ten to one, for most useful publication. When 
contracts were awarded, firms who got the business were already 

@ receiving 636 copies of E N-R every week. By the time the road 

was completed, E N-R was there with 1,007 paid copies weekly. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION—ABC—ABP 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





CONSTRUCTION MEN PREFER E N-R. $55,000,000 building construc- 
tion firm has worked in fifteen states in past two years. All levels of 
management, executive and supervisory personnel surveyed by its own 
management as to reading habits. Here are results: 


MASS BUT MODERN HOUSING. Parklabrea in Los Angeles, 
one of three modern housing developments owned by a major 
insurance company. In addition to 11 E N-R subscriptions to the 
Surveys conducted by more thon 30 other important construction firms show some pattern, contractor, the insurance company gets three copies every week 




















Provides the last 
word in property 
control... 


@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
‘unit property records 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 

Kept up to date, they 
are the last word in 
property control. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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high individual income 
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Bulls Say It's a 


The records show that there's almost always some 
kind of rally when summer rolls around. The bulls figure 
this year need be no exception. 


Is a summer upturn for stocks in the 
cards for 1953? Will shares, as in 1951 
and 1952, stage a warm-weathicr rally? 

The law of averages heavily favors 
such an advance, according to the 
market bulls, and the records of Wall 
Street statisticians back them up 

They hint that the upturn in the 

Standard & Poor’s 90 stock index, 
which got under way in April after a 
long decline had canceled out the Kisen- 
hower election gains, could be the har- 
binger of a summer rise. 
e Precedents—There is no known way 
of predetermining in which direction 
the stock market will move, any more 
than there is any sure way of foresee- 
ing the unpredictable events abroad and 
at home that influence the course of 
business. 

Still there was a summer rally in 
1951. It began in the latter part of 
June and lifted the S&P 90 stock 
index 13.8% bv mid-October (see 
chart). 


There was one in 1952. It got under 


DO BUSINESS WEEK 


Tradition 


way in May and lifted th 
by mid September. 

This year the advance (fi 
low in April) has been about 

The markct tilted downy in the 
summer of 1950, but this ob ly was 
due primarily to the unsettling in 
fluence of the start of the K nm war. 
Morcover, the downtilt last onl 
three wecks. 

The rises in the past thi 
had still more vears of precedent be 
hind them. In the past 45 nmers, 
according to a study by W. F.. Hutton 
& Co., the Dow-Jones industrials aver 
age advanced 38 times from May-June 
lows; the railroads averag times. 
The average has been 9.6 the in 
dustrials and 13.3% in the 
¢ Repeat?—The bears could rightly 
point out that the Big Boa tharg\ 
early this week was hardly a ture of 
the preliminarics of a tradit | rally. 

On the other hand. investors last 
week took in stride 
hower’s recommendation t ing for 


mmecrs 


’ ] 
Fresident Eisen 
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now to present high tax rates. It may 
be that they don’t believe the Adminis- 
tration can put through its proposal to 
maintain rates. It’s quite possible they 
don’t even fear extension of the excess- 
profits tax. 

One reason for this, of course, could 


healthy rate of earnings in re- 
cent years, despite the tax. And it may 
be that investors see enough business 
ihead to warrant expectation of con- 
tinued good earnings, even if President 
Eisenhower's 1953 tax program is 
adopted. 


Preferreds Also Show the Effect of Money Rates 


1952 
Preferred Stock Issue Hligh 
Air Reduction $4.50 $115.50 
90.00 
American Bank Note $3 61 
American Can $1.75 45 
American Metal $4.50 105 


Amer. Radiator & Stand. San. $7 175.2 
American Smelting & Ref. $7 165 
American Zine $5 109 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe $2 58 
Atlantic Refining $3.75 100 


Borg-Warner $3.50 
Bristol-Myers $3.75 
Brooklyn Union Gas $2 
Burlington Mills $3.50 
J. I. Case $7 


Caterpillar Tractor $4.20 
Celanese Corp. $7 
Chesapeake & Ohio $3. 50 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric $4 
Continental Can $3.75 


Corn Products Refining $7 
Crane Co. $3.75 

Crown Zellerbach $4 20 
Deere & Co. $1.40 

Dow Chemical $4 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours $3.50 
Duquesne Light $1.78 

Food Machinery $3.75 

General Foods $3.50 

General Mills $5 


Hercules Powder $5 

Hooker Electrochemical $4.25 
Household Finance $3.75 
Ingersol!-Rand $6 
International Harvester $7 


Jewell Tea $3.75 

Koppers Co. $4 

May Department Stores $3.75 
Merck & Co. $3.50 

National Biscuit $7 


National Distillers $4.25 
National Lead $7 

Oliver Corp. $4.50 
Philadelphia Electric $3.80 
Public Service El. & Gas $4 


Remington Rand $4.50 
Rohm & Haas $4 

Scott Paper $3. 40 
Standard Oi! (Ohio) $3.75 
Thompson Products $4 


Union Electric $3.70 

Union Pacific $2 

United States Gypsum $7 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical $6 
Westinghouse Electric $3.80 


B Bid prive 
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1052 Recent 
Close Level 


Recent Price Level vs. 
1952 High 1952 Close 


$114.50 $108 6.5% $.7% 


79.75 75 16.1 5.3 
57.50 BS3 13.0 0 
44.00 41 8.2 5.1 
104 B97 7.6 1 


172 B158 
159 146.7 
94 BR2 
56 52 
97 90.7 


98 
50 
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130 
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America 
does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


When you put your pen to Nekoosa 
Bond, your writing never “feathers,” 
When you print on Nekoosa Bond, 
letterpress or offset, it reproduces 
beautifully. Takes typing perfectly; 
withstands hard erasing. Little won- 
der, then, that Nekoosa Bond has 
become one of the largest selling 
hond papers in the world—a lead 
ing choice everywhere for letter- 


heads, envelopes and most other 
business forms. In white and eleven 
attractive colors. 

Nehoosa-Edwards Paper Company 


Port Edwards, Wisconsin 





BOND 


OVGS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





Aluminum 
lowers 


the cost 


Gasoline or food or people — whatever you're trans- 
porting, the cost per mile is less if vehicle bodies are 
made of aluminum. 

Example: by adopting aluminum for truck bodies, 
an electric power company reduced fuel cost 5%, in- 
creased tire mileage 15%, and reduced license fees 
50%. 

Moreover, aluminum for truck or bus bodies is 
easy (thus economical) to form into the shape you 
want. It never rusts nor corrodes—thus maintenance 
expense is low. Being nonsparking, it’s also safer. 


Aircraft, landcraft, watercraft — all types of 
vehicles benefit from aluminum. Aluminum makes 
them easier to build... lighter . . . longer-lasting 
... lower-cost to operate and to maintain. 

Because aluminum has so many desirable prop- 
erties, it’s in great demand for transportation, 
military, and other essential needs. We're supply- 
ing millions of pounds of aluminum for security. 

Although aluminum consequently is in short sup- 
ply, we're doing our utmost to help relieve the 
shortage for all your needs. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group, in the Western Hemisphere 


Offices and agents in 40 cities Cable address: ALIMPORT 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 * Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires * Rua Da Quitanda 96, Sao Paulo 
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World affairs are in a more fluid state today than at any time since the 
cold war started. 


For months ahead you'll see East and West maneuvering for position, 
testing intentions. And within the Western camp itself there'll be some 
jockeying between Washington and London. 


The meeting of the Western Big Three at Bermuda and even top-level 
talks with the Russians, if they are held, will merely be part of this process. 


That’s assuming that the Communists accept a truce in Korea now. 
If they don’t, then the lines will immediately harden again as both sides dig 
in for a bigger fight in Asia. 


The Bermuda meeting will put Western unity to a real test. There are 
differences between Washington and London as to what Moscow’s game is. 


Even if there’s a truce in Korea, Washington won’t be convinced that 
there’s been anything more than a change in Russian tactics yet. 


As U.S. officials see it, the new Soviet rulers aren’t ready for any real 
concessions. True, they may want a less tense international atmosphere. 
But, as compared with Stalin, all they are doing is substituting smiles for 
frowns. 


Churchill and most European leaders go a lot further than this. They 
think the new Russian leaders—at least the Malenkov group—want a 
breathing spell. 

t 

Given this difference, it will be hard to get agreement at Bermuda on the 

West’s conditions for talks with the Russians. 


Eisenhower will insist that there must be deeds, not just words. And 
his position will be strengthened by the way the Russians turned down the 
recent Western bid to reopen negotiations on an Austrian peace treaty. 


Still, the Bermuda meeting may prove a step toward Big Four talks, 
especially if a Korean truce comes. 


e 
Other questions will be touched on at Bermuda, of course. 


* In any Big Four talks, what will the Western position be on big issues 
like Germany? London doesn’t agree with Washington that the European 
Defense Community is a must. But both governments agree that Germany 
must have a national army and be free to join the West if it wants to. 


¢ If there’s a truce in Korea, what will U.S. policy be vis-a-vis Communist 
China? The British probably won’t press for recognition of the Reds, but 
they may ask Eisenhower for assurances that the U.S. won’t back a National- 
ist invasion of mainland China. 


* Will the U.S. continue to back Western Europe economically? British 
and European leaders are afraid the U.S. Congress will not be so liberal 
as in prior years. 

e 


Both aid and trade are having rough sledding in Congress. 


Chances are that Eisenhower’s request for $5.8-billion for foreign aid 
will be cut by about $1.5-billion. 


The Administration cut Truman’s figure by $2-billion on the assumption 
that Congress would be satisfied with that. But the foreign aid bill will be 
the last appropriations measure to be acted on. So the economizers will 
try to make up for cuts they’ve failed to make elsewhere. 
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There’s another angle that will come up in the foreign aid debate— 
Senator McCarthy’s charge that the British are helping the Chinese Reds by 
trading with them (page 128). This charge will be used to shoot holes in for- 
eign aid, may lead to calls for cutting off all aid to Britain. 


On the trade side, Eisenhower’s position isn’t too strong, either. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is bogged down in the House 
Ways & Means Committee. Instead of renewing the act for a year, as Eisen- 
hower requested, Congress may let the law lapse in June. 


Although there is no technical need for the law right now, such a move 
by Congress would have serious repercussions abroad. And the danger of a 
real tariff war would become serious if the law were not enacted by Jan. 1, 
1954. 


For most of our postwar tariff agreements would cease to be binding 
on that date if the President had no power to renew them. That would permit 
foreign countries to raise duties on U.S. goods without violating interna- 
tional agreements. 























Foreign businessmen trying to secure U.S. government contracts got a 
boost this week. The Army awarded an $857,600 contract to Britain’s Fer- 
ranti, Ltd., to supply transformers for the McNary Dam on the Columbia 
River. 


Businessmen abroad had been down in the dumps after a low British 
bid on equipment for the Chief Joseph Dam was rejected recently (BW- 
Apr.25’53,p34). At the time, they feared they might lose out under the new 
Administration’s interpretation of Buy American laws. 

Now the McNary decision raises hopes that Washington will award con- 
tracts on an equal competitive cost basis between European and domestic 
bidders. 

















Canadians have nailed down firm U.S. supply contracts for over 1-million 
tons of aluminum between now and 1959. 


For years, Aluminium, Limited, parent of Aluminum Co. of Canada, has 
sought long-term U.S. contracts—either government or private (BW-Jul. 
26’52,p82). 

Now Aluminum Co. of America says it will buy 600,000 tons, and Kaiser 
Aluminum is down for 186,000 tons. Also there are firm contracts with inde- 
pendent U. S. fabricators for another 320,000 tons. 


It may mean a speed-up at Alcan’s huge hydro-smelter project at 
Kitimat, B. C. The smelter begins perking next year with 90,000 tons 
capacity; now Alcan is considering doubling that output. 









































European businessmen are taking a look at Quebec iron ore. If all goes 
well, they may buy important tonnages from Fenimore Iron Mines’ concession 
on Ungava Bay. 

Fenimore claims it has some 560-million tons, close to tidewater. It’s 
spotted about 150 mi. north of the big Hollinger-Hanna iron development on 
the Labrador-Quebec border. 

The company has concluded an agency agreement with VULCAAN, 
Dutch iron and coal merchants. It could lead to some foreign financing; the 


PAGE 124 Dutch say they hope to interest German steel men in the project. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 30, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
















When astro-trucks help map the Moon... 


National precision oil seals will protect their performance 


Ingenious machines that explore the Moon may be self- 
sufficient worlds in themselves—e omple te with air reclaim- 
ers, living « quarters, powe ‘rful heating and cooling systems. 
Certainly, their complex mec anions will be protected, 
made more efficient, simplified —by precision oil seals. 


Oil seals are vita) parts used throughout industry to keep == , ; 
lubricants in bearings and gears, and keep dirt and water info i Die Aa 
out. They must be accurately engineered and carefully 


manufactured to do these jobs effectively. OlL 4 GREASE SEALS 


/ 
National Motor Bearing pionee red and is today a leading 0-is SHIMS 


manufacturer of precision oil seals. Perhaps National Oil 
Seals can improve your product's performance, lengthen 
its life, or make it easier to assemble or service. Our long 
experience is at your disposal. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Seles Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Milwaukee, Nework, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, icul and eartt as yment. railway 
Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, — tural and earth-moving i anreteiiaiies 
O-Rings, Airtron* Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. *T. M. Reg. rolling stock, machinery and appliance 
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@ Americans at this year's International Chamber 


ee 7 
ae 


of Commerce session eased their push for freer trade with 


Western Europe. 


@ It's not a change of heart but a reflection of GOP 


trade policies. 


@ So most Europeans went home feeling there's a 


good chance that East-West trade will spread. 


rom 1945 to 1952 various groups 
of U.S. businessmen pushed aggres- 
sively, as the U.S. government did, for 
more liberal trade policies in the West- 
erm world. This was especially true of 
a group of American businessmen who 
have played a leading role in the post 
war activities of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

But this year things are different. 
When delegations of businessmen from 
30 countries met at the annual ICC 
Congress in Vienna last week, the U.S. 
Council was strictly on the defensive. 
The American delegates at Vienna 
didn't press the Europeans, as they had 
at earlier meetings, for convertibility of 
currencies and lower trade barriers. 
¢ A Reflection—The defensive position 
of the U.$. Council doesn’t mean that 
there has been any change in its sup- 
port for liberal trade policies both im 
the U.S. and abroad. But it does re- 
flect the political situation in Wash- 
ington, where a Republican Congress 
is more inclined to fall back on the 
GOP's traditional protectionism than 
to follow the cautious approach toward 
freer trade that President Eisenhower 
scems to favor. 

In fact the present trend of U.S. 
foreign economic policy, plus some fear 
of a U.S. recession, set the tone of the 
Vienna meeting. And it led to talk— 
mostly behind the scenes—of two de- 
velopments that could be harmful to 
U.S. interests: 

¢ More reliance on regional trad- 
ing arrangements that would tie West- 
ern Europe and the sterling area closer 
together. Such arrangements would 
mean more or less permanent discrimi- 
nation against dollar goods. 

e An increase in East-West trade. 
The Vienna meeting closed with.a gen- 
eral feeling that there’s far more chance 
of an increase in East-West trade than 
of any expansion of trade within the 
non-Communist world. 
¢ Unexpected Turn—This wasn’t the 
way the Vienna conference was sup- 
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posed to pan out. When it was 
planned late last vear the theme was 
to be: how to keep up the momentum 
toward a freer and more productive sys- 
tem of trade and payments in the face 
of a mounting burden of armaments. 

But three things happened in the 
interim: 

eAt the U.S.-British financial 
talks in March, Washington poured 
cold water on the British pian for mak 
ing sterling convertible. This upset 
many ideas on how to solve the incon- 
vertibility problem. 

e Since March there has been 
growing uncertainty abroad about the 
direction of both U.S. trade policy and 
U.S. foreign-aid policy. 

¢ The peace offensive launched by 
Moscow after Stalin’s death has made 
Europeans wonder if the big economic 
problem of the future won't be markets 
rather than financing rearmament. 
¢ Unrealistic—In combination, — these 
three devclopments shifted the perspec- 
tive at Vienna from short-term plans 
to longer-term plans. A resolution be- 
fore the Congress spoke of 1953 as 
the “crucial year.” At the closing ses- 
sion Camille Gutt, the new ICC presi- 
dent, said: “The next two vears are 
crucial for safety or disaster.” Thus, the 
formal proceedings were somewhat un- 
real, and the vw ieee exchanges that 
went on over a coffee cup or a cocktail 
glass became the really significant thing 
at Vienna. And in these conversations 
almost every non-American showed in- 
tense interest and considerable anxictv 
about (1) the outcome of the current 
debate in Washington over U.S. trade 
policies; and (2) the possibility of a 
recession in the U.S. within the next 
12 months. 
¢ Soothing—On both counts, the U.S. 
delegation did its best to quiet Euro- 
pean fears. 

In the case of U.S. trade policy, the 
U.S. delegates, led by Warren Pierson, 
took the line that liberal trade policies 
will gradually win out in Washington. 


Ae” ‘ ‘a 
LEE 4 Viu* 


Businessmen Change Their Tune 


But the European delegates weren't 
convinced. They read the signs from 
Washington differently. 
¢ A Stronger Suit—American delegates 
were more convincing on the business 
outlook in the U.S. They insisted that 
no recession is in sight this year and 
expressed confidence that normal 
growth would continue next year. ‘This 
assurance made a real impression on 
Europeans but didn’t completely re 
move all uneasiness about the American 
business outlook. As the Europeans see 
it, even a minor inventory adjustment 
in the U.S. could spread serious inter- 
national deflation, widen the dollar gap, 
strain European gold and 
bring on new trade restrictions 

In fact, some Europeans think that 
there may be another dollar crisis next 
vear even if U.S. business activity re 
mains at its present level. They think 
this could happen if any increase in 
U.S. trade barriers should be coupled 
with the drop that’s already scheduled 
in U.S. foreign aid. That's why there 
was reluctant agreement with Dennis 
Robertson, British economist, who ad 
vised Congress against serious moves 
toward convertibility until there is a 
“quasi-revolution” in U.S. trade policy. 
e Changed Places—On the convertibil- 
itv issue itsclf, there was a strange re- 
versal of positions this year as between 
Americans and Europeans. Up to now 
it has been the American delegates who 
have pushed for convertibility. This 
vear it was the Europeans who wanted 
it—assuming evidence of more liberal 
American import policies. And the 
Americans urged a go-slow attitude. 

British delegates at Vienna took the 
position that convertibility could have 
been largely achieved this year if U.S. 
policies on trade and aid had continued 
as they were under the Democrats. As 
the British put it, all that was needed 
beyond this was a stabilization fund 
handled either by the International 
Monetarv Fund or the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. 
¢ Teo Late—Now both British and 
European businessmen feel that the 
psychological] moment has been lost. 
What’s more, they argue, unless U.S. 
policy soon moves again in a liberal 
direction, there’s bound to be more 
support for setting up a third trading 
bloc between the U.S. and Russia. 

There was some talk at the open 
sessions in Vienna, and much more be- 
hind the scenes, about closer ties be- 
tween Western European and _ the 
sterling area. The German delegates, 
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especially, stressed this approach, say- 
ing that they need freer access to ster- 
ling area markets as well as the markets 
of Western Europe. ‘The Italians also 
favored this kind of regional approach. 
e Wait and See—lor the moment, 
though, the British apparently figure 
that their best bet is merely to stick 
with the European Payments Union 
and widen free exchange dealings 
among nondollar countries. Then, in 
maybe a year, another bid would be 
made to Washington to close the gap 
between the dollar and nondollar 
worlds on the basis of convertibility 
ind lower trade barriers. 

American delegates at Vienna sup- 
ported this position. But they were 
not blind to certain dangers involved in 
it. Some of the European backers, of 
this approach admit privately that they 
are hedging against the possibility that 
the U.S. will become more rather than 
less protectionist. 
¢On_ Everybody’s Mind—Actually a 
much more immediate threat to U.S.- 
European relations than this reared its 
head at Vienna—the threat of a split 
on the East-West trade issue. 

This question wasn’t even on the 
agenda of the Congress, and it was 
never hashed out. But the very locale 
of the meeting—Vienna is right on the 
Iron Curtain—meant that it was bound 
to be on everybody’s mind. The cur- 
rent Soviet trade offensive made that 
doubly sure, as did the Russian observ 
ers who dropped in on the Congress. 
¢ Two Sides—The real difference be- 
tween the American and European po- 
sitions can be put fairly simply. Last 
vear the U.S. Council said that West- 
ern Europe couldn’t cut all trade with 
Eastern Europe unless alternative 
sources for Eastern supplies could be 
found elsewhere. To this the Europeans 
reply: Alternative supplies cost dollars, 
which are much harder to earn than 
Eastern currencies. Moreover, they ar- 
gue that if the present opportunity for 
trade isn’t taken, then Eastern Europe 
will be permanently organized to sup- 
ply the Russian and Chinese markets. 

Regardless of the respective merits of 
the two positions, there’s no doubt that 
the Vienna Congress ended with the 
Europeans, in general, feeling that 
trade with the dollar world is more 
likely to go down than up in the next 
vear or so, while there’s a good chance 
that East-West trade can expand sub- 
stantially. 

Other questions were discussed at 
Vienna, including private investment. 
A lot of time was spent on practical 
matters like improving international 
arbitrage and getting better definitions 
of international contract terms. 
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Space costs 
up to 47 PERCENT LESS 


with a BUTLER Building 


You can get all the space you need and cut your building budget as much 
as 47% with a Butler building! Pre-engineering of mass-produced struc 
tural steel members gives you these advantages : 

® Up in weeks instead of months ® Choice of galvanized or aluminum cov- 
ering (alternate wall materials easily 


® Permanent construction, low mainte- ) 
applied) 


nance 
® Firesafe and windsafe ® Attractive appearance 
® Clear spans to 70 feet © Adaptable to future needs 


Conserve working capital and get the space you need with a Butler 
building NOW! 





STORE — well lighted, unobstructed floor space enables 
this food store owner to arrange salesmaking displays. 
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ee 
WAREHOUSE — straight sidewalls allow use of FACTORY — two Butler rigid frame buildings 
every square foot of floor space in this Butler form an efficient, low-cost production machine 


rigid frame warehouse. shop. Notice brick front wall. 


it will pay you to get 
the BUTLER story! 


A few minutes spent with a Butler 
dealer may be the means of saving you 
up to half the cost of construction by 
conventional materials and methods! 
Be sure of getting the most for your 
building dollars . . . mail the coupon 
TODAY! 


Get More Space per Dollar . . . with 
Butler rigid frame construction! 


a ieee | 
Address office nearest you for prompt reply 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th $t., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 
Please send me full information about Butler buildings for 
use os 


Name 


Address 


Lee eee eseeeas 
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ONCE AND FOR ALL 


SELLING 
Your Advertising Budget 
Advertising Managers “wrote” this 
interesting 16-page booklet. It 
summarizes — out of their experi- 
ences—suggested steps which must 
logically taken in a successful 
approach to management. It pro- 
vides practical answers to many of 
the standard roadblocks top-man- 
agement sometimes places in the 
way of an advertising man seek- 
ing budget approval. Write for 
your free copy of “SELLING 
YOUR BUDGET.” 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 2710 


Ses W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 








Crackdown on China Trade? 


Sen. McCarthy would like to see free world trade with 
Red China barred completely. But many U.S. allies—espe- 
cially Britain—balk at the idea. 


The problem of free world trade with 
Red China has gnawed quietly at U.S. 
tics with its allies, especially Britain, 
ever since Chinese troops erupted into 
Korea in December, 1950. Last week, 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy helped make 
the gnawing process more audible. He 
charged that British ships had trans- 
ported Communist troops along the 
China coast; that Western exports to 
Communist China had skyrocketed in 
the past year; that 162 free-world ships 
—100 of them British—were cleaning up 
on China trade. 

The issue is a political and diplomatic 
hot potato for the Administration. It 
could get hotter. There’s little chance 
that the White House will be able to 
duck taking a stand on China trade; 
there’s less chance that McCarthy will 
let the subject cool off. 
¢ Points of View—There’s an honest 
question of principle involved. Many 
Americans insist that any trade at all 
strengthens the enemy’s economy. The 
British contend that, on balance, trade 
in carefully defined nonstrategic items 
helps the West more than the East. 
Moreover, London fears that a_ total 
embargo on China trade would jcopard- 
ize Hong Kong. Britons feel that 
would mean a loss in the Far East com- 
parable to the loss of Berlin in Europe. 

What's more, our allies can point out 
that the U.S. itself helped the Chinese 
economy more last year than Britain 
did. The U.S. imported under special 
Dept. of Defense license $27-million 
worth of Chinese pig bristles, eider 
down, and other items. Dollars, say the 
British, are as useful as strategic ma- 
terials to Peking. 
¢ Fogbound—As seen from Washing- 
ton, trade with China is shrouded in 
Oriental mystery. Take the confusion 
that surrounded the charge that two 
British ships had carried Red_ troops 
along the mainland coast. 

The U.S. Navy apparently photo- 
graphed a ship at sea off the Chinese 
coast in the early summer of 1951; the 
print showed some men aboard in what 
appeared to be Chinese uniforms. The 
vessel was flying the Panamanian flag, 
and was partly owned by the Panaman- 
ian subsidiary of a Hong Kong British 
shipping firm. There is some evidence 
that the Chinese were running the ship 
at the time. 

Washington requested Panama to 
withdraw the ship’s registry—which was 
done. London pointed out that as a 
Panamanian flag vessel, it was not sub- 


ject to British control. That's where 
the matter stands now. Because of se- 
curity regulations, outsiders can’t check 
the complete accuracy of the story 

¢ Charge and Defense—You get on to 
firmer ground with the McCarthy com- 
mittee’s charges that over 100 British- 
flag ships were engaged in China trade 
during the first quarter of this year. The 
British embassy has accused the com 
mittee of confusing the number of ar- 
rivals of British ships in Chinese ports 
with the number of ships—and failing 
to point out that many of them arrived 
empty. 

There were, according to the British, 
97 British-flag arrivals in mainland 
orts. Of these, 60 involved ships from 

Hone Kong, many of them small coast- 
ers that do little but pick up main- 
land food for the crown colony. One 
of the ships made 16 voyages—in other 
words, 16 arrivals in Chinese ports. 
e Less Trade—Testimony at the 
mittee hearings gave a clouded picture 
of the facts of free world trade with 
China generally. True, there was a 
sharp increase in exports to Red China 
in the first two months of 
pared with the same period last vear. 
But the comparison is misleading. Dur 
ing the last quarter of 1951 and the 
first of 1952, Peking cut foreign buying 
to a trickle while Mao ‘T’se-tung shifted 
from private to state forcign trading. 
Chinese imports were abnormally low; 
as a result, the increase thereafter shows 
up abnormally high. 

Fact is that free world trade with 
China has declined roughly 60% since 
1947—from $672-million to $260-mil- 
lion. ‘The drop was especially sharp fol- 
lowing adoption of the United Nations 
resolution calling for an embargo on 
strategic shipments to the Chinese. As 
for Britain, its China trade slumped 
more than the rest—from $51.6-million 
in 1947 to $12.8-million last year. Ac- 
tually, that’s small potatoes for Britain: 
only .17% of total British exports, 
.09% of total imports. 
¢ What Was Traded—More significant 
is the shift in composition of imports. 
A look at British trade statistics for 
1950 and 1952 shows that strategic 
items fell way off, to be replaced by 
others, mainly soft goods. Nonferrous 
metals and manufactures (mostly cop- 
per) slid from $3.7-million to $3,000. 
Machinery dropped from $2-million to 
$1.5-million, and changed in composi- 
tion to the point where most of the 
1952 shipments were textile equipment. 


com 
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Vehicle exports went from $422,000 to 
$34,000. Some of the space was taken 
up by woolens, cotton yarns, and chemi- 
cals—especially fertilizers. 

¢ Differences—All the statistics in the 
world, though, can’t explain away the 
basic differences between the U.S. ap- 
proach to China trade and that of most 
other Western nations. ‘The U.S. em- 
bargoed all trade following China’s in- 
tervention in Korea. Others were con- 
tent to embargo only strategic materials. 
And while there are still differences in 
opinion as to what is strategic, these 
differences have been _ progressively 
ironed out. 

The British have taken extra steps, 

under U.S. pressure, to crack down on 
China trade loopholes. A licensing sys- 
tem has been set up to prevent British- 
flag ships from carrying strategic goods 
to China from other Communist ports. 
London has also denied bunkering fa- 
cilities to any ship violating the U.N. 
embargo rules. 
e London’s Case—Still, the British 
would never go along with a_total- 
embargo philosophy. London makes its 
case this way: 

¢A_ total embargo might lose 
Hong Kong—still a valuable listening 
post, possibly of strategic importance in 
event of war. 

e Any nation that depends on for- 
eign trade for survival must try to keep 
toreign markets open as long as possible. 
Though Britain’s China trade is almost 
negligible in terms of total exports, the 
Chinese vochold might be expanded 
some day if tension eases. And the 
view that trade might conceivably be a 
lever some day to pry Peking away from 
Moscow still carries weight. 

¢ Moral distinctions between trade 
with China and trade with Russia and 
other satellites seem strictly academic 
to Britons. Moscow clearly has been 
hip-deep in the Korean conspiracy. 
Yet all countries, including the U.S., 
continue limited trade with the Soviet. 

Some Amcricans—perhaps Sen. Mc- 
Carthy—would go along with this rea- 
soning and favor a complete embargo 
on trade with the Soviet bloc. ‘This 
might do real damage to many a West- 
ern country that depends on key Com- 
munist products—say Russian wheat and 
timber, Polish coal, Chinese rice. 
¢ Caution—The U.S. State Dept.’s ap- 
proach to the China trade issue is 
pragmatic. It argues that the only way 
Washington can limit the benefits of 
such trade to the Chinese war machine 
is through negotiation and cooperation 
with the rest of the Western world. 
Cooperation among the allies, in terms 
of strategic materials shipments, has 
been more effective than most people 
realize. But it would be sure to break 
down if the U.S. tried to dictate trad- 
ing policies to its allies. 

The net result, State warns, might 
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The operator who uses old style 
gages is working blind! 


With old style gages which merely 
show if a workpiece is within toler- 
ance... or outsized . .. the operator 
can’t see how he’s doing until he’s done 
it—he can’t see dimensional varia- 
tions until he has produced scrap. 
And the faster and more efficient the 
machine he operates, the more scrap 
he produces, and the more of your 
profits he loses. Modern Federal Indi- 
cating Gages let the operator see exactly how he is working at all times 
and, if a dimension begins to vary, he can adjust his machine to bring the 
workpiece within tolerance before rejects are produced. 


Continuous measuring gage shows size reduction 
as workpiece is ground no over-grinding 


Think of the savings Federal Indicating Gages can make for you by 
eliminating costly scrap, by speeding assembly of parts which fit properly 
without reworking, and by letting your high speed expensive machines 
continuously turn out workpieces which are dimensionally correct. 

We make all kinds of indicating gages and will gladly show you how 
Federal Dimensional Control will work in your plant. Send in the coupon 
today for complete story. Federal Products Corporation, Providence 1, R. I. 


All-purpose Indicating 
Snap Gage 


DERA 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively to designing and 
manufacturing all types of DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ¢ 125 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. |. 
oO} would like to discuss a goging problem with you. 

| am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 

Dimensional Dial Indicators 


Name 
Dimensional Dial Gages 
Company 
Dimensional Air Gages 
Multi-dimension Gages 
C1) Continuous Measuring Gages City 


[] Automatic Sorting Gages State 


Street 


------------ 
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mounted on a special fixture which 
positions and holds the work... 
automatically indexes the work- 
piece on a timed cycle, The com- 
pany reports, ‘Our study has dis- 
' covered no competitive or compara- 

ble machine for the speedy drilling 
4 of holes in plastic."’ 


DUMORE DRILL HEADS 


increase production 322% 
for toy manufacturer 


... save $13.74 per thousand 
plastic balls drilled 


METHODS study revealed that 


three Dumore Automatic Drill 
Heads mounted on a special fixture 
cut this toy manufacturer's production 


cost from $18.00 to $4.26 per thou 
sand plastic balls drilled 
Based on yearly output of 500,000 
balls, this meant than 
four times the original $1,600 cost of 
the Drill Heads and fixture. What's 
more, this company also found that 
the Dumores’ flexibility also helped 
make substantial reductions in neces 
sary shelf inventory 
“The DUMORE is a 
multiple drilling operations 
company spokesman, because of its 
low flexibility and ease of operation 


Savings more 


natural’ for 


In most cases, if you're drilling 
! plastic or metal 


small holes in wood 
you can cut production costs 
your Industrial Dis 


For details 
The 


tributor or write: 


Company 
133) Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


too 


sec 


Too! Post Grinders © Flexible 
Shaft Tools © Hand Grinders ®@ 









The 3 Dumore Drill Heads are | 





said a | 





High-Speed Drilling Equipment 





be more trade—both strategic and non- 
strategic—with China, not less. Officials 
worry that this is the direction in which 
the McCarthy committee, with its re- 
cent moves, is pushing U.S. policy. 
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Schweppes-U.S. Deal 


lor some time now, the one-eved 
smoothie in the Hathaway shirt has 
been far and away the most. distin 
guished-looking character in U.S. ad 
vertisng pages. Now he has a rival. 
The “Man = from Schweppes,”” com 


plete with beard, briefcase, and tightly 


rolled umbrella, has arrived from Brit 
ain to push sales of Schweppes Quinine 
Water, now being bottled for the first 
time in 
Last week, Pepsi launched a national ad 
campaign built around “the Man” in 
newspapers, 
trade papers (bottom picture) 


the U.S. by Pepsi-Cola Co. 


magazines, and bottlers’ 








Actually, the Man from Schweppes 


is no photographers’ model or copy- 
writers’ brain child. He exists, beaver, 
briefcase, and all, in the person of Com- 
mander Edward Whitehead (top pic- 


ture), general manager of Schweppes’ 


overseas bottling operations. Last fall, 
the big British producer of soda water, 


soft drinks, and mixers initialed an in- 
ternational franchise swap th Pepsi 
Cola: Pepsi bottles Schweppes prod- 
ucts in the U.S., while Schweppes takes 
over Pepsi’s London plant (BW—Dec. 
20°52,p112). 

Now Whitchead is in N York, in 


person and in the ads, to help get the 
Pepsi-‘Schweppes operation rolling. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Greece got a $14.7-million offs! 
curement contract this weck. Hellenic 
Powder and Cartridge Co. will supply 
NATO with $8.4-million worth of 155 
mim. shells, $6.3-million worth of ba- 
zooka-type rocket shells. 
e 

India’s first drug plant was opened at 
Parncra this week. The $500,000 fac- 


1OTC pro 


torv is owned bv Lederle Laboratories 
(India), Ltd., a subsidiary of the New 
York firm; it can produ |-million 
aurcomycin capsules a da nough to 
mect all Indian needs for the drug. 
® 

Oil news: Mexico made its biggest oil 
shipment to the U.S. in n 1 day 


$9-million. 
Petroleum 


885,000 bbl., valued at ov 

Southern California 
Corp. will conduct oil explorations m 
Egvpt for a Swiss firm, International 
Egvptian Oil Co., Inc Cuba plans 
a new law to woo foreign oilmen to the 
island. 

a 


DuMont’s out for a shar Japan’s 
small but growing ‘I'V market. It has 
named Yaou Radio Mfg. ¢ l'okvo, 
one of Japan’s biggest marketing out 
fits, as sole distributor of ceivers 
and tubes. 
@ 

Juan Peron is now a racet: perator 
Last week the Argentin« rment 
dissolved the 71-vear-old Joc} Club, 
took from it control of the nation’s two 
top tracks. ‘The Jockey Cl 5.000 


members included most of the anti 


Peron aristocracy; its headquarters was 
burned out just a month ag 1 mob. 
* 

A Scandinavian Airlines DC-6B mad 
the first commercial flight from Europe 
to the Orient by the pola: ite. The 
plane with +41 passenger rrived in 
Tokvo this week from Oslo after stops 
in Greenland, Alaska and the Aleu 
tians. Air time was 37 le for the 
6,683-mi. flight, about 3,000 horter 


than the usual one via India 
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Photo Courtesy U.S. Coast Guard 


Youd use a FLEXLOC if your life depended on it 


“Will she 
together ?”’ 


If that thought 

has ever crossed 

your mind while 

you’re driving a 
fast car on a smooth, fast road, you 
can understand why aircraft manu- 
facturers rely on FLExLoc Self- 
Locking Nuts for planes which must 
undergo many times the vibration, 
tension and heat your car experi- 
ences on a highway. 


hold 


A FLEXLoc is, first of all, a superb 
locknut. Once the locking threads of 
a FLEXxLoc are fully engaged, that 
nut will stay where you put it. A 


FLEXLOC is also a stop nut; it doesn’t 
have ta be seated to lock perfectly. 
Yet it can be removed and used over 
and over again without galling 
threads or losing locking ability. 


FLEXLOCs are one piece. They re- 
quire no lock washers, no cotter 
pins, no auxiliary locking devices to 
keep them on a bolt. Thus they are 
easier and cheaper for a manu- 
facturer to install. 


Another important advantage of a 
FLEXLOC is that it is all metal. Leak- 
ing oil or water won't affect its lock- 
ing ability. And even standard 
FLEXLocs will withstand tempera- 
tures as high as 550°F. 


FLExLoc locknuts have been ap- 
proved and accepted by the Army- 
Navy Aeronautical Board, the U.S. 
Signal Corps and Bureau of Ships, 
CAA, the Ordnance Department, 
and the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ord 
nance. They are made only by SPS, 
which has been making precision 
fasteners for the last four decades. 
For further information, write SPS, 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Che Stitt Yur : A START FOR THE 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











Lift-Jack 
System 
Saves’ 
You 
Time 
Money 











and Skid 



































Release Jack 


Space Ready to go again 


e Through production, in wat 

out of storage, on and off. 
freight cars and trucks, the 
COLSON Lift-Jack, with wood or 
steel semi-live skids, easily 
doubles the efficiency of conven- 
tional hand trucks. It pays for itself 
quickly often in a few months. 


Other cost-cutting materials- 
handling equipment by COLSON 
includes Drum and Barrel Trucks, 
Platform Trucks and precision- 
built Wheels and Casters. Write 
us or consult the “yellow pages” 
(under “Casters” or “Trucks—In-. 
dustrial”) for the COLSON office 
near you. 
PR Ser ee eee a kee eee 
| THE COLSON CORPORATION | 
| ELYRIA, OHIO ; | 
Please send free catalog “COLSON 


Casters ond Materials-Handling Trucks”. 


NAME 
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The Docks: Blowup May 


It became practically certain this 
week that the perennial blowup on the 
New York docks was going to be bigger 
this year than ever before. The gamy 
mixture of corrupt unionism, question- 
able business practices, multimillion-dol- 
lar racketeering, and jungle mores— 
constantly vulnerable to spontaneous 
explosion—got two new detonators. 

First the New York State Crime 
Commission sent its long-awaited rec- 
ommendations to Gov. Dewey. ‘They 
call for legislation to regulate business 
on the docks—for regulation more thor- 
ough, drastic, and pervasive than any 
ever before seriously proposed for any 
U.S. industry. 
¢ Hearings—Naturally enough, the 
recommendations jarred Dewey; though 
classified as a liberal Republican, he 
remains enough of a conservative to 
react negatively to suggestions for gov 
ernment domination of business. Aware 
that the situation is so bad that some 
thing really basic has to be done, the 
governor announced two days of public 
hearings on the SCC report—over which 
he himself would preside. It seemed 
to be pretty clearly a “last chance” offer 
to industry and labor to come forward 
with a program that would actually get 
the clean-up job done or take the SCC- 
recommended statutory control. 

These announcements were followed, 
the very next dav, by unprecedented 
action on the part of AFL’s reigning 
executive council. Under its president 
George Meany, the federation turned 
down cold an offer from its waterfront 
afliate, the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn., to put its house in order. 
Early in February, the federation made 
four demands on the ILA that were 


widely interpreted as an ultimatum. 
The ILA was told to get rid of the 
shape-up method of hiring dock labor 
to gct men with criminal records out of 
the union office; to rem¢ ill officials 
who had accepted bribes from em 
ployers or appointed former convicts to 
union jobs; and to establish democratic 
practices within the union. The AFL 
did nothing to change the impression 
that unless the ILA met these condi 
tions it would be bootcd out of thi 
federation at AF'L’s annual convention 
next fall. 

e Ex-Convicts—Aftcr an interlude of 
more thn three months, spent mosth 
in looking for a formula to take it off 
the spot, the ILA notified the AFL it 
was prepared to dump the sh ipe-up and 
provide for internal demi But it 
balked at climinating former convicts 
and bribe-takers. It told the federation 
it would consider such a | f the AFL 
imposed a similar requirement on all 
of its affiliates. 

¢ Legal Advice—To the AI’L, that was 
a piece of towering impertinence. The 
only thing that saved the ILA and its 
president Joseph Ryan from prompt ex 
pulsion was legal advice from AFL at 
torneys to go casy. Thus, the ILA pro 
posal was rejected and Ryan was asked 
to appear for a hearing tually a trial 
—on the first dav of the next execu 
tive council meeting, Aug. 10, in Chi- 
cago. 

Louis Waldman, Rvan ittornev, 
had the council a bit w ied. They 
were furious about the crack that there 
isn’t anv rule against criminals in 
AFL unions, so why adopt one now. 
That couldn’t have been calculated to 
endear Rvan to the AFL, so it could 
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. « - ILA’s Ryan; he’s on spot, and... 


only have one meaning: laying the basis 
for a lawsuit. 

It seemed apparent that the AL's 
position would be better if it at least 
) went through the motions of a trial be 

fore expelling an affiliate. 

If the AFL expelled the longshore 
men, a suit would raise such cembat 
rassing questions as these 

By what right do vou throw us out? 

What AFL laws have we violated? 

How do you define convict? 

What about other ex-convicts in the 
AFL? 

What about those who have been ar- 
rested and escaped punishment? 

Have not many of labor’s heroes had 
records of arrests? 

Perhaps a suit would be lost by the 
longshoremen, but it would have a nuj- 
sance value, and the AFL would like 
to avoid the suit altogether, or certainly 
the trial of a suit. 

The common belief is that the AFL 

can expel an afhliate with impunity and 
merely make the defense that “we are 
a voluntary association and can asso 
ciate, or refuse to associate, with whom 
we please.” 
e Association—There is, however, an 
other theory of law that Waldman 
might exploit. This is the theory that 
one’s long and continued association 
gives one a property interest. For in- 
stance, if the AFL were to be dissolved, 
wouldn’t the ILA be entitled to a 
share of the asscts? 

Besides, if the AFL is to have a new 
policy of refusing to associate with 
criminals, it cannot be adopted and en- 

forced ex post facto. That is, your 
behavior yesterday is not punishable 
under a law passed today. These are 
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. » « AFL’s Meany is holding him on it. 


Bring Reform at Last 


some of the points a lawsuit probably 
would raise. 

here’s not much doubt that Meany 
intends to run a more reputable, vig- 
orous, cohesive, cfhcient federations 
He's quite proud of his “first,”” notably 
the demand on the longshoremen. 
When, at a press conference, he was 
asked whether it wasn’t standard oper- 
ating procedure to send a case like this 
to the convention and then carry it over 
to the convention of the following 
vear, Meany bridled just a bit and 
questioned the implication of the 
phrase, ‘standard operating procedure.” 

“You,” he said, “can examine the his- 
tory of the AFL and vou won't find 
anything in it like the Feb. 3 letter.” 
¢ Raiding—The council also set up a 
three-man committee to look into intra- 
union raiding, and Meany remarked 
that he didn’t know of any other com- 
mittee like it set up by the AFL. 

If he doesn't trip along the wav, 
Meany in a few years may acquire the 
power in AFL that once belonged to 
Samuel Gompers. He is giving the 
federation strong leadership. Appar- 
ently he does not feel that he is be- 
holden to any strong man on the coun- 
cil. It might have been otherwise if 
the teamsters’ Daniel Tobin had held 
his own union and was a younger man, 
but Tobin is fading as a kingmaker. 

The man Meany may trip on is Dave 
Beck, of the teamsters, who undoubt- 
edly will succeed Tobin on the coun- 
cil some day, and even now is influen- 
tial. Beck has the biggest union in the 
AFL and intends it to be much big- 
ger. He has warned all other affiliates 
they had better observe jurisdictional 
lines closely, or he will retaliate swiftly. 





Wolman 
Salts 
most widely 
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American Lumber 
& Treating Co. 






General Offices: 1601 McCormick Bidg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Jacksonville, Fla., 


little Rock, Ark., los Angeles, New York, Portlend, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle 


*Wolmon is a registered trademark 
of Americon Lumber & Treating Co. 
Wolmanized 
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Stops Rot and Termites 













OW would you like to carry 


unwieldy 50-lb. bundles of wall- 
paper up two flights of steps, hour 
after hour, day after day? That’s 
what workers at the Plymouth Wall 
Paper Company, Baltimore, Md., had 
todo—before installation of Farquhar 
Conveyors. This back-breaking labor 
is now a thing of the past, and 
Plymouth’s owner reports: “The 


Conveyors do the job ten times faster 
than before! I'd be willing to pay 
twice their cost, they’re so valuable!” 





OLIVER 


CONVEVORS 







Gentlemen: 


POWER-BELT 
AND 
GRAVITY 
CONVEYORS 


PiGa . . . ~~~ nccccccc cn cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesesccccoscse: 


“Owners Report" —a booklet of case 
seaenee of money-saving conveyor 
n 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY & 


t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Whether you move coal, gravel, 
sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, 
bundles, bales or any kind of bulk 
or packaged materials— horizontally 
or from floor to floor— Farquhar can 
cut your handling costs to rock bot- 
tom! One or more of the complete 
line of Farquhar portable, semi-per- 
manent and permanent power-belt or 
gravity conveyors will solve your 
handling problem. Our engineers will 
be glad to consult with you... at 
no obligation, of course! 





THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Conveyor Dept. Y-01, York, Pa. 


Please send me my free copy of “Owners Report."’ 

















Nothing Cooking 


Taft-Hartley amendment 
seems to be definitely shelved 
for the time. Nobody wants 
to do anything. 


Since way back in February the sus 
picion has been growing that Congress 
would not revise ‘T'aft-Hartley this year 
(BW—Feb.28'53,p37). This week the 
suspicion came close to being a fact. 
Anybody who bets on labor law amend 
ments this session, or even from this 
Congress, will be smart to get long odds. 

New developments made that ob- 
vious: 

e Labor leaders reacted violently to 
the “staff committee print” of pro 
posed ‘Taft-Hartley amendments pre 
pared for Republican members of the 
Senate Labor Committee. 

e Senate committce chairman H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey could 
not round up even a quorum of seven 
members for the first executive session 
to take up labor law amendments. Only 
five showed up, and three of them were 
Democrats. The first meeting will not 
be held until June 3, more than a 
month after lengthy hearings ended 

e House Labor Committce Chair- 
man Samucl K. McConnell, Jr., indi- 
cated his committee would put off draft 
ing a bill until fall if Congress goes 
through with plans to recess in July. 

¢ Republican Congressional lead- 
ers, discussing plans with the White 
House, left T'aft-Hartley revision off 
their “must” list of legislation they 
hoped to get through Congress before 
recess time. 

e The U.S. Chamber of Com 
merce disclosed 27 recommendations 
that Secretary of Labor Martin P. Dut 
kin has sent the White House, further 
lessening the chances that the Admin 
istration will make any strong move to 
gct T-H amendments through Congress. 
The Chamber, in an “extra’’ edition of 
its Washington report to members, 
said the proposals “will come as a 
shock to management.” 

e AF'L’s executive council con 
cluded a four-day quarterly mecting in 
Washington, during which it examined 
the Taft-Hartley situation but did not 
try to do anything about it. Some ob 
servers had expected the AFL leaders 
to goad the Republicans to carry out 
their promise to improve the contro 
versial labor statute. 

Taft-Hartley seems to be on dead 
center largely because nobody really 
wants to push it off. 
¢ Dilemma—Eisenhower is on a spot. 
Although he promised to take union- 
busting out of the law, he has a split in 
his Cabinet between Durkin, eeos 


] 
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OLD WAY: With heavy preservative, NEW WAY: Protected in VPI paper, 
rifles had to be cleaned before firing rifles are always clean—ready fo fire 
* % ae 


Army Ordnance Phote 


How vapor-from-paper stops rust 





* . . . . - =~--s e258 = ee 
VPI* eliminates all greasing . . . all degreasing. Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Massachusetts 


It’s the simple, clean way to ship or store metal products at Send facts on Angier VPI Wrap as applied to 


less cost. Ordnance protects Army weapons with vapor from ” 
: 1 Oo Machinery-Industrial, Metalwork. 0 Electrical Machinery, 
paper, as the photo shows. And most every branch of the ing, Farm, Othce, Construction. J Appliances, Products 


metalworking industry uses Angier VPI Wrap, too. Transportation Equipment — Auto, 
c Aircraft, Naval, Railroad, etc. 


rc) Pabr ted Product - 
+ Cutlery, Hardware, ete. 


How it works and what VPI can save you are told in a FREE 


t Steel in process of fabrication. C) Ordnance Equipment 
booklet. Just send us the coupon with your letterhead. Oo 


Instruments and clocks. Other 





*@ Vapor rust preventive. Angier VPI Wrap (2 gram) is made to 
conform to the government's specification on volatile rust inhibitors 


Does your management know about VPI? 


Industrial Packaging. Papers Since 1895 








. but you won't get 


all the vacation you plan! 





. because many of those precious vacation hours will be swal- 
lowed up by The Great American Traffic Jam, a wastrel who is 
your unwanted guest on every auto trip. 

The delays and dangers this wastrel causes are the result of our 
1920 style roads trying to carry today’s 52 million vehicles. It 
simply can’t be done safely. 

Here’s just one startling fact—on the average, on 1 mile in 
every 4 of our main highway network it is not safe to overtake and 
pass another car at cruising speed. 

America’s traffic muddle is wasting millions of dollars a year in 
people’s time. You'll feel this loss especially when it’s chopped off 
your vacation time this summer. 

Today, adequate roads are a top-of-the-list necessity. To solve 
the nation’s traffic muddle, all highway users and industries 
should join with public officials to achieve these results: (1) high- 
way planning which fits the roads and the streets to the traffic; 
(2) making sure all motor vehicle tax money is spent on highways. 


If you've got it—a truck brought it! 


Washington 6, D. C. 


American Trucking Industry yy American Trucking Associations 
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AFL leader and repeal advocate, and 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 
Moreover, he has left legislative matters 
pretty much up to Sen. ‘Taft and other 


Republicans on Capitol Hill Che 
White House will keep its silence or 
send up rather innocuous recommenda 


tions that will be acceptable to both 
Durkin and Weeks. That doesn’t help 
much. 

¢ Nobody Loves It—Republicans in 
Congress are aware that any amend 
ments will make the law tougher for 
labor, and many would just as soon 
stick with ‘l'aft-Hartley rather than stir 
up more labor opposition for next year’s 
clections. 

Democrats aren’t anxious for any ac- 
tion, cither. They would like to make 
the Republicans’ failure to keep their 
promise a political issue. They favor 
repeal,. anyhow. 

Employers would like to see some 

tightening of the law in places, but 
aren't pushing so long as ‘laft-Hartley 
is still available. 
e Not Even Labor—AI’L and CIO lead- 
ers admit privately that any labor law 
amendments out of this Congress would 
not be to labor’s advantage, so they 
don’t have much to lose if they fail to 
get any revision now. Proposed amend 
ments in labor’s favor—that have any 
chance—are not too important. Labor, 
too, would like to keep ‘Taft-Hartley 
as an issue in next year's clection cam- 
paigns. 

The strangest, and perhaps most im- 
pressive, development on the ‘Taft 
Hartley issue is how far apart everybody 
is at this late stage after starting out in 
an atmosphere of general agreement and 
coopcration. 

It seems incredible that, after all th 
efforts of Sen. Smith to sift out areas 
of agreement from both labor and man 
agement leaders, the friendly atmos 
phere when Durkin’s appointment was 
up for confirmation, and the promises 
on all sides—including organized labor— 
to work together to make Taft-Hartley 
acceptable to both labor and manage 
ment, Durkin at this time comes up 
with recommendations that “shock” 
management, and the Senate committee 
staff drafts a bill that labor finds even 
more objectionable than the Taft-Hart- 
ley act. 








The Pictures——Cover by Bern 
Keating Harris & Fwing—1] 33 
(It.); Martin Harris—66 (top); Int 
News—28 (top rt.), 133 (rt.) Bob 
Isear—56, 57, 66 (bot.), 86; Bern 
Keating—72, 73, 76, 77; Herb 
Kratovil—30, 31; Jay Leviton—1 46; 
147; Ornl—48; United Press—] 32. 
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NEW TAPE BANDING METHOD 
ES $1.79 PER PALLET! 


Single strip holds 
entire pallet! 





Can’t crush or 
cut into cartons! 


aa 


Needs no protective 
padding! 


Sea Sticks tight—can’t 
/ a slip or slide! 


Only top layer 


needs banding! ‘ Requires 60% less 


a banding material ! 


Forget old-fashioned banding methods and 
materials! Thorough testing of this new tape 
method proves a single strip of ‘‘Scotch’’ 
Brand Filament Tz.pe is all you need to hold 
a palletized load in perfect shape! 

Just wrap the tape around the top layer 
of containers and the job’s done. See how 
this super-strong tape sticks tight, doesn’t 
slip or slide, never cuts into cartons. And 


this tape is as easy to remove as it is to 
apply—no special equipment required! 

No wonder manufacturers like Motor Wheel 
Corporation, Lansing, Michigan, report 
savings of $1.75 per pallet (like the one illus- 
trated) over conventional banding methods! 

Try it yourself and see! Order “Scotch” 
Brand Filament Tape—in red, white, black 
or transparent —from your supplier today! 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made 
in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal”’ 
Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting ““Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, ““3M" Abrasives, ‘‘“3M" Adhesives. 
General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 





Steel Boost, Too? 


Wage talks next week 
are expected to bring a quick 
raise, with 11¢ an hour fre- 
quently mentioned. 


United States Steel Corp. and 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
will resume wage bargaining in Pitts- 
burgh next week. A settlement may 
come quickly when they do. Last 
weck’s agreement between General Mo 
tors and CIO’s United Auto Workers 
(page 25) cleared away one major steel 
issue. ‘There no longer is a question of 
separate operations whether a raise should be given; it’s 

just how much should be paid for steel 

peace in 1953. 
Informed guesses in Pittsburgh and 
| New York steel circles this week range 
plus a plant full of : between 10¢ and 15¢, and an 11¢-an 
hour increased wage bill for mills is a 

frequently heard estimate 

e “Hard to Justify’—Despite the fact 
that nobody is talking steel strike now, 
° . ° and evervbody scems agreed there will 
specialized equipment be a raise, many steel peopl cling to 
their original argument (B\W—May2 
"53,p148) that “‘it’s pretty hard to eco 
nomically justify doing anything” on 

wages this year. 
produce this ’ Then why a raise? There are a num 

ber of reasons: 

e The industry is genuinely in 
terested in avoiding labor strife this 
year; it took a costly strik ist. vear 
and looks for real troubk th USW 


Rotor Support in 1954, when the union plans to fight 


I 
for a guaranteed annual wage and big 


pension and insurance con ons 

e Major companies al vant to 
Yes, 57 different machining opera- fixture alone served for both jig- help David J. McDonald strengthen 
tions were performed on this Rotor grinding and boring of the “ears” his position as president of USW, su 
Support—a tiny part little larger to 0.00005 in. cessor to the late Philip Murray. This 
isn’t simply a friendly gesture toward 
McDonald; it has some practical rea 
: soning behind it. The industry gener 
0.0001 in., and the “ears” had to be ing for a reliable source to guide ally feels that strong USW leadership 
aligned within 0.00005 in.! It was your difficult instrument problems might be troublesome at tract-bar 


than a half dollar! You might keep this example in 
Most tolerances had to be within mind—particularly if you're look- 


like engraving the Gettysburg Ad- from blueprint stage right on to gaining time, but is a guarantee of 
stabilized relations in the industry be 
tween negotiations. 

e Even if the steel industry wanted 
was limited, tooling costs had to be And meanwhile, for other ex- to take a no-increase stand, it prob 


dress on the head of a pin. final assembly. In short, if you call 
What's more, since job quantity it difficult—call Daco. 


kept to a minimum. We did this by amples of our facilities...our skills ably couldn’t now that General Motors 
has made major concessions to UAW 
voluntarily, and without a serious strike 
threat being raised. Ford Motor Co. 
followed quickly with similar conces 


DACO MACHINE AND TOOL CO. sions, including a boost in pension 


: benefits. One bv one, other to man- 
202 Tillary Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. ufacturers fell into line behind the 
leaders. 

“7 The auto agreements cut the ground 


F. = : i out from under steel industry argu- 
. ‘iababeet to finichos product DA () ments that steclworkers’ wages have 
in instruments and instrument tooling outstepped those in other industries 


(BW—May23’53,p150). They — gave 


using multiple-purpose fixtures ... Write for our quarterly magazine: 
wherever possible—14 in all. One Daco Doincs. 
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USW a chance to say that a minimum 
7¢ increase is necessary just to balance 
off the UAW increases since the last 
steel settlement. 

¢ Totting It Up—The 7¢ figure is ar- 
rived at in this way: When USW 
signed its contract in June, 1952, auto 
workers had a 23¢ cost-of-living bonus 
in paychecks; now, the bonus stands at 
24¢—up 1¢ in the year. The auto work 
crs get a 5¢ productivity increase under 
the new contracts. And GM and lord 
increases to skilled workers average out 
to at least 1¢ an hour for their entire 
work force. ‘That’s a total of 7¢ 

Part of the auto workers’ gain can, 
of course, be lost if the cost-of-living 
drops. USW ignores that. Instead, it 
points out that the c-of-] is rising again, 
so steclworkers should have more than 
the minimum 7¢ to cushion them 
against price rises. Once they sign for 
a raise in current bargaining, they won't 
get another try until mid-1954. 

Ford’s agreement with USW _  pro- 
vides for $137.50-a-month pensions for 
retired auto workers, including social 
security. This is an increase similar to 
one wanted by USW. However. stcel 
bargaining is limited to wages this vear, 
so the Ford settlement—which the com- 
pany says will require “substantially 
moré money . . . to be put into pension 
funds”—won’t affect steel bargaining. 


All at Once... 


. . . or staggered: that's 
the question on plant vaca- 
tions. Most employers seem 
to prefer the full shutdown. 


With summer in the air, the sched- 
uling of vacations crops up again on 
management’s agenda. Emplovers have 
a choice: Give all vacations at one time, 
shutting down the plant, or stagger va- 
cations and keep running all summer. 
Labor contract provisions, production 
schedules, and other factors may some- 
times climinate the option. But given 
a free hand, employers scem to prefer 
a shutdown. 
¢ Survey—Plant-wide shutdowns for va- 
cations staged a comeback last vear after 
a temporary check due to the urgency 
of production schedules and labor short- 
ages (BW-Jun.28’52,p154). The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, a 
business-sponsored information clearing- 
house (BW—Mav23'53,p77), has fig- 
ures that show a continuing trend in 
that direction. 

Pros and cons on the shutdown were 
culled from a 20-company survey made 
by NICB. Emplovers who had switched 
to the shutdown method gave these 
reasons for liking it: 

In production, it climinates head- 
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TRUSCON READY-MADE 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 


e Low In Cost 
e Wide Choice of Styles and Sizes 
e Quick Occupancy 


To solve your business space problems, Truscon manufactures 
many types of standard steel buildings. This complete build- 
ing “package” is delivered to your site, all ready for speedy 
erection by your local contractor. 


Mass-produced by the world’s largest manufacturer of metal 
building products, Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings are 
beautifully-engineered structures which you combine in 
unlimited variations to fit your work flow and your budget. 
They offer fire protection, performance, ease and speed of 
erection, low upkeep, low cost, high investment value. Their 
high salvage value permits them to be dismantled and 
re-erected in a new location at modest expense. 


Jot down your anticipated manufacturing, warehousing, 
storage and service space requirements now. Pass them along 
to Truscon engineers. We'll work with your staff to develop 
the low-cost building “package” you need. 








FREE BOOK! To help your preliminary planning. Com- 
plete descriptions and specifications of Truscon Ready- 
Made Steel Buildings. Write today. 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


MARK OF MERIT 1076 ALBERT STREET © YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


PRODUCTS 


TRUSCON® 


a name you can build on 





CHANGE FUELS 


at a moment’s notice 
with Iron Fireman 


OIL-GAS FIRING 


“Our steam costs are low, maintenance 


negligible,’ 


says Mr. Miller. ‘Four years 


ago we installed lron Fireman gas-oil firing. 


Heavy steam demands (up to 150% of 


boiler rating) are required without warning. 


lron Fireman gas-oil firing has met the test. 


The changeover from gas to oil and back 


again can be made in a few minutes without 


interruption.” 


OIL, GAS PACKAGE UNIT. For oil, gas or 
oil-gas combination with Scotch marine and 
other types of boilers. Has integral forced 
draft and control panel which is completely 
assembled, wired and tested at factory. 


Oil, GAS, COAL. Iron Fireman equipment 
includes Ring Type gas burner, Rotary oil 
burner, and Pneumatic Spreader stoker 
which automatically dries, preheats and 
conveys coal from bunker to boiler. 


St” 


Mr. John H. Miller 
General Manager, New Method 
Laundry, Columbus, Ohio 

With Iron Fireman firing you can burn 
any fuel you wish interchangeably— 
oil-gas, gas-coal, oil-coal, or all three. 
In woodworking plants any or all of 
these fuels are successfully combined 
with a fourth—wood waste. 

As price advantage shifts from one 
fuel to another your steam plant can 
shift with it—for the long pull if neces- 
sary. Or you can change fuels every 
day when desirable. This is routine 
practice in plants where the gas supply 
is reduced during daily peak periods. 
Protection against emergencies may 
cost you little or nothing when offset 
by the fuel and labor savings of 
Iron Fireman multiple fuel firing. 
For further information write Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3024 
W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Iron Fireman 


AUTOMATIC FIRING FOR HEATING, PROCESSING, POWER 
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aches. Backlogs don’t pile up because 
of incompetent replacements. Depart- 
ments aren't depleted to a point where 
efficiency 
plant operates at full comp! 
it opcrates. 

In cost, it is economical. There is no 
hiring and training of replacements for 
skilled and semiskilled jobs throughout 
the vacation season. Premium payments 
to relicf operators are cut. | paying 
of all employees at once 
accounting costs. 

In maintenance, vacati 
provides an ideal time for major repai 
jobs. Production doesn't 

Most cmployees joined th their 
bosses in liking it. ‘There’s no work 
over-loading to cover for va 
and piece workers don’t get held back 
by supplv curtailments from depart 
ments operating short-hande: 
e The 


is impossible, because the 
ent when 


reduces 


hutdown 


itioners, 


Obverse—Some _ disa 
were conceded. 

e Special orders may require a call 
back for some emplovees. 

e There may be lags in getting up 
full steam when employees return 

¢ Customers’ plans ha 
sidered so they won’t be har 
by altered shipping schedul 

¢ Individual employees may not be 
happy with the exact choice of the vaca 
tion time—thev have wives and friends 


] 


to consider in making their plans. 


vantages 


to be con 
dic ipped 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Living costs rose slightly in mid-April, 
to 113.7% of 1947-49 averags 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics’ revised index—up from 113.6% 
in mid-March. BLS’ “old” index, used 
in many escalator contracts, stood at 
188.3% of 1935-39 average costs in 
mid-April. ‘This drop from 190.3% in 
mid-January (last escalator adjustment 
datc) would have cost General Motors 
and lord workers 2¢ in pay except for 
new contracts, just signed (page 25). 


costs 


é 
Cooperate with employers, convention 
delegates of the Laundry Workers’ In 
ternational Union (AIL) have been ad 
vised by their newly reclected president, 
Sam J. Byers. It’s the only way to 
keep business profitable, he sa 

s 


“It’s premature,” says Ralph Helstein, 
president of the United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO), of a report that UPW 
plans to merge with AFI Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- 
men (BW —May23'53,p152). He says 
the first steps must be a no-raiding pact 
and a joint-bargaining agreement. Pat 
Gorman of the AFL union comments 
that unless CIO blocks it, “there'll be 
a merger.” 
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In the good ol( summertime 


Sunny skies and balmy weather are the invitation to millions of 
Americans to enjoy the pleasures of swimming. . . the relaxation of a 
cooling dip, or the thrill of a dive into sparkling clear water. 

Columbia-Southern products help keep swimming the grand, carefree 
recreation it is. Liquid chlorine keeps swimming pool water free of 
dangerous bacteria—just as it protects the drinking water of millions of 
people every day. And another Columbia-Southern product, Pittchlor, 
is widely used for sanitation in locker rooms, showers and other 
facilities used by bathers, as well as for water treatment in smaller pools. 

Columbia-Southern is one of the nation’s leading producers of chlorine, 
alkalies and related chemicals-—and with facilities which provide 
excellent service for the specific needs of any industry. 


PITTCHLOR . . . Convenient Way to 


Put Chlorine to Work! 


Pittchlor is a high-test calcium hypochlorite, com- 
posed of dry white granules which release chlorine 
in water. It is thus especially useful as a germicide or 
a bleaching agent for any application where the volume 
requirements are not sufficient to warrant the use of 
liquid chlorine. The treatment of smaller water sup- 
plies, sanitation in food plants and dairies, and the 
making of bleach in commercial laundries are typical 
of the many ways in which Columbia-Southern’s 
Pittchlor puts chlorine to work. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Automobiles... and The National City Bank of New York 


The most amazing feature of an 
automobile plant is outside it! 


If you were to ask a visitor from 
another country what impresses 
him most about American auto- 
mobile factories, you might get a 
surprising answer. Our guess is he 
would pass completely over the 
wonder of the assembly lines, and 
make no reference to the super- 
powered “‘cars of the future” that 
will be rolling off them soon. 
He probably wouldn't even 
refer to the astounding total of 


$5 billion in special taxes collected 


on motor vehicles in 1952, or the 
900,000 people who earned nearly 
$3 billion making automobiles 
and trucks that year. 

What he’d most likely mention 
first is the size of the parking lot 
around each factory! In other 
countries such lots are small. Only 
comparatively few of the to, ex- 
ecutives can afford automobiles. 
Only in America do we need plant 
parking lots acres in extent — 
large enough to park a car for 
every employee! This fact symbo- 
lizes the triumph not only of the 
American automobile industry, 


but of all American enterprise. 


Like many other industries, 
large and small, the automobile 
industry has found the extensive 
resources, long experience and far 
reaching domestic and oversea 
facilities of The National City 
Bank of New York extremely 
helpful. If we may be of service to 
you in your business or persona! 
banking, please write or call The 
National City Bank of New York 
55 Wall Street, New York City 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance ¢ 


First in World Wide Banking 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Executives tend to give generously to charity. But they often give 
too hastily. That can mean not only a waste of money—sometimes it can 
MAY 30, 1953 cost them a legitimate tax deduction. 

Giving wisely isn’t easy these days. Fund-raising no longer follows a 
seasonal pattern. And the number of “causes” seeking aid has broadened 
tremendously: As soon as the big-league drives end (Red Cross, cancer, 
polio, heart, etc.), a baffling number of small ones begin. 





A BUSINESS WEEK Most such drives are legitimate, worth-while charities, say the experts. 


Others are rackets, pure and simple. Since no busy executive has time to 
investigate each one, how can he tell the difference? 

SERVICE There’s no pat answer. But certain rules-of-thumb will serve as both 
a safeguard and a guide. Most important ground rule: You have the 
right to ask any organization seeking contributions for complete details 
of its operation. In doing so, these are the main points you should look for: 


* Tax status. The organization must be in existence for one year before 
it can get a tax-exempt status from the Treasury Dept. (Exception: organi- 
zations set up to deal with an emergency or a catastrophe.) If it claims 
such status, that means it must have written notification to that effect 
from the Treasury Dept. 

Remember this: You cannot deduct contributions to any organization 
devoting a substantial part of its activities to lobbying, trying to influence 
legislation, or carrying on propaganda. Likewise, contributions to schools 
or hospitals privately operated for a profit—whether or not a profit is 
earned—are also nondeductible. 

e 


¢ Fund-raising expenses. Your own business judgment should be your 
best guide in determining whether the percentage going for expenses is 
about right. But remember that high expenses don’t necessarily mean waste 
—the smaller the drive, the higher the cost. That’s especially true if 
the organization has hired outside fund raisers. 

¢ Audited financial statement. Practically all legitimate charitable organ- 
izations have their books audited. And they should be willing to show the 
audit to you, thereby giving you a full statement of income and expense. 


¢ Complete program. You're justified in knowing what is being done with 
the money you are to give. If you’re interested in an organization, ask for 
a complete program of its aims and goals. If the organization is one making 
grants, you are entitled to know who the recipients of the grants will be. 


* Telephone solicitations. Never subscribe to a “cause” purely on the 
basis of a phone call—unless you know the person and what he represents. 
Be especially wary of the caller who identifies himself as an official of some 
kind, such as a judge. That type of approach has netted handsome sums 
for a lot of swindlers. 

That doesn’t mean the caller may not be on legitimate business. You 
can find out by having him put his whole case in a letter. 





¢ Unordered merchandise. This method of solicitation—which is growing 
tremendously—has been repeatedly condemned by the National Better 
Business Bureau. It works this way: 
PAGE 143 You receive through the mail a piece of merchandise. It may range 























PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 
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anywhere from ball-point pens to a plaque with the Ten Commandments. 











MAY 30. 1953 With it comes a plea for a contribution to the charity sponsoring the 
. mailing. Most people feel they must send in a contribution. That isn’t 
| the case. 
- 


If you get such merchandise, you are not obligated to (1) acknowledge 
its receipt ; (2) return it; (3) pay for it (unless used) ; (4) give it particular 
care; (5) keep it beyond a reasonable period of time. 

You are obliged to do this: If the shipper or his agent calls for it in 
person, you must surrender it to him. But you can demand payment of any 
storage charges before relinquishing it. 

If in doubt about any local charitable organization, clear with your 
local chamber of commerce. If it’s regional or national in scope, apply to 
the National Better Business Bureau, Chrysler Bldg., New York. 


Summer suits this year will come in the widest variety of fabrics ever 

offered in men’s clothing. You can expect prices to be about the same as 

last year. The fabric you get depends on what you want in the suit. 
Biggest trend is toward blends of synthetic fibers—Dacron, Orlon, 

nylon, acetate. The main reason is their ability to retain crease and resist 

wrinkling even under extreme conditions. But they tend not to be so cool 

as a tropical worsted or a cord. 






























If you want a good-looking, cool, comfortable suit, you might look at 
silk shantung ($55 up). Don’t expect to wear it every day: It won’t with- 
stand wrinkling like the synthetics. But many consider it high style. 

The experts say that the coolest suits are still the cords. But they lose 
their shape faster than other kinds. (New this season is a cord of Orlon- 
nylon blend, said to be completely washable with no pressing needed. It 
sells for around $50.) 

Even though its popularity is down this year, don’t overlook the trop- 
ical worsted. This old standby is still considered by many to be the best 
all-round summer suit. 
e 


Stylewise, you'll find three out of every four suits the two-button, 
single-breasted type, with either patch or flap pockets and center vents in 
the rear. You'll also note a trend toward darker shades. Nubs (colored 
yarns in the fabric), slubs (fibers standing out from the surface of the 
cloth), and splashes (colored lines) are more popular than ever. 










Note for your calendar: The second installment of your Federal Esti- 
mated Income Tax is due June 15. 











There has been growing concern within the medical profession over 
serious side-effect of use of peniciliin. In a small percentage of cases, it has 
caused everything from hives and asthma to convulsions and shock. 

Food & Drug Administration has cracked down on the antibiotic’s 
indiscriminate use. It has issued orders to manufacturers to include with 
all penicillin preparations warnings to doctors on how to avoid or meet 
serious side-effects. 















Your children in school should have no trouble finding jobs this sum- 
mer. The Dept. of Labor says job opportunities will be higher than ever. 
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No other drive 
quite filled the bill... 





Pratt & Whitney finds Gilmer “Timing” Belt Drives 
the solution to a machine design problem 


A machine tool of watch-like precision is the 
Pratt & Whitney Automatic Duplicating Machine 
pictured below. Its four cutting spindles, guided 
by a fifth tracer spindle, simultaneously reproduce 
four identical forging dies—such as required for 
jet turbine blades. 

Accuracy, finish and tool life all demand spindle 
drives without the slightest slippage or speed 
variation. Round belts were formerly employed. 
These required large-diameter pulleys and high 
initial tension on the drives. Even so, slippage 
could not be prevented and belt breakage was 
frequent. Gears and chain drives were ruled out 
because they would have involved lubrication 


problems, drive enclosures and added weight. 

Completely satisfactory operation of the ma- 
chine was made possible when Pratt & Whitney 
engineers adopted the Gilmer ‘“Timing’’ Belt 
Drive—the revolutionary toothed-belt drive with 
the steel-cable backbone ...the only positive 
power transmission medium that requires no 
lubrication! 

Source of many never-before-possible design 
improvements, the Gilmer ‘Timing’ Belt Drive 
may offer similar possibilities for the re-design and 
perfection of your own products—particularly if 
they require a drive having this unique combi- 
nation of features: 























Transmits power with nearly 
100% mechanical efficiency, 


Maintains precise 
synchronization. 


even when very small diameter 


Can be designed for 
zero backlash. 


pulleys are used. 


Provides speed 
ratios as high as 


15-to-l ing 


Capacity: 1/100 to 50 hp in 
single step. 


stock drives; to 300 hp on order. 


Operates efficiently at 
speeds from inches per 


Needs no initial tension, 


no take-up. hour to 15,000 fpm. 


Requires no lubrication. 





For technical assistance or catalog, phone your NYB&P 





Distributor or write direct to ‘‘Timing’’ Belt Division, New 


York Belting & Packing Co., Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

















GEORGIA PEACHES help celebrate their state’s new role as the nation’s No. 1 poultry 
producer, at the first annual Georgia Poultry Festival in Gainesville. 


I'LL TAKE FOUR. Guests of honor were eaten by the dozen. Processor Jesse Jewel, POULTRY FEDERATION HEAD, J. M. Tan- 
Inc., tested specially prepared southern fried for possible market on people like . . . kersley, gobbling his lunch and 


Celebrating a New Cash Crop for 


dae bok 


es) 
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MISS GEORGIA CHICK, 16-year-old Betty Pruitt of Cherokee County, largest broiler- EVERYBODY HAD FUN but the chick 


producing county in the state, who was officially crowned later by Miss America. In fact... ens, as youngsters here tangle with apple 


° lo anvone who's ever had anything — trv, staged the first) ann ( 
eorgia to do with chickens, there is only one — Poultry Festival to celebrate | 
| thing funny about them: They're loaded — that Georgia, where output hi 
: with puns. So—if you want to feather 225 times in 17 vears, toda 
vour nest, go into the broiler business. 18 out of every 100 | 
It may be fowl, but it’s profitable. Farmers, agricultural off 
Ask any poultry farmer in Georgia, — ticians, kids flocked to wat 
Pexas, or Arkansas. In a few vears, listen to speech ind to 
those three states have built up a guests of honor and gobb! 
fabulous poultry industrv—mainly on — fried crisp and brown 
broilers. (To the trade, a broiler is a eHow Come?—How 
chicken raised to be eaten rather than which produced only 500,0! 
for eggs.) Now the nation’s biggest in 1935, climb to the top 
poultry producers, thev've left Dela {he Georgia poultry farm 
ware, Marvland, California, and Vir it’s the quality of the G 
ginia, the traditional leaders, in the But he'll admit, if he = h 
dust World \W Fi II had 0 
Georgia, with a 1952 output of 112.6- do with it. The armed fo 
million birds worth $§88.6-million in huge amounts for shipment 
cold cash, is crowing the loudest. On and housewives turned to f 
Mav 16, Gainesville, heart of the indus- meat went scarce and skv-hig 


¥ e rm 
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Dependable service for plenty 
of refreshing water at just the 
right temperature ... a ver- 
satile water cooler, with plus 
features, outperforming any 
other cooler of its kind on the 
market today. Available now 
in either the pressure model 
or for bottled water. 


] Large size storage compart- 

ment is ideal for keeping 

lunches fresh. Handily keeps 

29 beverage or 40 half-pint 

milk bottles ice cold. Ideal for 

dentists’ or doctors’ offices... 

private homes, hospitals, bio- 

logical laboratories . . . and 
scores of other places. 


Quickly freezes and keeps 314 
pounds or 28 ice cubes ready 
for instant use. Freezer unit, 
with the shelf and both trays 
removed, is large enough for 
three pints of ice cream. For 
safe-keeping of contents, com- 
partment door may be locked. 


ONE COOLER 


does it all... 


Westinghouse 


COMPARTMENT COOLERS 
PRESSURE or BOTTLE MODELS 


Check Your Local Westinghouse 
Supplier for Details 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Electric Appliance Division «© Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


See our three popular TV shows every week . . . FREEDOM RINGS . . . Westinghouse STUDIO OWE . . . MEET BETTY FURNESS 














end of 1952, the steadily increasing 
demand had pushed the state’s general 
poultry income, including eggs, turkeys, 
and farm chickens as well as broilers, 
to $121.4-million. It’s now second only 
to cotton as a farm cash crop in the 
state. 

e Pushed In—Texas and Arkansas tell 
much the same story, though the growth 
of the poultry business in lexas is more 
a matter of land economi As cotton 
there shifted from cramped East ‘Texas 
to the cheaper, vaster acreages of West 
Texas, chickens moved in to take its 
place. This new chicken area, plus 
South Texas, which has always been 
chicken conscious, raised about 65-mil- 
lion broilers worth more than $59.3- 
million last year. 

Two successive apple crop failures 
in the heavy apple-producing Ozarks 
area of northwest Arkansas shoved Ar- 
kansas farmers into mass production of 
broilers. ‘The war supplied the extra 
push and by 1952 broilers were worth 
$57.3-million to Arkansas farmers and 
to the state’s general poultry income of 
$95-million. 

This does not mean that chickens 
have died out in the other states. In 
fact, California has nearly doubled its 
broiler output since 1945. It merely 
means that Georgia, Texas, and Ar 
kansas are outproducing them—and 
that people are cating more chicken. 
e From the Bottom—Georgia’s giant 
poultry industry literally started from 
scratch 17 years ago, after the state’s 
worst tornado in 1936 left the area 
poverty-stricken. Farms had run down; 
King Cotton was about to abdicate. 

Gainesville’s Jesse D. Jewell, presi 
dent of Jesse D. Jewell, In ind now 
in just about every phase of the poultry 
business, is credited with pulling the 
area out of the hole by getting the poul 
try industry rolling. The procedure he 
worked out is basically the same one 
used in the other poultry-producing 
states. 

Jewell’s parents owned a feed store 

After the tornado thev were stuck with 
lots of chicken feed. But nobody had 
any chickens, or any mon So Jesse 
got the idea of staking the farmers to 
feed and guaranteeing them that he 
would sell any chickens they raised. Th« 
idea worked and others began to do the 
same thing. 
e Production Line—Today Jewell’s 
flock of pedigreed New Hampshire red 
hens on his experimental farm lay fer- 
tile eggs. He hatches them in great in 
cubatovs heated by electricity. Racks 
holding the eggs are gently rocked back 
and forth to imitate the motion of a 
mother hen moving her egg to keep it 
evenly warm. 

After the sturdy chicks pop out of 
the shell, Jewell’s fleet of trucks takes 
them to hundreds of farmers in the 
area, along with chicken feed to fatten 
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Are Covered Hopper Cars standardized, too? 


Yes—the PS-2—to build it stronger, faster, more economically 








The circular design gives more foot room 
and aliouw s all driving rains to blow around 
the hatches instead of being trapped against 
the flat side of the conventional square type. 
































The important economies realized in handling powdered or granular 
materials in bulk dictate consideration of covered hopper cars... 
and indicate special attention to the advantages of the PS-2, stand- 
ardized, Cover Hopper Car. 

The design of the PS-2 is new. It is the result of an extensive sur- 
vey conducted by Pullman-Standard among railroads, shippers and 
consignees. The principals of standardization which proved so success- 
ful in the PS-1 Box Car are also applied to the PS-2. The design 
permits the use of the most modern methods of car construction and 
production including the extensive use of automatic are welding 

Besides stronger construction, some of the PS-2’s features include: 
improved circular hatches; smooth self-cleaning hoppers; and a 
stronger, safer roof. 

Let a Pullman-Standard representative tell you about the econo- 
mies of the Standardized PS-2. Just write to the nearest office. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGE 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 











For solving hot prob- 
lems ...engineers and 
maintenance men 
rely on PERMACEL in 
splicing and insulat- 
ing. No doubt there 
is an important use 
for PERMACEL Vinyl 
Backed Electrical 
Tape on your jobs. 


Our Tape Engineer- 
ing Service can give 
you the answer... 
without obligation. 


PERMACEL 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


PLASTIC TAPES 


EMDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, MEW BRUNSWICK, W.3 
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them up for 10 to 11 weeks. During 
this period his experts advise the farm- 
ers and help in case of sickness. When 
the chickens are ready, Jewell’s trucks 
go back and pick them up. The farmer 
gets paid on the basis of weight gained. 
The chickens are then killed, processed, 
and sent on their way to be eaten all 
over the world. Most of Jewell’s chick- 
ens are frozen; last year he grossed $16- 
million. 

¢ Key Man—Most farmers deal directly 
with a processor like Jewell, or they 
work through a feed dealer; few operate 
independently. By and large, the key 
man in the broiler business is the feed 
dealer. He advances credit to the 
grower who, in turn, is often financed 
by the feed mill. In some cases, local 
banks provide the credit. The grower, 
however, depends on the dealer, who 
usually supplies the baby chicks, feed, 
and medicine on credit, then markets 
the broilers for him. 

How the grower is paid depends 

largely on the dealer. In the last few 
years, several types of agreements have 
sprung up. The dealer may guarantee 
the grower $50 a thousand for the 
broilers marketed, and split any addi- 
tional profit 50-50. Or a contract may 
be based on feed efficiency; the more 
pounds of broilers marketed for every 
100-Ib. of feed used, the more the 
grower gets for his labors. 
e The Neck—Regardless of the deal, 
and whatever happens to the chicks 
while they're under the farmer's wing, 
the grower doesn’t stand to lose any- 
thing. The first thing a dealer says to 
a grower is: “I guarantee vou no loss.” 
Of course, if the chickens should die 
the farmer doesn’t make any money, 
but neither does he lose any 

The dealer does, though, and he’s 
beginning to wonder if playing Santa 
Claus is sound business. In fact, what 
to do about it is the No. 1 item for dis- 
cussion at this June’s Feed and Poultry 
Conference in Atlanta. 

e Sickly—But the grower has his night- 
mares, too. The worst one is disease. 
Chicks are highly susceptible to respira- 
tory diseases that spread overnight 
through broiler houses where thousands 
of birds mav be bunched together, and 
new diseases like air-sac, which last 
vear boosted the mortality rate from 
5% to 7%, are constantly cropping up. 
State agricultural experts and univer- 
sitics work closely with the farmers, 
constantly probing for cures and curbs. 

For that reason, growers hover over 
their chicks like babies. They practically 
live with them around the clock, to ad- 
minister medicine, water them, or keep 
the houses properly heated, or cooled. 
They stress sanitation. Many keep the 
lights going constantly, to encourage 
feeding and growth. 
¢ Mechanized—Because 


output of 
chickens has grown so since the war, 


broiler raising has had to shift from the 
ordinary producton, where a chicken 
lays eggs for a while and then is killed 
off and sold. Modern equipment has 
put the whole operation on a special- 
ized, factory-in-the-field basis 

Today's broilers are produced almost 
entircly indoors in_ broiler houses 
equipped with electric feeders, water- 
crs, and automatic equipment that 
keeps them under completely con- 
trolled temperatures and diet. Many of 
them are raised on their feet 
never touching the ground. Since it 
takes about 10 weeks for the cross-bred 
broilers to reach market , many pro- 
ducers can turn out at least three crops 
a year in the same broiler house, with 
time between to clean, sterilize, and 
prepare new beds for n flocks 
¢ A Master Breed—One thing all poul- 
trv farmers are watching closely is the 
chicken-of-tomorrow research that 
county agents and agricultural experi- 
mental stations across the country are 
working on to create a sturdier, meatier 
chicken. 

The University of Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, for instance, 
and private operators ar orking hard 
to develop improved breeds that 
grow fast, have large breasts (white 
meat), and feather qui to prevent 
the cannibalistic chicks from pecking 
at cach other, which results in low- 
quality, bare-backed broil 

One private producer, Lloyd Peter- 
son, of Decatur, Ark., h ne up with 
a cross featuring Cornish and White 
Rock breeds called the Palomino Pink. 
It has a light undercolor t raises the 
chicken’s market valuc¢ 

Another grower, Jeff Brown of 
Springdale, has produc 1 cross he 
calls Eureka, a mixture of Wyandottes 
and New Hampshir It’s designed 
for swift growth 
¢ Too Prosperous—The _ broiler 
ness has brought prosp in more 
wavs than one. Major p ing plants 
ind allied operations ing plants, 
feed mills, box and ch oop fac- 
tories—have sprung up round the 
poultry-producing areas. But the fact 
that chicken-raising h ome $0 
profitable has the State of G 
ricd. Many farmers who have gone into 
the business on a sizable scale have 
dropped their other crop-growing op- 
erations altogether 

Georgia’s Commission f 
ture Tom Lindner is trying to get them 
to do more planting. He, like many 
others, fears a repeat of the hardship 
that followed the fall of the state’s 
swollen cotton economy ring the de- 
pression, is urging the f to di- 
versifv—and stay diversified. For one 
thing, he wants them to grow more 
poultry feed locally instead of depend- 
ing so heavily on feed shipped from 
other states. 
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Seventy years ago the oldest unit 

of Combustion Engineering began 
building Heine boilers—an advanced 
design of that period. Since then, the 
growth of the parent organization to its 
front-rank position has paralleled 
major advances in steam generation 
which Combustion has pioneered 

or made important contributions to. 


Forward-looking, vigorous, continuing 
research— matured by 70 years of 
experience—is largely the reason that 
C-E equipment is found in so many 
of the country’s most efficient 

power stations. 


You, and every user of steam 
generating equipment, may benefit 

from this record of progressive 
improvement. For all Combustion 
equipment, from the smallest ‘‘package’”’ 
boiler that heats a hospital to the 
largest boilers in the world, reflects 

70 years of pioneering new frontiers. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


C-E’ COMBUSTION ENGINEERING BUILDING + 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. y 
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ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 
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Incomes Tilt Upward Again 


After moving sideways in January and 
February, income nosed upward agaia 
in March. But the gain, according to 
the national composite of BUSINESS 
week's Regional Income Indexes, was 
only 9.6%. Month-to-month changes 
for the individual regions were also 
small; New York led with a rise of 
19%. 

lor the country as a whole, income 
in March was 7.8% ahead of March, 
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1952—the highest year-to-year gain in 14 
long time. 

«More Employed—The  March-to- 
March shift toward higher income and 
employment is reflected in the Dept. 
of Labor’s classification of labor market 
arcas. In March, 1952, major centers 
such as New York City and Detroit 
were listed as having substantial labor 
surpluses; now Providence, R. I., is the 
only city with more than a half million 


population that still has a labor surplus. 
In March, 1952, 20% of the country’s 
workers were in labor surplus areas; now, 
only 3.7%. 

Sparked by improving conditions in 
Detroit, the Chicago region made the 
most spectacular showing in reducing 
unemployment. A year ago, cight of 
the region’s areas had substantial labor 
surpluses; of these, only Terre Haute, 
Ind., is still on the list. The Boston re- 
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gion showed the second largest decline 
in unemployment. The decisive factors 
here were a pickup in demand for the 
region’s textile and shoe industries, and 
growing defense production. 

Here’s how BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
in four of the 12 regions see the news 
that has affected income since March: 


se 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasono!l 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 


Philadelphia 


HE PHILADELPHIA REGION, over-all, 
Ti doing fine. Only the coal mining 
arcas are im bad shape; clsewhere the 
picture is bright indeed. Employment 
and carnings are very high, department 
store sales are good, and industry con 
tinucs to expand steadily. 

In Philadelphia itself, employment 
reached an all-time peak in April—with 
97% of the civilian labor force at work 
—and employers expected to hire an- 
other 15,000 by the end of May. 
¢ Port Business—Activity in the Port 
of Philadelphia (including the entire 
customs district, from ‘Trenton, N. J., 
to the Atlantic Ocean) for the first four 
months of 1953 was better than 6% 
ahead of 1952. Probably 1953 will be 
the best year in the port’s history 

U.S. Steel’s new Fairless plant will 
become more and more important to 
port business. Coal and ore for the 
plant are already moving up the Dela- 
ware River as far as Philadelphia; these 
shipments will soon be coming at the 
rate of 4,000 tons daily. And when 
dredging operations in the upper Dela- 
ware are completed, and large ships 
can go right through to the plant, an 
estimated 17-million tons of coal and 
ore a year will go that way. 

The high employment pattern is the 
tule for most of the labor markets 
throughout Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and southern New Jersey. Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, and York, Pa., are doing very 
well. All of Bucks County, Pa., of 
course, is booming because of the Fair- 
less plant at Morrisville. Acting as a 
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compressed air costs 


save on 
equipment maintenance 


withNORGREN 


pressure regulators 


$9.20 INVESTMENT COULD 
SAVE $570.20 


Here’s a typical example of savings made possible 
by installing just one $9.20 Norgren Pressure 
Regulator. 


A 4" air screwdriver with o recommended working pres- 
sure of 80 psi. is operated at main line pressure of 110 psi. 


THIS MEANS: 


30 psi. excussive and wasted pressure, causing increased 
wear on ports and increasing maintenance costs, 


COMPRESSED AIR WASTE: 
ot 110 psi. a 4” screwdriver uses 18.5 cfm, 
ot 80 psi. a 4" screwdriver uses 13.5 cfm. 
Air waste per minute 5.0 cubic feet 


if the tool is used 50% of the time each 8-hour day you ore 
wasting 316,800 cu. ft. of air a year. 

If your cost of compressed air, using reciprocating compressors, 
is approximately 18¢ per thousand cv. ft. your loss would 
amount to $57.02 per year per tool. 

Using ten air screwdrivers under these conditions means you 
are losing $570.20 per year in addition to paying higher 
equipment maintenance costs and getting shorter equip- 
ment life... stop these losses, call Norgren. 


Write, now, for catalog sheet on Norgren Regulators. 


INVESTIGATE NORGREN MICRO-FOG LUBRICATION, TOO 


Norgren’s continuous lubrication research has helped thousands of manufacturers 
improve their products—Norgren lubricators ore standard components on most 
types of equipment where the best of lubrication is required for high speed 
spindles, air cylinders and valves. Latest Norgren development is a new type 
Micro-Fog Lubricator for more efficient lubrication of bearings, gear boxes and 
smoll cir-operated devices. 


PIONEER AND LEADER IN OIL-FOG LUBRICATION FOR 25 YEARS 


LUBRICATORS * VALVES 
HOSE ASSEMBLIES 
+o FILTERS * REGULATORS 


$O ELATI ST ENGLEWOOD COLO 





The Business 
is there... 


New Construction jobs you want 


But if you don't » 
know where, J 


“4 
o 


you can’t get your share 


| Dodge Reports 
will tell you 


ms rs 


P 


where your opportunities are... 
everyday — anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Get ‘‘How to 
Use”’ book free. Write Dpt. B5310 


DODGE REPORTS fi 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive 
construction news service 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 





i, 


4,000,000 PE 

MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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* Store 
Conditioner 


“*« Window 
Room Units 


* Pockaged 
Central 
WIN iL 





“elues’’.Is the classified acivertising section § of 
BUSINESS WEEK. Write for information 
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customer-neighbor to the Fairless plant, 
Pittsburgh Standard Conduit Co. will 
start operations in its new plant in July. 
Employment eventually will be over 
200. 

In the southern New Jersey resort 
areas, employment is already on its 
scasonal upswing. With advance regis- 
trations higher than ever before, resort 
people are preparing for what they 
think will be their biggest season ever. 
¢ Mines Hard Hit—Ihe coal mining 
areas of Pennsylvania continue to be 
dealt one blow after another, as more 
mines close down. Schuylkill County 
got another setback when the Defense 
Dept. announced that it will close the 
Indiantown Gap military reservation on 
Sept. 1. In what is already a distressed 
area, some 1,500 civilian workers will 
lose their jobs. In Luzerne County, 
claims for employment compensation 
are running some 75% ahead of a year 
ago. Some help is coming to Nanticoke, 
in the heart of Luzerne County. A new 
sportswear plant, which will employ 450 
by June 30, has come to the town. 
¢Farmers Do Well—Over-all farm 
prospects are bright in the region. The 
cash take from farm marketings so far 
this year is running ahead of 1952 by 
a slight margin. Farmers’ production 
plans are high, and the weather, so 
far, has been excellent. The region's 
pasture conditions are about the best 
in the country, except for New Eng- 
land. 

Farm land values are stable through 
most of the region, slightly higher than 
last year in New Jersey. 


USINESS in the Cleveland region is 
is} rolling at a very high rate. But it 
shows signs of leveling o—and there 
are even a few soft spots beginning to 
develop here and there. 

Appliance makers, for example, are 
cutting back. Sales of some items, like 


driers and refrigerators, have slowed 
down. Some plants are laying off work- 
ers; others are trying first to switch to 
faster-moving items. The industry still 
predicts that 1953 sales will beat those 


in 1952, but by a small—and smaller 
than expected—margin. 

e Mainstay—Auto production is going 
at a great rate, and as long as it stays 
that way the many industries in this re 
gion that supply the auto makers will 
stay in fine shape. But auto production 
now is running at an annual rate sub 
stantially above the 5.5-million to 6-mil 
lion new cars Detroit expected to pro- 
duce—and be able to sell—in 1953. The 
high rate now may mean a sharper than 
usual cutback in the second half of the 
year—a cutback that would be felt im- 
mediately in the region’s important auto 
parts industry and in its sales of steel, 
nonferrous metals, tires, and glass. 

Right now the region’s machine tool 
builders are producing at a record rate. 
They have succeeded in working off 
much of their defense business, and 
now they're getting back into the swing 
of civilian production. Although civilian 
orders are coming in niccly,. shipments 
are consistently ahead of new orders, 
and order backlogs are being whittled 
down fast. 

Tire manufacturers have built up one 
of the biggest inventories of all time. 
But they, too, are producing at a very 
high rate—with some plants operating 
seven days a weck. 

Expansion of employment in aircraft 
and other defense plants has slowed 
down in recent weeks. ‘Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co, will close its plant at Newark, 
near Columbus, around June 1, affect- 
ing some 2,000 workers. Reason: a cut- 
back in defense orders. 
¢ Coal—The region's perennial soft spot 

the coal fields of western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio—is still soft. Here the 
captive mines (those owned bv the steel 
companies), and the large, mechanized 
mines with yearly contracts from big 
coal users like the utiliti ir 
well. But from the independents who 
sell to the general market there are 
steady reports of mine closure Busi 
ness may pick up in a few months, 
though; coal stocks above 
been worked down to their lowest point 
since 1951. 
¢ The Cities—Employment in most of 
the region’s major cities is still going 
up. Cleveland industry estimates it will 
need 10,000 more workers by June 15. 
The Fisher Body plant of General 
Motors Corp. continues to hire at a 
rate of 100 workers a weck; the com 
pany’s Chevrolet plant, with a force of 
7,000, still needs 500 worker | homp 
son Products, Inc., must find 1,100 
workers to man its new plant in Wil- 
loughby, on the outskirts of Cleveland. 

The situation is much the same in 
Cincinnati, ‘Toledo, and Youngstown, 
with high emplovment currently and 
estimates of higher employment to 
come. 
e¢ Farms—Prospects for the 
farm income are still uncertain. 
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Cold Cash Today... Hot Seat Tomorrow? 


It’s great to be sitting pretty with a strong cash position 
today. But not if it has been built up at the expense of 
impaired output tomorrow! Has yours? 

Before you say “No,” bear in mind that future plant 
productivity and today’s machine tool modernization pro- 
gram are two sides of the same picture. And that brings 
up one more question. Are you sure—SU RE— that there are 
no lathes on the market right now that can outproduce 
your present equipment? 

We think you can’t be sure—unless you use new Monarch 
lathes or have requested job studies on Monarchs. And 
our reasons stem from actual user reports like these. 
Plant A, “Production increase of 60% on run of 320 pieces”; 
Plant B, “One machine has replaced three’; Plant C, 
“Rough grinding operation completely eliminated.” 

If your lathes do not produce as much, as well, and as 
cheaply as today’s Monarchs—there’s trouble ahead. Ad- 


mittedly, tax and depreciation problems stand in the way 
today. But strike a balance—add the thought that it takes 
machines, not dollars, to maintain competitive output— 
and no doubt about it, you'll want the Monarch story. We've 
got it for you in job reports, descriptive brochures, specifi- 
cations, movies and job studies that we'll make for you. 
Just inquire The Monarch Machine Tool 
Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER...TURN TO MONARCH 


TURNING MACHINES 


The Monarch Tracer-Con 
trolled Heavy Duty Roll Turner 
for economical contour turning 
of rolls up to 25”. Monarch 
has built fine lathes for pro 
duction line and toolroom since 
1909—has pioneered the use of 
tracer controls since 1930. 





best piece of news is the improve- 
ment in Ohio’s important wheat crop. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS As a result of good wi ith the crop 
CARBON PAPERS forecast is up by 40% since last De 


cember. ‘The pig crop i rrently run 
ning behind last year; but with pork 
prices up and corn pri down, the 
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3, Fine-Weave Fabrics for sharp, clear typing 


4. Colorfast for permanent writing Feeia Al ctiialad ter semsondd 
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MIRACIE WRITE 














1, Clean—clean copies, clean 
hands 


2. Deep carbonizing for sharp, 
uniform copies 











3. Stabilized tissue for durability, 
easier handling, no curl 


4. Neat, easy erasing iol my of radar falassslaseatgi 


For The Kind Of Typing Other People Admire 


Columbia ribbons are made in an almost unlimited combination of fabrics, Dallas 
inks, writing strengths and colors for all business machines. There’s a 
Columbia carbon paper, too, in balanced paper weight, ink formula and 
color for every copying requirement, Your Columbia stationer can demon- “= sirY. Considerably better off than 
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well turn out to be one of the poorest 
farm years since the 1930s. Along 
with the handicap of two years of 
drought, the region faces a persistent 
downtrend in the prices of livestock, 
cotton, and food  grains—its main 
sources of income, 

The drought belt runs through cen- 
tral and western Texas, and spreads 
northward over the Texas Panhandle. 
In the eastern parts of the region the 
weather has been a lot better. 

Central and western Texas ranchers 
are now paying $50 to $60 a ton for 
alfalfa and hay from the Midwest to 
keep their herds alive. They have their 
fingers crossed that summer will bring 
a break in the drought and revive their 
pastures. Many ranches are closing 
down; in others, herds are being 
sharply reduced. In the past few weeks, 
Texas cattle have been streaming to 
market. 

Ranchers in eastern Texas aren’t hav- 
ing it quite so rough. Their pastures 
are good; the only problem has been 
the drop in the market price. 

Wheat in the western and Panhandle 
parts of Texas is just about gone. Some 
farmers are turning cattle out to graze 
on the dying wheat. 

Commercial vegetable production so 
far is ahead of 1952. And farmers say it 
looks like a bumper rice crop—with 
prices now over 30% higher than last 
year. 


Ews in the Kansas City region 
centers on agriculture—and it is 
far from rosy. Both the wheat and 


cattle businesses—the region’s two 
main income producers—have suffered. 
Drought has knocked down the wheat 
crop, and the plunge in cattle prices 
has wiped out huge values in cattle in- 
ventories and put many cattle feeders 
in the red. 

e Wheat Worry—One of the main 
southwestern drought areas covers 
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““Get your hat? Lady, we can’t even get 
over dis fence tuh make a livin’! 


@For love or money, these burglars 
can’t climb over Cyclone Fence. 
Besides protecting property 
against intrusion, Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence pleases plant manage- 
ment in other ways. It forces em- 
ployees and visitors to use only 
designated entrances and exits. It 


adds to the prestige of plants because 
of its trim appearance. Cyclone Fence 
costs little or nothing to maintain, 
even after it has been in service 
for many years. 

Send the coupon for our free book- 
let. It describes Cyclone’s special 
features and different kinds of fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute, 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, drawe 
ings ani graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you're 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find 


this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


It’s free. 


_——————-CLIP THIS COUPON ——— SEND IT TO 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. 453 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet 
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CLUES? sone saxon 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 
Managerial Asst. age 24, BBA, 3 yrs in full 


charge of all phases of amall business. advertia- 
ing, buying, bookkeeping, production, shipping, 
ete Seek responsible position with unlimited 
advancement commensurate with ability, PW- 
8019, Business Week, 


Need a branch manufacturing location? Modern 
one-story building 660x120 in desirable labor 
market, amall midwestern community. Present 
owner, industrial engineer, available as branch 
manager, PW-8004, Business Week 


Budgeting & Financial Analysis—28, chemical 
engineering and business administration educa 
tion. Six years experience. PW-7993, Business 


Week, 


Public Relations—Publicity. Unusual background. 
ek a pine opportunity VW-7991, Busi- 
ne ae eek 


Controller-Treasurer—twenty-five years’ 
ence, presently employed, available for major 
financial industrial accounting position Ex 
perienced in medium sized multi-plant opera 

financial planning and accounting, bud 

y mtrol procedures, standard and job 
cost systems and related financial and account 
ing functions Ability to resume full responsi 
. lity and completely ntroduce required 
vractices and procedures PW -8036 Business 
Wook. 


experi- 


Responsible young executive with 10 years di- 
versified experience wraduate aeronautical en 
cineer desires position in advisory or coordinat 
Ing capacity PW-8043, Business Week, 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Washington Representatives and Contract Con- 


sultants specializing in research and develop 
ment government procurements, desire addi 
tional accounts. RA-7896, Business Week, 

Salesman (New England) represent Boston metal 
spinner, Comm. basis. SW-7965, Business Week 


Netherlands citizen with vast international mar- 
keting experience wishes engagement by Ameri 
can firm interested to have capable trustworthy 
representative in Europe Thorough knowledge 
English, French, German, Spanish, Dutch. RA 
8027, Lusiness Week, 


Manufacturers’ 
trical 
Week, 


Agent in Chleage wants elec- 
and hardware lines t{A-7992, Business 


i Soleemen, employed, seeks better opp’ty. 


Y. preferred, BA-8033, Business Week, 


Pittsburgh Manufacturer's Agent licensed en- 
wineer downtown = office other 
reputable industrial line Business 
Week, 


desires one 


KA-s042 


Sales Engineer—Southern Jersey & Delaware 
seeks materials handling equipment 

machinery and. electrical » ilty 
industrials and food pro 
8020, Lusiness Week 


esseing conce 


Detroit Manufacturer opening sales 
RA-8046, Business Week 


Former 
office in Florida 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a confidential report from broad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups " i 
Media Sales outlets Currency 

Legislative developments 

over the world For details 

Business Services, McGraw Hill ‘hese rnational 
Corp., 330 W. 42, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Profits begin at home. Cost Consultant—fes 
N 


basis. Paul Paris, 111 Wall St 


For Sale 
Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 


in cost, time, and personnel. 8 dily, easily 
and accurately gather duntiented forms in 2 
to 16 page sets "Poet ible and floor models for 
all needs. Write for free folder 11 free collat 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York, 
Genoreters, transformers, “motors. New and Re- 
World's Largest Inventory, 1 HT to 5,000 
Cash for Surplus’. Elec- 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 








atock shipment 
* Equipment Co., 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatk & sem itomatic 
for every industry Write for catalog, Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Bjind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas 


Printed Circuit Patent For Sale. M. D. Rubin, 
12 Supple Rd., Boston 21, Mass 


Franchise open: Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh. National poration 
will grant franchise to sales executive able to 
form and control $35,000 local corporation 
Write W B Raymond 1564 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


—— For Lease —- 
Industrial Building, Gastonia, N. C. 120,000 sq. 


ft, standard mill type construction for le: 
unit or subdivided Wired, sprinklered, 
siding, steam heat Surplus labor ava 
Write or call: Gastonia Industrial Dive 
tion Commission, Hox 494 
Tel. 56-3912 


Gastonia 
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parts of four states in this region— 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. In much of this area the soil 
is now powdery enough to be lifted 
away by any wind, and gulfward-mov- 
ing dust storms have harassed the sec- 
tions this spring. 

As of May 1, the Dept. of Agriculture 
figured that the winter wheat crop in 
the region’s four wheat-producing 
states would be half of last vear’s and 
about 25% below averagé The onl 
sunshine in the picture is the huge 
carrvover from 1952's wheat 
crop, a substantial part of which is 
still in the farmers’ hands. In Kansas, 
for example, wheat stocks on farms as 
of Apr. 1 came to 68-million bu.—as 
compared with 8-million bu. in 1952 
and an average of 34-million bu. for the 
10 years from 1942-1951. Sales of this 
carrvover wheat will go a long wav 
toward cushioning the drop in income 
from this vear’s thin crop 
¢ Trouble Brewing—The region’s cattle 
inventories are wav up, value of these 
inventories wav down. A sharp rise in 
cow slaughter will be th ignal that 
a downtrend in beef production has 
started but this has not happened vet 
In spite of the price shellacking, live 
stock men are still building their herds 
by holding back cows and_ shipping 
steers and heifers instead 

Prosperitv in this region r 
on the well-being of the farmer. With 
a long series of good w under his 
belt, the farmer still has the 
to buy, but he’s getting more cautious, 
is becoming a harder man to sell. Re- 
tailers, particularly in the rural areas, 
are already feeling the squeez 
e Urban Outlook—The r busi- 
ness, over-all, is holding its own. Em- 
plovment generally is following the 
uptrend usual at this time of the vear. 
Denver is in the midst of its biggest 
building spurt since the '20s. As one 
correspondent put it, where vou 
go there’s a huge hole in the ground, 
and a shovel making it deeper.” Fsti- 
mates of the value of construction go 
as high as $100-million—high for a town 
of 500,000. 

Some of the 
ginning to feel the cutback 
expenditures. In Oklahoma Citv, for 
example, seasonal gains in manufac- 
turing and construction are being offset 
bv a cut in government emplovment. 
Wichita has long been the region’s 
strongest citv, but, with a good deal 
of its prosperity resting on expanding 
aircraft production, it is now feeling the 
drop in orders. Reduction in personnel 
for the Bureau of Reclamation hit hard 
in Denver—the Denver Post estimates 
$2.5-million lost in annual pavroll. 
¢ Come All—Colorado and Wyoming 
are preparing for a banner tourist vear 
—both expect tourists to spend 10% 
more than last vear. 
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THE TREND 


No Easy Solution 


In presenting his program for security with solvency 
last week, President Eisenhower was undoubtedly faced 
with an exceedingly disagreeable task. After only four 
months in office, he found it necessary to tell the nation 
that there was no immediate prospect for either a bal- 
anced budget or tax relief. 

It would be idle to pretend that this is a happy situa- 
tion. On the contrary, it was probably as painful for the 
President to announce this grim outlook as it was for 
his supporters, including the business community, to hear 
it. And there can be no denying that to businessmen, 
in general, his decision to ask for extension of the excess- 
profits tax is the most disappointing blow of all. 

On this issue, there is sincere disagreement with Presi- 
dent Kisenhower’s judgment. Many thoughtful members 
of the business community have long been convinced 
that EPI is basically pernicious and discriminatory. 
It sharply limits incentive at the same time that it en- 
courages waste and extravagance. Under present circum- 
stances, moreover, it is calculated to produce such rela- 
tively small yields that it cannot properly be regarded as 
a counter-inflationary measure. Indeed, it is more likely 
to contribute to inflationary trends than to combat them. 

Sensible businessmen are well aware of the political 
uproar that would have resulted from cutting out the 
excess-profits tax without simultaneously reducing taxes 
on personal incomes. ‘They recognize, too, that elimi- 
nating KEPT might precipitate cuts in other, more useful 
taxes, which could mean disaster. But recognition of the 
political exigencies is not much of a solace toward easing 
the pain, nor will it change the business world’s opinion 
that the excess-profits tax is bad and ought to go. 


Wanted: More Brains 


No single group contributes more to the well-being of 
the nation than the small number of men and women in 
the sciences and professions. We have long been aware 
that there is a serious shortage of these brainworkers, but 
importan¢ new findings on the scarcity have just been 
revealed in a study by the National Manpower Council 
(BW—May23’53,p29). : 

At present, we have but 155,000 scientists, who con- 
stitute only two-tenths of one percent of the working 
population, Of this group, only 15,000 are devoted to 
the fundamental research that “opens up new frontiers 
of human knowledge.” 

It is not enough, the report states, merely to increase 
the number of brainworkers. It is also necessary to 
utilize them properly. Moreover, quality must be im- 
proved, for two second-rate engineers are not the equiva- 
lent of one first-rate engineer, nor can a number of 
general practitioners make up for the lack of specialists. 








160 








The council lists a 14-point program to help increase 
the supply both quantitatively and qualitativel; Most of 
its proposals are exploratory, for the report admits there 
is no magic solution to the problem. 

This is because a free society must rely on voluntary 
methods, in contrast to a dictatorship, where coercion 
can increase the supply. Indeed, the council already fears 
that government research may be diverting too much 
from the colleges’ primary tasks of fundamental research 
and the training of students. It recommends a study of 
this phase of the problem, and goes on to suggest that 
business groups should intensify their efforts to provide 
support. 

Greater financial help is needed not only to maintain 
the present flow but to extend opportunities. For example, 
less than half of those able to attain a college degree enter 
an institution of higher learning. We cannot feel secure 
with our educational system, vast as it is, so long as we 
experience such a huge waste in resources 

\long with the funds required to expand opportunities, 
the report declares it is extremely important to encourage 


a greater appreciation of the brainworkers in our society. 
Some professions, of course, enjoy a large measure of 


respect, but scientists and other intellectual rarely 
receive the esteem or status that is their due 

There is no telling just how much this widespread 
antipathy for our professions adds to the waste of human 
resources, but we have to agree with the council that it 


must be considerable. In particular, it has stopped many 


young men and women from realizing their potential 
because they find it safer to conform. 
This is sobering evidence, especially since the great 


strides in technological progress of the past few vears 
have created a huge demand for brainworkers in many 
fields. Unless we are willing to provide funds and 
encouragement on the broadest possible scale, there is 
no guarantee that this demand will be safely met. 


Love among the Russians 


We don’t know whether it is due to spring or the 
Russian peace dove, but the Kremlin has allowed open 
criticism of its official notion of love. ‘The course of true 
love, as depicted in Soviet films and fiction, ran on trac- 
tor treads. Ivan didn’t catch Olga unless he was over- 
fulfilling his quota by 100%. By the same token, if 
Sonya failed to do her bit for the five-vear plan, she 
remained an old maid. 

Presumably this will be changed now. A young man’s 
fancy won't automatically turn to his lathe. Boy will 
meet girl just as in the degenerate capitalist world, and 
the Kremlin will keep industry out of the picture 

This is a profound sign of change, but we wonder if 
Communist habits have transformed all that much. It’s 
a pretty safe bet that the Kremlin will soon announce 
that love is a Russian discovery that the rest of the world 
has despoiled. 
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Hard put to keep costs down, manufacturers of farm 


equipment shied away from the use of ball bearings. 


Until Fafnir developed this simple ball bearing unit 
with its own low-cost housing. Easily bolted onto 
a machine, it solved a costly, complicated installa- 
tion problem. Here was the means of getting better 
assemblies with fewer parts at a saving in time and 
money ... farm machines that operate more efficiently 
... longer, and require a minimum of servicing time. 


More than top 
Ube wha Fofniv bad owtho belly. cce cee Et 


‘ B 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Flangette, a pre-lubricated, 


completely packaged unit. Assures smooth, 
trouble-free, long-life power shaft operation. % 


quality dal Soaring 


This is another instance of the Fafnir attitude and 
aptitude for solving bearing problems. It’s a way of 
looking at bearings from the user’s point of view. An 
ability to come up with the right bearing for the need. 
Perhaps you can benefit from this approach to ball 
bearing application in which top quality bearings are 
only the beginning. Fafnir’s experience, remember, 
is more than 40 years long — and industry wide. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn 











FREE... proouct amarycit ceavice 


Shakeproof fastening specialists, experienced 
with the requirements of nearly every 
mass-assembly industry, are at your service 
to help your staff develop improved, 
lower-cost fastening methods. 


HAVE YOUR PRODUCT “FASTENING ANALYZED” 


The wonderful thing about KEPS is their positive 

protection against vibration loosening. This is the reason 
that KEPS — pre-assembled nuts and lock washers — are used 
on so many of the products you buy — from playground 
swings to automobiles. Leading manufacturers use KEPS 

by the millions because no one can “forget” the lock washer, 
and the lock washer keeps these products tight... 

makes them last longer! 


tOOK FOR THE TEETH 


Wherever you see these teeth that bite LA you'll know you are 
getting the extra protection of SHAKEPROOF © Lock Washers. 


~ 


“Fastené ing « H. eadqua rlers”” 


St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois * Offices in principal cities 
in Canada: Canada lilinois Tools Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





